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|‘‘When you buy the Paige you pay 


ERE is a Big, Roomy, Powerful Car 


thatcan be Driven Easily byaWoman 


in motor car construction 
has at last eliminated the crudities of 
the gas car and brought it within the 
realm of woman’s strength. 


The simplified control, the direct con- 
nected, easily shifted gears, the depend- 
able multiple disc cork insert clutch, 
and the thoroughly reliable electric 
lighting and starting system combine 
to make the Paige as easy to drive as 
a pony cart. 


The Paige is distinctly a car of super- 
quality. 


It offers you not only the refinements 
that characterize cars of highest class— 
but structural excellence that you are 
accustomed to find only in cars cost- 
ing $2000 or more—and the reason 

for it all you will find in this simple 
statement — y 


only for the car itself” — 


Paige “36"— Glenwood Model — $1275 


multiple disc cork insert clutc! 


with electric lighting and starting 


C 


‘" 
Y 


silent « 


$9 


The Paige Company has no bond issue 
on which it has to pay interest—no ex 
cessive capitalization on which it has 
to earn dividends—no heavy overhead 
expenses of any kind that have to be 
added to the cost of the car— 


The Paige buyer pays only for actual 
car value. 


| Otherwise it would be utterly impossible 


to offer you this big, roomy, splendidly 
built and thoroughly equipped car for 
anything like the price at which we have 
listed it. 


| We have a folder fully describing Paige 


t 


5 


points of super-quality that we will be 
glad to send you on request. 


@ In the meantime get acquainted 
with the Paige dealer in your 
community—study the for 

yourself—judge it its 
merits. 
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woe to men everywhere: it is very much your 


affair, this matter of Kuppenheimer Clothes 
in your locality. It should be of interest to you to 
examine clothes that have such a wide following 
among those who know what is appropriate and what 
is practical in men’s attire. 
Here is a business that achieves the very front rank 
of a great industry on the sheer merit of what it has 
to offer. 


Our book, “Styles for 


THE 











Met 








it is the fastest-growing clothing business in 
this country—through the influence of the men who 
wear the clothes and the success of the dealers who 
sell them. 

Your Kuppenheimer clothier believes in succe 
through service. You are pretty sure to find that both 
he and his salespeople are practical clothing men 
who know they can rely on the clothes and on the 
co-operation of the House that is back of them. 


sent up request 


HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


CHICAGO 
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For Home and Highway— 
National MAZDA Lamps 


cent of the automobile makers equip their cars 
They do it to insure the efficiency of their 
MAZDA _ lamps 


=» Ninety three per 
fo |) with MAZDA lamps. 


lighting systems, which they guarantee only when 
are used. 
»inhey have demonstrated the high quality of National MAZDA lamps in their 
own laboratories and by actual road tests. They appreciate the manifold sery- 
"ie, precision and constant research implied in the name National MAZDA. They 7 
know that National MAZDA lamps serve the buyer best in light, life, convenience 
and uniformity. 
Whe you order National MAZDA lamps for your automobile or any other purpose you 


use expert judgment. 
National MAZDA Lamps for Cars National MAZDA Lamps for Homes 
Their ruggedness makes them stand the racket Why use obsolete carbon lamps that grow 
Their efficiency saves current. Their uniformity waste electricity and mar your lighting se 


makes them dependable. when you can have three times as much light 
rugged National Mazda lamps at the same Gognz 


Sardized for National Mazda lamps. To keep it at 
the highest efficiency see that your entire car is 
‘equipped with National Mazda lamps. Buy 
@hem at your electrical store or garage. <A 
Ational Mazda display is the sign of a_pro- 
ive dealer. 
onal Mazda lamps for automobiles are packed 
convenience-cartons similar to those in 
eh you buy lamps for your home. 
firee automobile Lighting Index 


. 


Send for 
tells you the 


Stop your current leaks by putting a Natio 
Mazda lamp in every socket. Save your evi 
have a more cheerful home, and pleasanter# 
Their low current consumption made iti 
sible to light a motor car with a small bal 
The same efficiency in National Mazda 
for homes makes it inexcusable 

other type. 

National Mazda lamps are mé 

in eleven sizes for homes, off 








it type of National Mazda lamp for any use stores, factories and all p Irpo 
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ear. Buy the Blue Carton and get the where the most efficient tight 
ne light. the best quality are 


paionie’, in National Quality Stores this week, 
oom information about the various ty 
s, or we will mail a copy of ‘ “tae 
“Address, 
Dr. Chas. P. Steinmetz 
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TH STREET OF SEVEN STARS 


By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


HE old stucco house 

sat back in agarden, 

or what must once 

have been a garden, 
when that part of the Aus- 
trian city had been a royal 
game preserve. Tradition 
had it that the Empress 
Maria Theresa had used the 
building as a hunting lodge, 
and undoubtedly there was 
something royal in the pro- 
portions of thesalon. With 
all the candles lighted in 
the great glass chandelier, 
and no sidelights, so that 
the broken paneling was 
mercifully obscured by 
gloom, it was easy to believe 
that the great empress her- 
self had sat in one of the tall 
old chairs and listened to 
anecdotes of. questionable 
character; even, if tradition 
may be believed, related not 
a few herself. 

The chandelier was not 
lighted on this rainy Novem- 
ber night. Outside in the 
garden the creaked 
and bent before the wind, 
and the heavy barred gate, 
left open by the last comer, 
a piano student named 
Scatchett and dubbed 
‘“*Scatch’’—the gate 
slammed to and fro monoto- 
nously, giving now and then 
just enough pause fora hope 
that it had latched itself, a 
hope that was always de- 
stroyed by the next gust. 

One candle burned in the 
salon. Originally lighted 
for the purpose of enabling 
Miss Scatchett to locate the 
seore of a Tschaikowsky 
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Without a Word the Big Soprane Inspected the Dusty 
Fioer Beneath Her Bed 





concerto, it had been moved to the small centertable, and had served to give light if not 


festivity to the afternoon coffee and cakes. 


It still burned, a gnarled and stubby fragment 


in its china holder; round it the disorder of the recent refreshment, three empty cups, a 


half of a small cake, a crumpled napkin or two 


there were never enough to go round 


and on the floor the score of the concerto, clearly abandoned for the things of the flesh. 
The room was cold. The long casement windows creaked in time with the slamming of 


the gate and the candle flickered in response to a draft under the doors. 


rhe concerto 


flapped and slid along the uneven old floor. At the sound a girl in a black dress, who had 


been huddled near the tile stove, rose impatien 
impatience, however, in the way she handled the loose sheets 


tly and picked it up. There was no 


She put them together 


carefully, almost tenderly, and placed them on the top of the grand piano, anchoring 
them against the draft with a china dog from the stand. 


The room was very bare 
chairs, a stand or two, and in a corner the grand piano. 
floor stretched bleakly into dim corners and was lost. The ¢ 


half a dozen 
There were no rt gs the bare 


tal pendants of the great 


a long mirror between two of the windows, 





| 


y 


chandelier looked like stalactites in a cave. The girl touched the piano keys; they were 


ice under her fingers. 


In asort of desperation she drew a chair underneath the chandelier, and armed with a 


handful of matches proceeded to the unheard-of extravagance of lighting it, not 
and there, but throughout as high as she could reach, standing perilously on her 


on the chair. 


The resulting illumination revealed a number of things: 


nere 


Liptoes 


It showed that the girl was 


young and comely and that she had been crying; it revealed the fact that the coal pail was 
empty and the stove almost so; it let the initiated into the secret that the blackish fluid 
in the cups had been made with coffee extract that had been made of Heaven knows 
what; and it revealed in the cavernous corner near the door a number of trunks. The 
girl, having lighted all the candles, stood on the chair and looked at the trunks. She was 


very young, very tragic, very feminine. 
crying instantly. Diving into one of those receptacles that are a part of the mystery of the 


A door slammed down the hall and she stopped 


dawn from under his feath 

erbed in the lodge below, he opened his door and liste ned to Harmony do ng pena v 
above; and morning after morning he shook his fist up the stone staircase 

“Gott im Himmel!" he would say to his wife, fumbling with the knot of his mustache 
bandage, “what a peoy le, these Americans! So much noise and no mu ! 

“And mad!” grumbled his wife All the day coal, coal to heat; and at night the 
windows ope n! Karl the milkboy has seen it 

And now the little colony was breaking up. The Big Soprano was going back to her 
church, grand opera having found no place for her. Scatch was returning to be married 
her heart full indeed of music, but her head much occupied with the trousseau in her 
runks. The Harmar sisters had gone two weeks before, their funds having g 
Indeed funds were v« ry low with all ofthem. The “ Bitte zum speisen” of the little Germa 
maid often called them to nothing more opulent than a stew of beef and carrots 

Not that all had been sordid. The butter had gone for opera tickets, and never 
butter better spent And there had been gala days—a fruitcake from Harmony’'s mother 
a venison steak at Christmas, and once or twice on birthda real Americar e cream at 
a fabulous price and worth it. Harmony had bought a suit, too, a marvel of lo 
and cheapness, and a willow plume that would have cost treble its price in New York 
Oh, yes, gala days, indeed, to offset the butter and the r winter and the fa 
technic and the anxiety about mone) For that they all had alwa the oid trage 
the American music student abroad—the expensive lessons, the delays in getting tt 
Master himself, the contention against German greed or Austrian whim And 
back in one’s mind the home people to whom one dares not confe that alter r e! 
of waiting, or a year, one has seen the Master once or not at all 

Or—and one of the Harmar girls had carried back this sear in her soul—to go ba 
rejected, as one of the unfit, on whom even the undermasters refuse to waste time. That 
has been, and often Harmony stood on her chair and looked at the trunl lhe Big 
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Soprano was calling down the hall. 


“Seatch,” she was shouting briskly, “ where 
A wail from Scatch from behind a closed do« 
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sex, she rubbed a chamois 
skin over her nose and her 


reddened « ye lids. 


The situation was a diff 
cult one, but hardly, 
to Harmony Well 


edy. Few of us a 


except 
au trag 


ao Cor 





structed that the Suite 
‘Arlesienne”™ will serve as 
a luncheon, or a faulty f 


Waldweber 


from Siegfried will keep us 


gering of the 


Harmony 
had lain awake more than 


awake at night. 
once over some crime 
against her namesake, had 
paid penances of early rising 
and two hours of scales be 

fore breakfast, working with 
stiffened tingers in her cold 
little room where there was 
no room for a stove, and 
sitting on the edge of the 
bed in a faded kimono where 
once pink butterflies sported 
in a once blue-silk garden 
lhen coffee, rolls 
and back again to work, 
with little Scatchett at the 


piano in the salon beyond 


and honey . 


the partition, wearing a 
sweater and fingerless gloves 
and holding a hot-water 
bottle on her knees. Three 
rooms beyond, down the 
stone hall, the Big ooprano, 
doing Madama Butterfly in 
bad German, helped to 
make an encircling wall of 
sound in the center of 
which one might practice 
peacefully. 
Only the 
Morning after 


portier ab 
jected 


morning, crawling out at 


smy hairbrust! 
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I packed it, Heaven knows where! Do you need it 


really? Haven't you got a comb?” 
“As soon as I get something on I’m coming to shake you. 
Half the teeth are out of my comb. I don’t believe you 
packed it. Look under the bed.”’ 
Silence for a moment, while Scatch obeyed for the 
next moment. 

Here it is,” she called joyously. “And here are 
Harmony’s bedroom slippers. Oh, Harry, I found your 
lippers!” 

The girl got down off the chair and went to the door. 
“Thanks, dear,”’ she said. “I’m coming in a minute.” 
She went to the mirror, which had reflected the Empress 
Maria Theresa, and looked at her eyes. They were still 
Perhaps if she opened the window the air would 
brighten them. 
Armed with the brush, little Seatchett hurried to the Big 
She flung the brush on the bed and 
She held her shabby wrapper about her 
and listened justi inside the door. There were no footsteps, 
only the banging of the gate in the wind. She turned to 
the Big Soprano, heating a curling iron in 
the flarne of a candle, and held out her 
hand 
“Look!” she 
Ten kronen!”’ 
Without a word the Big Soprano put 
down her curling iron, and ponderously 
getting down on her knees, candle in hand, 
inspected the dusty floor beneath her bed. 
It revealed nothing but a cigarette, on 
Still squat- 
ting, she lighted the cigarette in 
the candle flame and sat solemnly 
puffing it. 
“ The first for a week,” 
“Pull out, the wardrobe, Scatch; 
there may be another relic of my 
prosperous days.” 
But little Seatchett was not in- 
terested in Austrian cigarettes with 
a government monopoly and gilt 
tips. She was looking at the ten- 
kronen piece 
“ Where is the other?” she asked 
in x whisper. 
“In my powder-box.” 
Little Scatchett lifted the china 
lid and dropped ia the tiny gold- 
piece 
“Every little bit,” she said flip- 
pantly, but still in a whisper, 
“added to what she’s got, makes 
just a little bit more.” 
“Have you thought of a place 
to leave it for her? If Rosa finds 
it it’s good-by. Heaven knows it 
was hard enough to get together, 
without losing it now. I'll have 
to jump overboard and swim 
ashore at New York—I haven't even a dollar for tips.” 
“New York!” said little Scatchett with her eyes glow- 
ing. “If Henry meets me I know he will ti 
“Tut!" The Big Soprano got up cumbrously and stood 
looking down. “ You and your Henry! Seatchy child, has 
it oceurred to your maudlin young mind that money isn’t 
the only thing Harmony is going to need? 
be alone 


red. 


Soprano’s room. 


closed the door 


said. “Under my bed! 


which she pounced. 


she said. 


She’s going to 
and this is a bad town to be alone in. And she is 
not like us. You have your Henry. I’m a beefy person 
who has a stomach, and I’m thankful for it. But she is 
different —she's got the thing that you are as well without, 
the thing that my lack of is sending me back to fight in a 
church choir instead of grand opera.” 

Little Scatchett was rather puzzled. 
she asked. It had always been 
accepted in the little colony that Harmony was a real 
musician, a star in their lesser firmament. 

The Big Soprano sniffed. 

“Tf you like,” she said. “Soul is a better word. 
the rich ought to have souls, Scatchy dear.” 

This was over the younger girl's head, and anyhow 
Harmony was coming down the hall. 

“I thought, under her pillow,” she whispered. ‘She'll 
find it of 

Harmony came in, to find the Big Soprano heating a 
curler in the flame of a candle. 


“Temperament?” 


Only 


au 


ARMONY found the little hoard under her pillow that 
night when, having seen Scatch and the Big Soprano off 
at the station, she had come back alone to the apartment on 
the Siebensternstrasse. The trunks were gone now. Only the 
concerto score still lay on the piano, where little Scatchett, 
mentally on the dock at New York with Henry’s arms about 
her, had forgotten it. The candles in the great chandelier 
had died in tears of paraffin that spattered the floor beneath. 
One or two of the sockets were still smoking, and the sharp 
odor of burning wick-ends filled the room. 


Harmony had come through the garden quickly. She 
had had an uneasy sense of being followed, and the garden, 
with its groaning trees and slamming gate and the great 
dark house in the background, was a forbidding place at 
best. She had rung the bell and had stood, her back against 
the door, eyes and ears strained in the darkness. She had 
fancied that a figure had stopped outside the gate and stood 
looking in, but the next moment the gate had swung to and 
the portier was fumbling at the lock behind her. 

The portier had put on his trousers over his night gar- 
ments, and his mustache bandage gave him a sinister 
expression, rather augmented when he smiled at her. The 
portier liked Harmony in spite of the early morning prac- 
ticing; she looked like a singer at the opera for whom he 
cherished a hidden attachment. The singer had never seen 
him, but it was for her he wore the mustache bandage. 
Perhaps some day—hopefully! One must be ready! 

The portier gave Harmony a tiny candle and Harmony 
held out his tip, the five hellers of custom. But the portier 
was keen, and Rosa was a niece of his wife and talked 
more than she should. He refused the tip with a gesture. 

“* Bitte, Frdulein!” he said through 
the bandage. “It is for mea pleasure 
to admit you. And perhaps if the 
Friulein is cold, a basin of soup.” 


“We Want You to Have This. 


The portier was not pleasant to the eye. His nightshirt 
was open over his hairy chest and his feet were bare to the 
stone floor. But to Harmony that lonely night he was 
beautiful. She tried to speak and could not, but she held 
out her hand in impulsive gratitude, and the portier in his 
best manner bent over and kissed it. As she reached the 
curve of the stone staircase, carrying her tiny candle, the 
portier was following her with his eyes. She was very like 
the girl of the opera. 

The clang of the door below and the rattle of the chain 
were comforting to Harmony’s ears. From the safety of 
the darkened salon she peered out into the garden again, 
but no skulking figure detached itself from the shadows, 
and the gate remained, for a marvel, closed. 

It was when—having picked up her violin in a very pas- 
sion of loneliness, only to put it down when she found that 
the familiar sounds echoed and reéchoed sadly through the 
silent rooms—It was when she was ready for bed that she 
found the money under her pillow, and a scrawl from 
Seatchy, a breathless, apologetic scrawl, little Scatchett 
having adored her from afar, as the plain adore the beauti- 
ful, the mediocre the gifted: 


Dearest Harry [here a large blot, Scatchy being addicted 
to blots}: I am honestly frightened when I think what we 
are doing. But, oh, my dear, if you could know how pleased 
we are with ourselves you’d not deny us this pleasure. 
Harry, you have it—the real thing, you know, whatever it 
is—and I haven't. None of the rest of us had. And you 
must stay. To go now, just when lessons would mean 
everything—well, you must not think of it. We have 
scads to take us home, more than we need, both of us, or at 
least—well, I’m lying, and you know it. But we have 
enough, by being careful, and we want you to have this. 
It isn’t much, but it may help. Ten kronen of it I found 
tonight under my bed, and it may be yours anyhow. 

Sadie [Sadie was the Big Soprano] keeps saying awful 
things about our leaving you here, and she has rather 
terrified me. You are so beautiful, Harry—although you 
never let us tell you so. And Sadie says you have a 


It Isn't Much, But it May Heitp" 
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soul and I haven’t, and that souls are deadly things to 
have. I feel tonight that in urging you to stay I am taking 
the burden of your soul on me! Do be careful, Harry. If 
any one you do not know speaks to you call a policeman. 
And be sure you get into a respectable pension. There are 
queer ones. 

Sadie and I think that if you can get along on what you 
get from home— you said your mother would get insurance, 
didn’t you?—and will keep this as a sort of fund to take 
you home if anything should go wrong But perhaps we 
are needlessly worried. In any case, of course it’s a loan, 
and you can preserve that magnificent independence of 
yours by sending it back when you get to work to make 
your fortune. And if you are doubtful at all, just remem 
ber that hopeful little mother of yours who sent you over 
to get what she had never been able to have for herself 
and who planned this for you from the time you were a 
kiddy and she named you Harmony. 

I’m not saying good-by. I can't. 


SCATCH. 


That night, while the portier and his wife slept under 
their crimson featherbeds and the crystals of the chandelier 
in the salon shook in the draft as if the old Austrian court 
still danced beneath, Harmony fought her battle. And a 
battle it was. Scatchy and the Big Soprano had not known 
everything. There had been no insurance on her father's 
life; the litthke mother was penniless. A married 

would care for her, but what 
then? Harmony had enough 
remaining of her letter-of 
credit to take her home, and 
she had—the hoard under 
the pillow. To go back and 
teach the violin; or to stay 
and finish under the Master, 
be presented, as he had 
promised her, at a special 
concert in Vienna, with all the pres- 
tige at home that that would mean 
and its resulting possibility of fame 
and fortune— which? 

She decided to stay. There 
might be a concert or so, and she 
could teach English. The Viennese 
were crazy about English. Some 
of the stores advertised “* English 
Spoken.” That would be some- 
thing to fall back on, a clerkship 
during the day. 

Toward dawn she discovered 
that she was very cold, and she« 
went into the Big Soprano’s de- 
serted and disordered room. The 
tile stove was warm and comfort- 
able, but on the toilet table there 
lay a disreputable comb with most 
of the teeth gone. Harmony kissed 
this unromantic object! Which re- 
veals the fact that, genius or not, 
she was only a young and rather 
frightened girl,and that every atom 
of her ached with loneliness. 

She did not sleep at all, but sat curled up on the bed with 
her feet under her and thought things out. At dawn the 
portier, crawling out into the cold from under his feathers, 
opened the door into the hall and listened. She was play- 
ing, not practicing, and the music was the barcarolle from 
the Tales of Hoffmann. Standing in the doorway in his 
night attire, his chest open to the frigid morning air, his 
face upraised to the floor above, he hummed the melody 
in a throaty tenor. 

When the music had died away he went in and closed 
the door sheepishly. His wife stood over the stove, a stick 
of firewood in her hand. She eyed him. 

‘So! It is the American Frdulein now!” 

I did but hum a little. She drags out my heart with her 

music.”” He fumbled with his mustache bandage, which 
was knotted behind, keeping’ one eye on his wife, whose 
morning pleasure it was to untie it for him. 

“She leaves today,” she announced, ignoring the knot. 

“Why? Sheis alone. Rosa says ——” 

“She leaves today!" 

The knot was hopeless now, double-tied and pulled to 
smooth compactness. The portier jerked at it. 

“No Friiulein stays here alone. It is not respectable. 
And what saw I last night, after she entered and you stood 
moon-gazing up the stair after her! A man in the gateway!” 

The portier was angry. He snarled something through 
the bandage, which had slipped down over his mouth, and 
picked up a great knife. 

“She will stay if she so desire,” he muttered furiously, 
and raising the knife he cut the knotted string. His mus- 
tache, faintly gray and sweetly up-curled, stood revealed. 

“She will stay!’’ he repeated. “‘And when you see men 
at the gate, let me know. She is an angel!” 

*‘And she looks like the angel at the opera, hein?” 

This was a crushing blow. The portier wilted. Such 
things come from telling one’s cousin, who keeps a brush- 
shop, what is in one’s heart. Yesterday his wife had needed 
a brush, and today — Himmel, the girl must go! 


sister 





Harmony knew also that she must go. The apartment 
was large and expensive; Rosa ate much and wasted more. 
She must find somewhere a tiny room with board, a humble 
little room but with It is folly to practice with 
stiffened fingers. A room where her playing would not 
annoy people, that was important. 

She paid Rosa off that morning out of money left for 
that purpose. Rosa wept. She said she would stay with 
the Frdulein for her keep, because it was not the custom for 
young ladies to be alone in the city—young girls of the 
people, of course; but beautiful young ladies, no! 

Harmony gave her an extra kronen or two out of sheer 
gratitude, but she could not keep her. And at noon, having 
packed her trunk, she went down to interview the portier 
and his wife, who were agents under the 
old house. 

The portier, entirely subdued, was sweeping out the hall- 
way. He looked past the girl, not at ~~ per observed 
impassively that the lease was up and it was her privilege 
to go. In the daylight she was not so like the angel, and 
after all she could only play the violin. The angel had a 
voice, such a voice! And besides, there was an eye at the 
crack of the door. 

The bit of cheer of the 
with a heavy heart 
cheaper quarters 

Winter, which had threatened for a month, ha 
last. The 
puddles in 


a stove. 


owner for the 


it was 
that Harmony started on her quest for 


night before was gone; 


a come at 
cobblestones glittered with ice and the 
the i Across the 
mountains the 


small 


gutters were trozen. street a 


spotted deer, shot in the day before and 
hanging from a hook before a wild game shop, was frozen 
quite stiff. It was a pretty creature. The girl turned her 


buy ing cheese 


eyes away. A young man, and tinned fish 
in the shop, watched after her. 

‘That’s an American girl, isn’t it?” he asked in 
American-German. 

The voluble. Also Rosa had bought 
much from him, and Rosa talked. When the American 
left the shop he knew everything of Harmony that Rosa 
knew except her name. Rosa called her “The Beautiful 
One.”’ Also he wasshort one krone four hellers in his ch: 
which is readily when a customer is plainly thinking 
of a “beautiful one.” 

Harmony searched all day for the little room with board 
and a stove and no objection to practicing. There were 
plenty — but the The looked pros- 
perous, and she of making the plainest garments 
appear costly. Landladies looked at the plume and the 
suit and heard the soft swish of silk 
only self-respect in the American woman but is extrava- 
gance in Europe, and added to their regular terms until 
poor Harmony’s heart almost stood still. And then at last 


shopkeepe r was 


inge, 


done 


rates willow plume 


had a way 


beneath, which marks 


toward evening she happened on a gloomy little pensior 
ear the corner of the Alserstrasse, and it being dark and 
the plume not showing, and the landlady missing the rustle 


owing to cotton in her ears for earache, Harmony found 
terms that she could meet for a time. 
A mean little 


sagged in the center, 


room enough, but with a stove. The bed 
and the toilet table had a mirror that 
appear highe r than the other and twisted 


But there wa f 


made one eye 


one’s nose. an odor of stewing cabbage in 
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the air. Also, alas, there was the odor of many 
previous stewed cabbages, and of dusty car- 
pets and stale tobacco. Harmony had had no 
lunch; she turned rather faint. 

She arranged to come at once, and got out 
into the comparative purity of the 
atmosphere and felt her way down. 
At the bottom of t} 
she stood for a moment with her eyes closed, 
to the dismay of a young man who had just 
come in with tinned fish 
under his arm. 

He put down his packages on the stone floor 
and caught her arm. 

“Not ill, are you?” he asked in English, 
and then remembering. krank?”’ 
He colored violently at that, recalling too late 
the familiarity of the du. 

Harmony smiled faintly. 

“Only tired,” she said in English. 
the odor of cabbage = 

Her color 
self from his supporting hand. 
softly. He had recognized her. 

Cabbage, of course!” he said. “The pen- 
airs isfullofit. I live there, and I’ve 
eaten so much of it I could be served up with 


staircase 
She reeled 


1¢ Gark stairs 





once or twice. 


a cheese and some 


* Bist du 


back and she freed her- 
He whistled 


had come 


ston upst 
Pr 
De You 







pork.” Know, I Like r . ate 7" 
“IT am going to live there. Is it as bad as Peter as a Name" 

that?” 
He waved a hand toward the parcels on the floor. disreputable,” he explained. “I have been in a clinic all 


“So bad,” he observed, “that I keep body and soul 
together by buying strong and odorous food at the delica- 
odorous, use only rugged flavors rise above 


the atmosphere up there. is the only thing that 


tessens beca 


Cheese 


really knocks out the cabbage, and once or twice even 
cheese has retired defeated.” 
“But I don't like cheese.” In sheer relief from the 


y her spirits were rising 

‘Then coffee! But not there. Coffee at the 
on the corner, | ay ” He hesitated 

“Yes?” 

“Would you don't 
you up a bit!” 

= “It sounds attractive,”’ uncertainly 

‘Coffee with whipped cream and some littk 

Harmony tated. In the 
hardly see this brisk young American 
by his voice, tall by his silhouette, 
had caught her. She could 
his voice. 

‘Do you mean 

“I'm a doctor. 

That 
they legitimat 
‘I am sure it is not 


“Proper! Of course 


loneliness of the da 


‘offee house 


you think a « up ol coffee would set 


ov, 
cakes 


hall she 
young, 


hesi 





could 
knew 
way he 


liked 


gioom of the 
she 
strong by the 
not see his face, but she 
with you?” 

I am going to fill my own prescription.” 
led re Doctors were other 
» friends in need 

proper, but . 

itis. I 


Besides 


soun “uSSUrINg. 


not as 





men; were 
shall send you a bill for pro 
*t we be formally introduced 
to the 


fessional services 
tonight by the landlady? 
Paris edition of the 
and ran hi 


,won 
> Come now coffee house 
Herald!"’ But the next moment 


hand over his chir ‘I'm pretty 


and the 


he paused 


Harmony Came In, 
to Find the Big 
Soprano Heating 
a Curter in the 


Fiame of a Candie 





x Hl} i 
eS, \ 
“SS 

a” lade 


wean 


Whar, Ww daw 
‘ 


day, and, hang it all, I'm not shaved 

“What difference does that mak« 

“My dear young lady,”’ he explained gravely, picking up 
the cheese and the tinned fish, “it makes a diflerence in me 
that I wish you to realize before you see me in a strong 
light.” 


tention of 


receiving no repiy tuc 


door, with the in 


portier 


but 


He rapped at the 
leaving his parcels there, 


ked 


them under his arm. A moment later Harmony was in the 
open air, rather dazed, a bit excited lovely with the 
color the adventure brought into her face Her compani 


walked essayed a 


fugitive 


tall, slightly 


giance up at him, ar 


reside her 


little 


stooped she 


side meeting his eys 


hastily averted hers. 

They passed a policeman, and suddenly there flashed 
into the girl's mind little Scatchett’s letter 

“Do be careful, Harry. If any one you do not know 
speaks to you, call a policeman 

ir 

HE coffee house was warm and bright. Round its 

small tables were gathered miscellaneous groups, here 
and there a woman, but mostly men— uniformed officers, 
who made of the neighborhood coffee house sort of club 
where under their breath they criticized the government 


and retailed small regimental gossip from the 


still wearing under the beards 


professor 


universily, of middle life the 


horizontal scars of student days; elderly doctors from 
the general hospital across the street; Hofrath or 
two, drinking beer and reading the Fliegende Blaetter and 
Simplicissimus; and in an alcove round a billiard 
group of noisy korps students. Over all 
of coffee, strong black coffee, with a tig 
it color. It above the 
dominated the atmosphere 
richness A bustle of 
rattle of newspaper 


fine 


even a 


table a 


a permeating odor 


made or two to give 
rose even blue tobacco haze and 
with its spicy and stimulating 
a hum of convers 


click of billiard ball thi 


waiters, 


and the 


was the coffee house. 
Harmony had never been inside one before. The litt 
music colony had been a tight-closed corporat retaining 


its American integrity, in spite of the salo f Maria 


Theresa and three expensive lessons week in Germa 
Harmony Knew the art gallerie and the churche whict 
were free, and the opera, thanks to no butter at supper 


But of that backbone of Austrian life, the coffees 
she was profoundly ign 
Her companion found her 


orant, 

a seat In a corner near 
a heater and disay an instant on the search 
for the Pari 
him wit 
lights, he was not hand 
His wide, his 


nondescript brown but the 


pe ared for 
of the Herald 


under the brit electri 


editior 





her eyes peen 


some, hardly gov« 


mouth wa nose irregul 


nose character and, thank 


of hair. Not that Harmony saw all this at once, A 
he tacked to and fro round the table with a nod here 
and a word there, she got a sort of « emble effect 
a tall man, possibly thirty, broad-shouldered, son 
what stooped, as tall men are apt to be. And shabt 
undeniably shabby! 

The shabbiness was a shoch A! ! sided 
officer, trim from the points of his mustache to the 
points of his shoes, rose to speak to him. The shab 
biness was accentuated by the contrast. Possibly th 
revelation was an easement to the girl's nervousnes 
This smiling and unpressed individual, blithely waving 
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LY IN OUR CITY 


SOCIE 


PTVHERE isa tiny little tragedy going 
on in society in our city day by 
day. Ido not think people gener- 
ive noticed it, but all the society 

litors know about it and it makes our 

rts ache. There are four of us society 
liters one girl from each paper—and 
e know most of the many, many little 
ragedies going on in society; but we 


ILLUSTRATED 


ink the case of Mrs. Homer Sage is the 
iddest of them all. Sage is not her real 
Nowhere in this story do I use 

real names. I should not dare! 

Mrs came to our 
city in the early days and made consid- 
erable money, but he lost nearly every- 
thing in one of those booms that used 
to strike our country as regularly as 
vinter and Then he died, leav- 
ing his wife, who was much younger than 
with nothing much but a good 


Sage’s husband 


summer, 


i imself, 
ocial position, 

It take 
position even in a city the size of ours, 
and poor Mrs. Sage has barely enough 
to live on; yet she hates to give up 
} suppose she is more to be 
pitied than blamed, for that seems to be 
about all there is left in life for her. She 
is « dear soul, always kind and good- 
natured, and always willing to tell the 
girls who do society for the papers any- 
thing she knows in the way of news 
sometimes going to great 


money to maintain a social 


societ ! 


or gossip 
lengths to do us favors. 

People wonder why she persists in 
going round to parties and other affairs 
when she has none of the pretty clothes other women wear, 
and is but it seems to give her the utmost 
pleasure to do those things, and so we try to help her by 
dressing her up a bit. 

Perhaps I had better explain now that the society editors 
in our city are also the society reporters. All our papers 
have rather limited staffs, and one girl is supposed to be 
able to get all the society news and edit it too. I am told 
that in large cities the papers have very extensive society 
staffs and that many of the society reporters are men. Iam 

fraid a male society reporter would be regarded out our 
iy in the same light as a grown man wearing a watch on 
his wrist is regarded. He certainly would not do in society 


” shabby 4 


anyway 

Poor Mrs. Sage has just one evening outfit—at least we 
have never seen her in any other. It consists of a sugges- 
tion of a waist, fashioned out of an old chiffon automobile 
veil, caught in the back at the waist-line with a coral brooch, 
oh, so carelessly—over the 
houlders into demisleeves, and fastened at the girdle. 
This is of crushed ribbon. The skirt is almost as 
crushed and is an ancient silk affair, draped in the prevail- 


brought forward carelessly 
girdle 


iny mode 
She has one pair of white silk stockings, a present from 
years ago, which appear at dances only. White 
which have been cleaned almost to the lining, 
Seldom are her garments sewed, 
pins taking the place of threads and doing valiant service. 
A pin was really never supposed to do what her pins have 


do. But, as I 


one | 
id slipper 


ymmplete her costume. 


say, 


we dress her up. 


What Happened to the Cary Girls 


( N HER first appearance at a social function this season 
we truthfully deseribed the coloring of her gown. At 
the Subseription Dance she wore “‘a robe of cream lace over 


to hear us tell it. And at the Charity 
which is the biggest social event of the season, where 


hite charmeuse 
Ball, 
everybody wears their newest and prettiest costumes, we 
ul her “charming in a rose gown of embroidered chiffon, 
trimmed with rare lace.” 
She has never made any comment on our efforts, but I 
ope she appreciates them. 
it that same Charity Ball we also dressed up the 
Cary girls—but in a very different way. 
lhe Cary girls come from a small town down the state. 
three of them and the youngest is about twenty. 
father is immensely wealthy. He made millions out 
I am told he is as plain as an old shoe and that 
his good wife is the same way; but his three daughters have 
been educated in the East, as is the custom with our 
ealthy people nowadays; and I fear they have become 
at least they seem to think they have. 
I am told they are very conscious of their wealth and 
sition in their home town and hold themselves superior 


It wa 


here are 
Pheir 


of cattle. 


ilien to our soil 


“Be Lively — But be Truthful. 


BY MAY WILisOown 


to the people round them. We had been hearing for some 
time through their admiring friends in our city that the 
Carys were planning an assault on the local social citadel, 
and that they would burst on us at the Charity Ball; but 
it so happened that none of the society editors knew the 
girls by sight. 

We always wait in the women’s dressing room at the 
Charity Ball to take names and notes on the gowns as the 
guests are laying off their wraps. There was a new girl with 
us that night who had just gone to work on the Democrat, 
and it was her first big affair. 

She was a shrinking little body, anyway, and was greatly 
flustered; so the rest of us were helping her, because we 
knew nearly everybody who came in. If we did not 
asked—and a case of a woman refusing to give her name 
at a Charity Ball was almost unheard of. That is what she 
is really there for. 

Finally four girls came fluttering in like so many butter- 
flies and I recognized one of them as a local girl. 

“Ask Miss Jones who those folks are with her,” I said 
to the girl from the Democrat. She timidly approached 
the group; but Miss Jones was chatting gayly with some 
one, so the new girl turned to the trio of gorgeously gowned 
young women—I heard afterward they had those gowns 
made in New York especially for this and 
inquired their names. The 5 favored her with a combined 


we 


occasion 
stare. 

‘I—I want them for the papers,” 
blingly. 

“Oh,” said one of the girls with great hauteur, “we 
don’t care to go in for that sort of thing!” 

‘Not at-all!” declared another, “You cannot have our 
names.” 


she explained trem- 


“ Dear me, how impertinent!" echoed the third; 
poor girl crept back to us utterly crushed. 

Of course we found out they were the Cary girls and we 
were all quite indignant, though we know that attitude 
that “Don’t care for that sort of thing!""—very well. It 
is a common attitude on the part of near-society people. 
They seem to think it impresses us with the idea that they 
are different and somewhat above the ordinary run of 
people and customs, though frankly it merely gives us a 
headache. We know very well they do care for “that sort 
of thing.” 

So we plotted a plot against the Cary girls. We dressed 
them up. Had they been polite to that shrinking new girl 
they would have appeared in the four newspapers of our 
city, in their proper alphabetical order, about as follows: 

Cc 

Cary, Miss Grace—Lavender charmeuse, with tunic of 
pearl-embroidered lace. 

Cary, Miss Lucy 
charmeuse, 

Cary, Miss Alice— Pale green brocaded crépe de Chine, 
with frills of tulle, edged with rhinestones. 


and the 


Cream chiffon over gold-colored 


Geo as Far as You Like Along Those Lines" 


March 14, 1914 


PRESTON 


As a matter of fact, it was printed in 

each paper like this: 
Cc 

Cary, Miss Grace—Lavender serge, 
trimmed with self-tone braid; corsage 
bouquet of gloria roses. 

Cary, Miss Lucy— Yellow brilliantine, 
made en princesse; necklace and fan 
chain of large corals. 

Cary, Miss Alice— Green velvet, with 
large white-lace medallion garniture. 


Now the general color combinations 
were the same in both instances and 
there was method in this. We figured 
that a woman reading the latter des- 
criptions the following day would per- 
haps try to recall just what those Cary 
girls had worn, and vaguely she might 
bring to memory the fact that those 
were the color schemes; but in the rush 
and bustle of a big ball details of dress 
are not likely to be remembered long. 
You see, we did not want to lay ourselves 
open to the charge of deliberate perver- 
sion of facts. 

For the benefit of any man reader who 
may be interested I might say that the 
costuming of the Carys as it appeared 
in our papers was atrocious, particularly 
for such anevent. Ask your wife! 

The copyreaders and the 
readers at our offices did not notice 
anything wrong in that dressing up, of 
course, even if they took the trouble to 
go through the long alphabetical list of 
guests and gowns, which I doubt. They 
are all men; and to all men in newspaper 
offices chiffon, cut the bias, represents the 
beginning and end of women’s apparel. 

The papers in the Carys’ home town copied the descrip- 
tions, and I hear everybody in the town be:ieves that was 
what the girls really wore, and are extremely critical of 
their taste. I know that all the women in our city are 
constantly remarking: “‘ Well, you’d just think that people 
with that much money would ——” and so on. 

As for the Cary girls, little Miss Jones, whose houseguest 
they were, tells me they seemed very anxious to see the 
papers the next day, which was strange in view of the fact 
that they did not care for that sort of thing; and that they 
seemed greatly agitated after they had seen them all. 


proot 


cerise on 


Mrs. Crimmins Tells Her Life Story 


N THE very heels of the Cary girls at the Charity Ball 
that night there came a woman of an exactly opposite 
type, but one that is also quite common. She rushed o1 
us as soon as she got through the door, throwing her wraps 
behind her, calling us “ Girls!”’ and making a terribly gushy 
fuss over us. 

She is a climber, who believes that publicity is the key to 
social success in our city; and I have only to reach into a 
pigeonhole in my desk for a letter she sent me soon after 
her arrival in the city a year or so ago. In quoting it | 


am using fictitious names: 


My dear Miss Sidney: Please find my daughter's picture 
inclosed— Miss Henrietta Watson. We have recently com: 
to your city to live permanently, and any time you should 
care to call I can give you reference as to our social stand 
ing in , our former home. There we were members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church—the most exclusive 
set—and were prominent in church and club societies. I 
was a member of the —— Art Clul a very select body. 
Having always lived in , and both my family and my 
first husband's family being prominent socially, we had a 
wide circle of friends. My daughter Henrietta took vocal 
culture from Mr. and sang at formal affairs and 
religious meetings quite frequently. 

Since coming to your city last June we have established 
a new and delightful acquaintance here. I am a member 
of the Club and we immediately placed our letters 
in —— Methodist Episcopal Church. My first husband 
was very prominent in the Masonic Order in 
My own mother’s home was in and she came 
that place to fifty years ago. 

Kindly publish my daughter’s picture and say: Miss 
Henrietta Watson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Crimmins. If possible to do so will you publish it Sunday? 
We take the morning paper. 

Yours very truly, 


too. 


from 


IpA CRIMMINS. 


Now that woman is slowly but surely breaking in— not 
through publicity, as she fondly believes, however, but 
because she will not be denied. : 

The population of our city is about two hundred thou- 
sand, and it seems to me that most of the inhabitants are 














engaged in a struggle for social recognition of d and 


The struggle is even 


one Kl 


another— most of the women anyway. 


keener than in a very large city or in a very old small 











city—and certainly more pathetic; for in the large and 
the old communities I think people are more apt to appre- 
ciate their limitations and keep themselves within bounds 
or are kept in bounds by those limitations. 

Out our way it is rather an open field. We are very new; 


we are so new that the children of our second generation 

have not yet reached the grammar-school age, and the first 

generation is still very much alive. We have no 
but 

There is a great de 

new money. There are 

you call thirty years old; 


founded inside that pe 


ancient 
traditions; we are going to get them. 

al of money in our city, but it is mostly 
no old, established fortunes, unless 
our fortunes were 


Many ol 


ains in gold or silver ore. 


and most of 


some much later. 


riod 


them were taken from the mour 


Some were made in livestock and some in oil; others were 


made in irrigation projects ar d real estat 


Some of our gold may not glitter much, on account of the 


gloss having been rubbed off in sliding it back and forth 
across the gaming table and some of it is even said to bea 


] 


bit tarnished; but it new, and it is all 


worth one hundred cents to the dollar. 


is all comparatively 





Our society does not care a whole lot about the good old 
days—yet. I know a number of our very nicest and most 
prominent women who can look back across a very few 
years into the rear door of a smelly mining-camp kitchen; 


that is nothing to their discredit, 
loatt 
children ran the streets of tir y mountal 


but I 


and, though you cannot 


blame them if they e the recollection of those times. 


T} er 


footed: 





towns, bare- 


*s children will go to Yale and 


schools of the East. 


their childrer 


Harvard and the finest finishing 
men made their stake 


natural 


ieee] 
As soon as the out in the little 





impul was to move the 


towns of the state, the 

family to our city then, as now, the big town of this se« 

tion. The next impulse was to construct ornate houses; and 
then social ambitions followed as a matter of course. So 


too, did society columns and society editors. 


The Climbing of the Cliffs 


r — social fabric of our town is as variegated as a Scotch 
laid. An outsider reading the items that appear in my 
} . Mv} A 


column under the heading In Society could not detect any 


difference in the social status of the Cliffs, who are men- 
tioned in my opening paragraph, and the Adamses, who 


are named i my closing sentences— so far as the tone of 
the items is concerned; but there is a difference—a differ- 
ence much wider than the column of type that stretche 


The 
The Frederick Cliffs entertained at 


Their 


between them. rst item Say 


t evening guests were 





item declares: 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Street, entertained a number of their fr 
party at the Grand Theater last 
evening. Their guests were and 


George H. Adams, of 1915 Box Elder 


with a box 


so on. 


You will note that I seem to take 
it for granted that everybody 
the Frederick Cliffs 
‘the” 
does know them, while I identify the 
Adamses by a residence number 
The Adamses may be very estimable 
people, for all I know. I hope they 
I never heard of them before ir 
The item was handed in to 


by a man in the business office, 


knows 
note, also, that 


and everybody in our city 


are. 
my life. 
I 
who mumbled something about their 
being friends of the paper. 

There are a dozen other items ir 
my column, from that and similar 
sources, all under the general head- 
ing In pociety. Now the Adamses 
10t actually in society at all and 
I am well aware of that fact. Neither 
is Miss Ellen Muldowney, of 121 
Delgado Street, who is mentioned in 
quite an elaborate item, entertain- 
ing a crowd of her young friends 
from St. Patrick’s Parish with a taffy 
pull 

I happen to know that Miss Ellen 
is the daughter of Shoeless Mike 
Muldowney, a tough, saloon-keeping 
character over in the Fourth Ward; 
but very likely the Adamses and the 
Muldowneys take the Chronicle, 
and in a town of two hundred thou 
sand people you cannot pick and 
choose for your subscribers, or for 
your society news. 

As for the Frederick Cliffs, I do 
not believe they ever read the Chron- 
The y rece ived precedence 





are 








- ; 
icle at all. 


my column and in all ‘ 


ociely colulr ~ 


because they are the le: the Smart Set of 








our city, and that precedence is a small bit of 
snobhe ry on the of the society editors 
Yes, I know you have t sme at the idea ol 
1 Smart Set in a | \ but we 
have it just the Same, and it 18 a very seriou 
matter to the Smart Setters and to the people 
who would like to be Smart Setters Che mem- 
bers of that coterie are the little tin gods of our 
tiny social world and are worshiped accordingly 


} 
of them, all told 


Cliff 


There are 


, , 
and ruled Dy 


picked 


more than I 

Mrs. 
tioned along with her 
he is married to Mrs. Cliff. that Mr 


Cliff is a very clever woman, because she came 


w hose t isbal i 
is gener ll mer 
Is generally met 
Peo; le Sa) 
is a sort of rank 


Lo our city 


outsider and rose to 
social supremacy; but, after r the 


I diss The 


are, for the most part, very wealthy professional 


circle about her, 


men, capitalists and men of leisure and their 
and 


most of them came origi: ally 


families; from 
the Ex 
ist 


They are singularly colorless folks, with 


of health, 


a nice place to live 


ist for investment, reasons 


bec ause our city is 

single attribute of wealth; but the y are the social 

What's What 
Mrs. ( 


no 


in our community. 


‘¥ 
il 
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outnern 


il was 


West 
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and money. some fi 





son of the tl 
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arbiter « 





and mart 
His wi 


and when she died the 





years ago 


the social 





in our state. 


daughter-in-law succes 


social power 
The 


history of 


thougn 


1ame of Frederick Cliff the First runs t 


the West like a bright cord. He was: 





vonored ci S a movil g igure 





ize 
political and civic life of the community. H 
nonentity. Heshares his wife's taste for social p 
s of no more real consequence in our cit) 


y—than Shoeless Mike Muldowney 
Money — an 


of admission to the set of Mrs. Cliff's selection 


society 


dad money oO seems to constitu 


vision. 
work in overalls and jumper side by 
down in a gold mine 

Now, 


their feet on her; bi 


ne has money 
ol course, there are people in our ¢ 


it | 


And hundreds of very nice women 


ity wm 
Wipe 
she is In It. 
ina pathetic strugyie lo reac h her social level. 
children I suppose that fifty years from now the 
leading representatives of a new aristocracy, whi 
forming before our very « 
I fear, shall have 
narrow-foreheaded, polo-playing, automobiling 
In our city that Is ge 
letting ancestors to roll right over in their 


is of the Count 


Fifty years from now we 





grave 


see it growing up on the veranda: 


“Not at All! 


You Cannot Have Our 


a lot ol 
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there were two daughters. 
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There is one old lady in the Smart Set who used to 


side With her husband 


f it 
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»wouild not 


am talking about society and 
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yes in this Western country 


a strange, 
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g to cause our Indian-fighting, blood 
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Names 
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kind an 


light of advertiser 
of little s« some 
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respectable old f 
business men, who 


propert 
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“I Wae Just 
Thinking That the Girte’ 
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Daughters of the Revolution, and all 
that sort of thing; but one could not 
get very far on just that alone 
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Non-Combatant of Baselbaillll 


simp”’—I am opening my daily mail—“I 
always thought you were the worst baseball writer 
in this town and now I know it. When you say the 
umpire was right in calling that man out at the plate 
rday you only prove what I have claimed ever since 
began reading your punk. I claim they could put all your 
brains on the back of a flea and it could lope from here to 
I was present at that 


ol poor 


California without raising a sweat. 
game myself and I could see the man 
afe a mile. Everybody round 
same thing. You ought 
ingstown and have Reese 
head. You 
this letter no farther. Ob- 
aims to hurt my 
e, of Youngstown, 


imine your 


the writer 
Mr. Rees 
Ohio, is an individual of some note in 


feelings. 


the baseball world, who makes a spe- 

y of tinkering up ballplayers. He 
bears the title of the Bonesetter. The 
letter-writer’s implication is quite 
plain 30 I try another letter 
large stack. 

* Dieer ser,” it run 

hriber to ure pape but i see you sade 
Jek Daubert is a beter firz basemen 
layr then Stuffy Mickennez soe i 
gez ure just a dirty lire and a cruke 
nd i 
Nevertheless I ama baseball writer. 
1 am a chronicler of daily events on 
the diamond fora morning newspaper 
in one of the big-league cities of the East; and I gather from 
the mass of letters [ receive that there is a slight difference 
our 341,682—sworn statement—sub- 
qualifications for the job. However I 
have compared notes with scores of other baseball writers, 
nd they similar dissensions among their readers; 

I judge that baseball fans are contrary by nature. I 
judge, too, that writing letters on baseball runs baseball a 
mighty close second as our national pastime. 

Writing baseball is mainly a pretty soft situation, and 
the bottom of my heart I thank the man who in- 
but I must say there are times when my job 
does not wholly appeal to me—there are two times, to be 
am not counting mailtime. 

Along about the middle of July, when I am baking on a 
shelf in westbound Pullman, inhaling smoke and 
cinders, and listening to the guttural snoring of a carload 

ballplayers— strange bon those fellows can sleep, 
1 in an oven!—1I get to thinking that I have a hard life. 

I get to thinking of a lot of things I would rather do than 
travel with a baseball club in the summer— things involv- 
ing fixed able beds, and quiet slumber, undis- 
turbed in the early morning by a clatter of conversation 
bellow from some double-lunged 
athlete at the far end of the Pullman yelling, “‘Heads up!” 
the ballplayer’s warning to his dressing fellows that a 
passing through the club’s private car on her 
diner—and to beware of their language. 


to me; 
irom a 


“i em a suck- 


ol opinion among 


cribers as to my 


report 


from 


vented it; 
exact. I 
some 
of lusty 


evel 


anc immoy 


an an intermittent 


woman is 


way to the 


Off to the Spring Training Camp 


bb other time when I am neither carefree nor happy is 


when I go South with’a big delegation of 
to watch the process known as spring training, 
the limbering up and condition- 
older players and a managerial examination into 
the possibilities of the youngsters. 

I go there to make daily reports of a column or so to my 
paper on what happens in the training camp. Nothing 
much really does happen in a training camp, but I 
volve that column or so just the same. The mental 
terrifi 


e springtime, 
ballplayers 


which has two purposes 


ing of the 


ever 
have to ¢ 
strain is 
My first experience with a big-league club was on a 
spring training trip. I was not a baseball writer then and 
had no particular ambition te become a baseball writer. 
I was a general reporter, with a slight leaning toward 
politics and out of a job. Running over in my mind the 
eball writers of my acquaintance, it occurs to me 
that few of them have been baseball writers throughout 
their newspaper careers, and most of them came, as I did, 
from minor-league city, so to speak, to the major 
as the ballplayers come. 
always taken more or less interest in baseball, 
at one time I had even written baseball in 
In the minor-league town out West I came 
from the newspapers leave the matter of writing the ball 
games callow young person who generally wears 
lever clothes and carries a big red-backed scorebook in 
his side pocket in plain view. Usually he does uptown 
hotels after he gets through writing about the ball game, 


hat of bas 


some 
iMagUues just 

I had 
however, and 
: small way. 


to some 


I Found 
Thatl 
Was Very 
Weicome to 
Their City 


and if he displays some reportorial efiicienc 
graduates to the regular local staff. 

I had passed through such a period. I was such a callow 
young person. I had the clothes and the red-backed score- 
I remember both very distinctly; but I had prac- 
tically forgotten that chapter in my life when I went East 
I knew, of course, that baseball writers were regarded as 
more important in the big-league towns, because I had 
seen their pictures in the papers, with their names in big 
black type over their stories; but I think I had some hazy 
idea that they were a specially sporty breed of newspaper 
men—some sect peculiar and distinct from other branches 
of the journalistic game. 

I know now that almost any newspaper man could 
become a baseball writer on short notice, though I do not 
mean to intimate that any newspaper man would. 

I applied to a managing editor for a job one day in late 
March, and after listening for some time to my recital of 
my ability he suddenly interrupted me with a brusque: 

‘Have you ever done baseball?”’ 

I said I had. I did not say how I had do 
but in other respects my answer was quite truthful. 

“All right!’’ he said. “‘You can go down to Texas and 
join the National League club there. One of our baseball 
men is sick; and you stay with the ballplayers until they 
home. The sporting editor will give you instructions 
as to what we want.” 

Afterward I learned that this particular managing editor 
viewed baseball writers as a sort of necessary evil more 
than anything else, which doubtless accounts for the casual 
manner in which he gave me the assignment. Some other 
managing editors view us the same way, I fear. I know his 
attitude caused me to lower all my previous estimates 
of baseball writing; but I raised them again—and even 
higher than before—after I had talked to the sporting 
editor about three minutes. 

That gentleman expressed considerable astonishment 
that I had been selected—and as he expressed it every 
time he looked at me I infer that his first impressions of me 
were not wholly favorable; but he gave me to understand 
that I was taking over a considerable job and that I was 
now a person of some importance in his withal, a 
pretty lucky fellow. 

He sent me off to join the training squad, which had 
already been in camp several weeks, with a feejing akin to 
awe. I felt as Mike Donlin, the famous slugger, says he 
felt the first time he entered a big-league camp. 

“IT thought those big leaguers could do anything,” 
says Mike. “IT thought they could walk a tight wire if 


he eventually 


book 


> b ase ball, 


come 


eyes 


nec essary ! 

And that is about what I thought too. I know I was 
somewhat surprised to find they were just human beings, 
most of them much younger than myself, with quite a 
sprinkling of mere schoolboys. 

I was surprised, too, to find that some of the baseball 
writers were serious-minded men of middle age, who had 
little to say about baseball and a great deal to say about 
other things. One of them talked to me an hour on the 
general subject of archeology, thinking that, as I had come 
from the West, I might be able to give him some information 
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about the cliffdwellers. He is one 
of the best baseball writers in this 
country and the last man you would 
suspect of being interested in such 
dead-and-gone propositions as ruins. 

I found the other writers were 
young men with a rather humorous 
view of life—especially of baseball, 
when they mentioned baseball at 
all—and I found they were one and 
all suffering from training-camp 
ennui, which came to me in a pro- 
nounced form later on. I found, too, 
that I was very welcome to their city. 
The fact that I had never been in a 
training camp before gave me a pecul- 
iar value in their eyes. They felt I 
might have a fresh viewpoint that 
would be productive of ideas for sto- 
ries. I welcome other verdant young 
men the same way now. 

The ballplayers were much more 
offish toward me, and I heard one of 
the older men ask a veteran 

“Who's the busher?”’ 

The players regarded me the same 
as they regarded a recruit ballplayer 
just out of the high grass, and it was 

nonths before I had a speaking ac- 
quaintance with all the men in the 
club. I am not very backward about 
trying to make acquaintances, either. 

There were seven baseball writers in the camp when | 
joined, most of them more or less famous in their calling: 
and I have never seen a group of men so courteous and kind 
to a newcomer. They coached me along in my 
carefully as though they had known me and been personally 
interested in me all my life; and I have seen them coach 
others the same way. It is a spirit that I find prevails more 
generally among baseball writers than among other 
bunch of fellows I have ever encountered. It seems to be 
almost 


writer: 


work as 


any 


an unwritten code. 


A Daily Column About Nothing 


a that was some years ago; and every spring 
then I have been going South in the middle of Feb 
to spend six weeks in some tiny town dragging out m) 
column or so of happenings where 
happens. I have been able to get away Writh 
baseball—to tell the whole truth, I have tried. 
baseball who endeavor to maintain 
baseball and give the 
that their calling rather bores them than otherwise; 
I am to state that I still like the game; anc ‘ 
think of no more congenial occupation th 
ball —except, as I am explaining, during 
season. 

I do not know who picked out Southern training camps 
for ballplayers in the first place; but whoever it was had 
no particular regard for the personal comfort of baseball 
writers—I'll say that for them. Baseball managers claim 
that the smaller the town the better it is for training pur- 
poses, so the ballplayers will have no side attractions from 
their work; and it seems to be my luck to draw the extra- 
small ones— generally some little town in Texas, where the 
night life is limited to three or four moving-picture shows. 

Even the Texas climate cannot make up for a drafty 
room in a hotel that apparently dates back to the days of 
Sam Houston; and Texas is supposed to have the best 
climate in the world—for baseball training. It is not the 
best climate in the world for baseball writing, however. 
Some of the big-league clubs have lately commenced to 
invade Florida, and others have always trained in Georgia 
and at Gulf ports; but there are generally several clubs in 
Texas every spring. : 

Weather is the most important consideration in spring 
training—-and weather is largely a matter of luck, no mat- 
ter where you go. One spring it may rain constantly and 
the next spring a ball club may not miss a single day of 
outdoor work. It takes a resourceful manager to condition 
a club when the weather is bad throughout a training 
period, but it takes an even more resourceful baseball 
writer to produce a daily column or so under such conditions. 

The first squad to strike a training camp nowadays is 
usually made up of from fifteen to twenty-five recruits, an 
old catcher or two, the trainer, the manager and the base- 
ball writers. The regulars, or veterans, come straggling 
along a couple of weeks later, singly and in smail detach- 
ments; and by that time the manager has thoroughly 
inspected his youngsters and the baseball writers are 
pretty well out of ideas. 


nothing much 
> never from 
never 
know m writers 


a cynical pose toward impression 
put 
free 
writing base- 


the spring training 





Occasionally during those first couple of weeks in the 
camp, when only the unknown recruits are present and I 
am building my daily column or so on feeble foundation, 
I am struck by a strangely reminiscent strain in what I 
write. It seems to be a vague echo of something I have 
heard before. I suppose it is my imagination; but there 
is no de [ 





lying that there is a lot of sameness to every 
February and early March day in a training camp, and I 
am afraid to look up the files of my paper for fear a certain 
suspicion should be confirmed. 

Every writer sends his paper an average of, say, a thou- 
sand words a day from the camp. Some—], for instance 
will go as high as two thousand to twenty-five hundred 
words daily throughout the training period. Some writers, 
too, will supply other papers besides their own; so the 
amount of matter sent out daily from the « amps occupied 
by clubs from the larger cities—such as New York 
Philadelphia, Chicago 

The ordinary force cart 
the size of that extra-small town which I frequent in the 
spring would be inadequate to handle even a portion of 






Boston— is enormous. 


ied by a telegraph office in a tow 





our daily file; so the telegraph companies send several 


experienced operators there every y who do nothing 





but dispatch the press matter over direct wires connecting 
the camp with the newspaper offices of the East and West. 


A Cure for Ball-Shy Batsmen 


W* USED to have a writer with us in the spring who was 
very ingenious in thinking up ideas forstories. He lad 
the most active imagination I have ever known in a train- 
ing camp. One year he thought up a way to keep timid 
batters from pulling away from the plate when the ball was 
delivered by the pitchers—an almost fatal batting weak- 
ness. His idea was that if a rope was tied to the timid 
batter’s leg and yanked from the opposite side of the plate 
every time he started to put his free foot in the water- 


bucket— as the ballplayers describe the ac 


from the whizzing ball—it would cure him 





He suggested his idea to the man: 





an idea for a story he suggested it anager or some 


ballplayer, and he was generally sure of sanction sufficient 
for his purpose—the same being quotation marks. The 
manager and the ballplayers know it is a tough job getting 
stories in the training camp and are duly helpful. 


“That sounds all right,’’ said the manager, concerning 
the rope theory. 

He would have said it sounded all right if the writer had 
suggested painting the ballplayers pink, just to be agree- 
able. So the writer enlisted the aid of a very timid recruit, 
who had no notion what it was all about, and put his 
scheme into practice. The result was a column story for 
all hands, but he nearly broke the recruit’s neck with the 
experiment. 

As there are only recruits in camp for the first two weeks 
of the training season, naturally I have to write about the 
recruits; and I look them over almost as eagerly as the 
manager in his quest for real baseball talent, which is 
nearly as scarce as interesting news features about the 
young men. I am familiar with them all in a general way 
before I « 
their pictures in the paper some time du 


r lay eyes on them. I have probably printed 





g the winter, for 








as soon as a youngster is acquired by a big-league c 


minor-league record is exploited at great length; but my 
readers are supposed to be thirsting for information on 
how the young men shape up in training and I do my level 


‘ 


best to assuage that thirst with a flood of 
If there is a real character among the kids—some youth 
with a quaint personality—I deem myself mighty lucky, 


observation. 


Baseball Fans are Unquestionably the 
World's Champion Letter Writers 
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and that young man gets a } if publicity be- 
iore the ve terans snow i} . W ne the Y come the 


lans 


recruits are promptly forgotten, because the 
would rather read about some one tl ey know. 
The year that Chief Meyers, the big catcher of 
the New York Giants, appeared in the training 
camp, he was as manna from heaven to the 
baseball-writing brigade. He is an Indian—a 
Mission Indian. Had he been the greatest nat 
ural ballplayer that ever showed up in camp he 


would not have received half the attention he got 


A 
Then it so happened that during the practice 
games on the training field Meyers commenced 
belting out home runs. Of course he was hitting 


100se pit 


tching, for the 


the ball round; but they were none the less home runs : eee = y 
) ~ 
and he is an Indian. Enough! The papers in New Yorh - 


yu 





‘rs were still lobbing 





fairly teemed with tales of Meyers’ prowess. He got credit 








ior hitting twenty-seven home runs In practice that spring; 
and this record created quite a commotion among the fans, 
though ordinarily, I think, the fans take training-camp 


ories with some little sal 


Anyway, as the club neared home and Meyers found out 














how he had been press-age! ted by the writers he got Over Twe-+Thirds of the Recruits Go Back to the 
pretty much worried. He called one of them aside the day Bushes and Stay There 
the club hit New York and said 
“I don’t care so much about myself, but I've just got the grour lled with sand, where the manager teaches 
to make good for you bo ™ the boys to runt ‘ and ten hours of this sort of t 
That afternoon in an exhibitior game against Yale, as every day for a couple of weel or ol watching the veter 
I recall it, and with a big crowd looking on, Meyers whaled ans play handball and lawn ter gets mighty monotone 
























out two home runs. I do not believe he got another home to a man loo} g ior ne 
run that particular seaso but the two were sufficient It is a welcome change when the manager finally divides 
the writers were vindicated. his squad into two teams and starts playing a little rs 

H ever there is not alw ays an Indian in camp: so baseball Then come week-end tr to near-t wns 
some other natior ality must be made to answer. If there for exhibitio z es, lor eve ttle bit he to pa 
ire no | acters or he ivy hitters there is generally a expenses during the training season; and, after i, there 

tcher with a new delivery Whatever became of those no training for a ballplayer so good as Pp ng | Some 
D vith the sinker iothing ball and all those times a manager will have enough b llplaye rs in camp to 
other freak curves of bygor ngs, anyway? I cannot send out three teams for Saturday and Sunday games; he 
even remember tl ry names now. always has enough for two big squads 

Most recruits see to be phenoms in the spring us I can When the club finally bre cam] and starts for the 
prove by any number of stories | have written in the past North the players are divided into two bodie One is 
and they were not creatures born of my imagination, made up of the reguiars, with a few recruits the manager 
either—at least not a Once in a while a manager wants to keep his eye on; and the other is composed of 
will find himself with a crew of youngsters in which thers recruits, with one or two veterans to steady them. This 
is not a single glint of future promise—and those are long, delegation is known as the second team-—or the Yanigar 
hard springs for the baseball writers too: but generally Wh) tne re illed Yanigans | do not know but all big 
there is a phenom in the spring. You may not hear so league recruits, when banded together in a team, are called 
much of him after that, but he has his day sometimes Yaniga Individually and alone a recruit is called a 
his several d iys late in February and early in Marct Dbusher The second team disappears into the recesses of 

A baseball writer is no more of a clairvoy ant than 1 the South for a series of exhibition games in the smaller 
nanager, however, and he cannot tell that some fla hy lad towns, and we hear mighty little of them until they rejoin 


he is indust lously advertising, and who seems to be a the main bod) up North, 

real find, is going to blow up in two weeks. Neither can he 

tell that some other gawky-looking lad, who is apparently The Troublous Northward Trail 
so clumsy he cannot get out of his own way, is going to turn 


great star. He has to take them—and write — first team plays exhibition games in the large tie 


out to bea 
them—as he finds them, which explains the springtime 


































ing home by easy stages, in order that the piayers 
phe nom. may gradual hecome accustomed to the climatic changes 
Over two-thirds of the recruits seen in the spring train- the baseball writers are generally with the main body 
ing camps, and who get much publicity just because they and it is on the trek North that we are apt to have our 
are there, are never heard of again. vey go back to the real trouble 
bushes and Stay there. I see some of them go with real No secretary of a ball club ever yet mapped out 
regret too—they would make good material for me up in _itinera with reference to the convenience of the basel 
the big leagues. write ind I guess no secretary ever will, though a lo 
lay gets t ry much like another in the trai: them have been baseball writers themselves at that Halt 
ing camp, so far as the work of the players is concerned; the time a secretary will figure on catching a trai about 
al very little thi e seized | tne ball writers for five minute ifter an exhibition game is over and that 
stories. We had an old catcher with means the baseball writers must write their stories while 
us one year as a coach for the young the game n progress and leave them to stranger and 
pitchers; and for his own personal chance to reach the telegraph office Most likely it we 
convenience he cut out a round piece not affect the fate of the nation if the stories never 
of ordinary rubber matting, about the wire, but how are you going to explain that to a fretful 
he size of a hot-water bag, which he sporting editor whose sole obsession is copy? You canno 
ed asa home plate. Hecouldroll explain it. He must have his coy 
ip and stick it in his pocket when It takes a big-league club about two wee { 
t in use, and it saved him the’ time it abandons the training camp to reach | tl 
other of looking for the regular arrival usually being timed a few days ahead of the ‘ 
ite every time he wanted towarm of the regular season; and those are two weeks of tr 
Ip a pitcher. as well as travel—for the baseball writer M ug 
All the writers in camp used that editors, sporting editors and fans may not believe it 
bit of rubber for long stories, and a spring trai g tour is no ple ire triy t for i 
I have seen it printed and reprinted ball writers —- or for the baseball players, either, for tl 
on the sporting pages all over the matter, as a ball er’s salary doe rt be he 
country. I believe we called it a de- season opens It is not even a pleasure tr | 
e to cure wildness in young pitch- secretary, unless the club should happen to break « 
ers; and it seems to me the W training « nse 
Union collected enough in tolls or Without counting exhibit game I wate! r 
the lamous portable plate to make mately one hundred f I game of base 
t worth preserving as a relic. season. Half of these are on the home ground 
here is not much nourishment the other cities of the big league The first ye | 
for us in the routine of the training a baseball writer I also became quite I 
field. From nine o'clock in the morn- thrill i ever game put nee then I ‘ the r 
ing until late in the afternoon the more dispassionately. I followed a « that 
big squad is working at batting and pionship that first year; and it iS OF hun nature, I 
fielding practice, or in the sliding pit, think, that I should take a deep persona tere t 






which is nothing but a hole dug in fight. Since then, hé 
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any partisan feeling over a ball game, though I am none 
the less interested in the game itself. 

The writer-fan is by no means uncommon, though I 
doubt whether as much personal prejudice or bias enters 
into baseball writing as some fans seem to think. I know 
one famous writer who was a big-league ballplayer in his 
time, and who, all in all, has been following the game for 
nearly thirty years—and he is as much of a fan today as 
any bug that ever infested the bleachers. 

Technically speaking, I suppose I am a baseball reporter, 
but I hold a small pink card which proves that I am a duly 
qualified member of the Baseball Writers’ Association of 
and, as such, “‘entitled to the press courtesies of 
National and American Leagues of Professional Base- 


” 


America, 
the 
ball Clubs 

Press courtesies mean free admission to the ball yards of 
the big leagues; but my little pink card will avail me noth- 
ing at the press gate of one park next season if the presi- 
dent of the club keeps his word. He told me late last 
season he was going to bar me out, because of something 
I said about him or his ball club in the paper. 

Years ago a popular pastime with irascible magnates was 
the barring out of baseball writers whose comments did not 
and it is still occasionally done. 

In the old days when there was but one big league in the 
land and a gentleman of very economical tendencies was 
the owner of the New York Giants, he barred from his ball 
park, among other baseball writers, Charles Dryden, a 
well-known humorous writer on the national game, because 
Dryden stated in print that the owner had ordered his ball- 
so there should be no 


suit the views of the owners 


players to eat soup with a sponge 
vaste of soup! 

The bar proved quite a boon to Dryden, because he con- 
tinued to write the ball games just the same, but from a 
brand-new angle. He ostensibly peered through knot 
holes or interviewed the goats on the cliffs above the ball 
park, and before long he had the whole city laughing at 
the owner. 

The magnate now and always is recognized as a sort of 
official target for the baseball writers; and, though most 
of the magnates I know are pretty good fellows, some of 
the others present large, shining and peculiarly inviting 
marks. There is really no closed season on the owner of 
a ball club, so far as the baseball writers are concerned, 
though he is not molested a great deal during the 
summer, when the pennant race occupies the center 
of the diamond. 

However it is not regarded as at all improper 
to fry any time—summer or winter. All 
the various shortcomings of a ball club are fre- 
quently charged to the poor magnate, and some- 
times unjustly; but that is one of the penalties of 
being a magnate, I suppose. 

The small pink card I have referred to cost me 
I could be a baseball writer without 
being a member of the Baseball Writers’ Associa- 
tion of America, of course; but as one of the chief 
reasons for organizing the association was to clear 
extraneous parties from the press boxes at the ball 
yards, I gladly subscribe my five dollars and declare 
myself in, heart and soul. 

After a long and patient study, I must confess 
my inability to explain the psychology of the fan 
who wants to sit in a press box, where he has no 
but the fact remains that before the 
association took hold you could find almost every- 
body but basebail writers in the boxes. You cannot see the 
game from most press boxes as well as you can from the 
stand, and the average baseball writer would not sit in 
the box if he could avoid it; in fact, many of them do sit 


elsew here as a matter of choice. 


him at 


five dollars, 


business; 


The World's Champion Letter Writers 


. {E Baseball Writers’ Association of America is officially 
recognized by the baseball authorities as having control 
over the press boxes, and it is also a factor in framing up 


As a general thing, the official scorer in 
is a baseball writer. 

In addition to reporting the occurrences on the ball 
field, | occasionally write a column of comment, editorial 
in nature, giving my views on this and that in the baseball 
world; and it is such a column that provokes a storm of 
letters of the type I have quoted at the beginning of my 

Baseball fans are unquestionably the world’s 
champion letter writers. I concede them the title, not only 
on my personal observations but on what the other base- 
ball writers tell me—and the fans run largely to anonymous 


the scoring rules, 


every city 


article. 


letlers too, 

Not ail of them are written in a spirit of criticism, by 
iny means. Some fans like to air their views and I am glad 
to furnish the air. Others ask questions; in fact the que- 
ries are so numerous that I devote a separate department 
to them every day, and some mighty queer interrogations 
are shoved at me. 

\ slight error in a story of a ball game rarely escapes the 
eagle eye and facile pen of the fan. I marvel at some of 
those letters. I marvel that the letter writers can spare 


the time to write them, for they are generally very long. 
I marvel, too, at the class of people who write. Rich man, 
poor man, beggarman perhans—and certainly one inmate 
of Sing Sing—all drop me a few lines. Doctors, lawyers, 
merchants and the chief of a fire department have found 
time and occasion to take a pen in hand. 

The letter writing has its greatest vogue in the summer. 
In the winter my mail drops off to an occasional query, 
which proves to my mind that, though the fans may con- 
tinue to read baseball, they are not interested in it to any 
great extent. 

The circulation department also feels the reaction, for 
baseball sells thousands and thousands of papers during the 
season. It is important enough in that respect for every 
afternoon paper in the big-league cities to get out daily 
extras carrying the scores of the games, and those extras are 
a big expense to the publishers. 

Without knowing anything about advertising rates, I 
venture to say offhand that the space devoted to baseball 
by the newspapers of this country every year would cost 
millions of dollars if paid for at the usual rates; and 
when you come right down to cases it is given free to 
advertise what is after all a private business proposition 
as much so as a theater. It is given gratuitously, however, 
because baseball is a great circulation getter—and circu- 
lation, in turn, gets advertising, as I understand the 
proposition. 

Nearly every newspaper in the big league cities carries 
at least two baseball writers nowadays—especially in the 
cities where there are both American and National League 
clubs. One writer is assigned to follow each club. They are 


How are You Going to Explain to a Fretful Sporting Editor 
Whose Sote Obsession is Copy? 


mostly high-salaried men, as salaries go in the newspaper 
game, where philanthropy of the Henry Ford variety has 
never prevailed to any alarming extent. 

I believe that, years ago, it was the custom in most 
newspaper offices to assign the man handiest to cover the 
ball game, and little variety was expected or desired. 
There was no particular style of writing, save in a straight- 
away news fashion, telling what happened, without any 
digressions; and, though that style still prevails to a great 
extent and is preferred by many fans, the specialists have 
introduced a lot of frills of one kind and another. 

Baseball has contributed many a picturesque word and 
phrase to our language, and most of our slang originates on 
the bali field or in the press box; but there is a growing 
prejudice among baseball fans against the use of slang in 
baseball writing. Of course any description of a play in 
ordinary baseball language is technically slang, and you 
could not tell it in any other way without getting involved in 
a lot of words; but some writers are fond of interlarding 
their stories with a weird patter of their own manufacture 
that must be wholly unintelligible to the average reader. 
I know it is unintelligible to me. 

I like slang when it is cleverly employed. I do not use 
much of it myself, because I do not think I can use it 
cleverly; but I like it. Last season a Chicago newspaper 
conducted a voting contest among its readers on the 
proposition of slang in baseball writing, and the fans were 
considerably divided in their preferences. Curiously 
enough, however, baseball people— magnates and players 
seem to be more opposed to the slang than the run of fans. 

In baseball writing we now have the humorist —or 
alleged humorist; and we have the analytical writer 
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orexpert. Once a man even undertook to write every game 
in verse, but he stopped about the second inning of the 
third game. Pegasus was left on the bases. The analytical 
writer is a figure shark and dabbles in what we call t! 
dope. He can figure out the whys and wherefores of base 
ball to the fineness of the hair on a frog’s back, and he is a 
marvel at comparisons and prophecies. If he hits .500 
which would give him an even break on his season’s proph- 
ecies—he feels that the year has not been misspent. There 
is no game so uncertain as baseball, and the very uncertainty 
of it makes the analytical writer the most popular among 
the fans who take their baseball seriously. 

There are millions of that sort of fans—millions! There 
are millions of them in New York, Chicago and Philadel- 
phia, without considering the other cities of the two big 
leagues at all. I not only respect the fan who takes baseball 
seriously—I love him. I love him because he is respon- 
sible for my having a job. There may be times when | 
feel annoyed because the fan who takes baseball seriously 
bawls in my ear; but if it were not for him there would 
be mighty little baseball. 


The Raging of the Fans 


HAVE particular reference to the fan who regards an 

inoffensive-looking young man in a Philadelphia uniform 
as a peculiar menace to the civic well-being of Pittsburgh 
or Chicago, even though the young man may have come 
originally from Paducah, Kentucky, and still resides in 
that city —except in the summer, when he has a room, with 
board, in Philadelphia. I have reference to the fan who 
holds that the umpire is a felon whenever he renders a 
decision against the home club! Such a fan is the financial 
backbone of baseball; he may write me letters until he is 
black in the face, but I shall continue to love him. 

Speaking for myself, I may say that I endeavor to write 
baseball in a light vein—to call it nothing worse, as some of 
my readers have called it. I endeavor, however, to state 
just about what occurred as I saw it, and I rarely try to 

go behind the face of the returns and dissect or 
diagnose. What happened is enough for me. 

I see a baseball game about as the fan in the 
grandstand sees it. I see a pitcher give a base on 
balls perhaps, or an infielder make an error, and 
a man is safe on first. Then I see some strong, 
two-fisted young fellow step lightly forward and 
bludgeon the ball into the right-field stand— and the 
game is won or lost, as the case may be. I have no 
secret insight into the workings of the managerial 
nind and I cannot tell by what intricate mental or 
physical processes the result aforesaid was arrived 
at—and that is a fact. 

There may writers—and, indeed, 
there are—who can figure it all out for you on 
paper; but not yours truly. There is undoubtedly 
such a thing as inside baseball, but I admit the 
most I have seen of it was written and not played, 
which shows you that I am singularly unobserving. 

Baiting the fans of a rival city is a favorite diver- 
sion of some baseball writers. There is a very 
famous Western writer who dearly loves to prod 
the New York fans, and he can start a wild bleat- 
ing among the goats of the Gotham fans any time 
he cuts He is of the analytical type of 
writer; and just before a World’s Series— especially 
the last three, in which the Giants were engaged 

he wrote a series of articles comparing the players in the 
opposing clubs by an arithmetical system of his own. 

In nearly every case he rendered a solemn verdict against 
the New York players. Now I have no doubt his findings 
represented his honest judgment, based more on personal 
knowledge and observation of the players than on his figures 
perhaps; but he hada way of presenting them that incensed 
the New York among the easily 
incensed fans in the land. There was refined cruelty in his 
methods. 

A New York paper printed his stories daily and then 
printed extracts from the letters that came pouring in 
denouncing the writer. Staid and unemotional business 
men worked themselves up to the verge of hysterics over 
the articles, and several letters were received wanting to 
know where the writer would sit during the New York 
games—the intimation being that he would meet with 
physical violence. Thousands of people who had never read 
that paper before, perhaps, eagerly sought it every day, 
and thus circulation was increased—and all hands were 
happy but the readers. 

There is another baseball writer in New York who can 
drop an edition of his newspaper into the Brooklyn tube 
almost any time and out will boil a peck of petulant epistles 
from the infuriated Brooklyn baseball fans, who resent 
his aspersions on the weaknesses of the Trolley Dodgers. 
That writer diverts himself considerably at times by pok- 
ing up the inmates of Brooklyn, as he calls them; for 
though New York and Brooklyn are one and the same as a 
city, they are as far apart as war and William J. Bryan 
when it comes to baseball. There may be much truth in 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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ARTHUR wit 
The Leading Man Favored Georgine With a Siow, 
Deliberate Smile 


HE members of the Titan Company, comparing 
notes, agreed that something was the matter with 
Buck Parvin, though opinion was divided as to what 
that something might be. A subtle change had come over 
the spirit of that casual and careless son of the silent drama, 
a change that manifested itself in many ways and was, 
therefore, open to many interpretations by his associates. 

Jimmy Montague, director, actor and mainspring of the 
western branch of the Titan Company, noticed it first. A 
director notices everything first, which is the reason why 
he holds his job. 

Buck began to develop distressing lapses of memory, 
forgetting the business of his scenes, thereby costing the 
cempany something in wasted film and drawing heavily 
upon Montague’s small stock of patience. 

“No, no, no! I told you to hand Jack the letter before 
you made the exit! I rehearsed you twice, and you go 
sleep-walking over the sidelines and ball up the entire 
What’s the matter with you lately, Buck? Get 
on to yourself, and for pity’s sake don’t jump so when I 
speak to you!” 

When reproved while the camera was clicking, Buck 
would start guiltily and look toward the director, thus 
committing another crime beyond excuse or pardon. In 
the movies, where everything goes by looks and gestufes, 
nothing registers quite so heavily against realism as a 
startled glance in the wrong direction. It makes an awk- 
ward break in the action of the scene and attracts undue 
attention to the machinery, which for the sake of the 
illusion should remain hidden. Hamlet, pausing in his 
soliloquy to exchange ribald greetings with the stagehands, 
could do no worse. 

Charlie Dupree, artist with a camera and aware of it, 
noticed a growing inclination on Buck’s part to linger in 
front of the lens and register full-face photographs rather 
than action. 

“What's got into Buck lately?” he complained. “That 
mug of his would stop an eight-day clock, but ev ery chance 
he gets he shoves it square in front of the box and holds 
it there. He can’t think he’s pretty, so what ails the 
sucker?” 

“TI know,” growled old Jennings, the assistant director. 
“ Buck is beginning to think that he can act. So long as he 
was just an ordinary extra man you could depend on him 
to do as he was told. Then Montague went out of his way 
to put him on the regular payroll with the rest of us, and 
now, confound it, the roughneck actually thinks that he’s 
an actor!” Jennings, a graduate from the legitimate, 
could never forget that he had been two seasons on the 
kerosene circuit with Keene. The memory of those distant 
triumphs was often with him. At such times he lowered his 
voice a full octave, swore strange oaths, said “‘me”’ instead 
of “my,” and treated the entire company with lofty 
condescension. 

Bill Cartwright, presiding genius of the projecting and 
assembly rooms, where negatives are scrutinized for defects 
and the strips of film trimmed and patched together in 


scene! 
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order that they shall tell a smooth and connected story, 
was amazed to receive a request from Buck for scraps of 
waste film, always from scenes in which he had played a 
part. 

“You can have as many of ‘em as you like, Buck,” said 
Cartwright; “but I'm blest if I see what you want of ‘em! 
They're only negatives, you know.” 

“They'll do fine for souvenirs,” said Buck, putting the 
scraps carefully away in his pockets. “And say, when you 
trim up the courtroom scene that we made today—the 
one with me on the witness stand—save me a strip of that, 
will you?” 

“That's funny,” thought Cartwright. “Buck Parvin’s 
been working here for a couple of years off and on and 
he never asked me for any film before. Wants to lug it 
round and show it to his friends, I suppose. A regular 
kid’s trick!” 

Jack La Rue, the leading man, who was not popular 
with Buck but was nevertheless so popular with himself 
that the general average did not suffer, noticed that Buck’s 
sombrero was adorned with a large celluloid button upon 
which was a bald statement of and a somewhat 
impertinent query: 

“T’'m somebody's baby; 

A rush of judgment to 


lact 


whose baby are you? 
the 
until Buck 
postponing the crisis 

Myrtle Manners, the leading woman, as wise as she was 
pretty, and once an object of dumb adoration on Buck's 
part, noticed that his eyes no longer followed her, and 
being a woman she drew certain conclusions from that. 
Being a sensible woman she said nothing. 

Ben Leslie, the property man and Buck’s chum, a lean, 
loose-jointed individual with two eyes that were open most 
of the time, noticed all these things and many more, 
shaking his head over some of them. 

“Nothing to it—Buck’s got it bad,”’ he reflected. “All I 
hope is that it ain’t a widow woman with children. A 
ready-made family is the worst kind of a family what is, 
and Buck’s just the particular kind of a darn fool that 
would fall for a widow.” 

The finishing touch was added when Buck appeared at 
the studio one Monday morning, disguised in a starched 
pink shirt, a high white collar and a flowing crimson 
necktie. Buck's taste ran joyfully to violent pot-pourris 
of color, but a white collar and a stiff shirt were things that 
demanded explanation. 

“Your nose is bleed- 
ing, Buck,” 
Leslie, by way of open- 
ing the subject. 

“It is not!” said 
Buck, startled into put- 
ting his hand to his 
lace. 

“Oh, beg pardon, 
that’s a necktie, ain't 
it? Why, of course it 
is! And a white collar 
What are you 
made up for this morn- 
ing, Buck?” 

“This ain’t no make- 
up. Can't a feller buy 
any new clothes with- 
out getting bawled out 
for it? I paid for em; 
that’s all you need to 
know.” 

Jack La Rue ap- 
peared, trim and natty 
as aleading man should 
always be, swinging a 
light bamboo cane. He 
in time to catch 
the last sentence 
his dark eyes took inthe 
situation at a glance, 
twinkling 
ously as they rested 
upon the collar. 

“Howdy, Ben! 
Who's your friend? 
- « « Why, as I live, 
it’s Buck! And all 
dolled up like a sore 
thumb! Now you're 
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“She's Big Enough to Lick the Mexican 








“I Knew That Man Would Flirt the Minate I Laid 
Byes on Himt*’ 


When 


boots and that cowboy hat 


getting some sense. going to scrap 
those Kansas City 
Buck grunted deeply, but did not reply 
“What's the celebration?” persisted La Rue. 
boiled shirt and the collar?” 
“No celebration at all; 
boys ask questions.” 
“Oh, well, if that’s the case I'llask you one: Whoisshe?” 
“That's some more of your business!" 
La Rue grinned at Leslie 
“I'll bet Buck has been telling her that he’s an actor, 
said he, and there was malice behind the ba: 
“A regular actor, eh, and now he’s got to dres 
make good. What?” 
The shot went home. 
shaming his cravat. 


are you -heap 


“Why the 





just something to make little 


was the reply. 


Lering tone, 

the part to 

3uck’s face flamed suddeniy, 

“T reckon I got as much right to call myself an actor as 

some folks I could name,” said he doggedly. “It wasn't 

me that quit in that last stunt picture, and I 

didn’t holler for a double in the riding stuff be 

cause I had a toothache. I can still manage to 

set up in the middle of a hawss without using 
my teeth to hang on by.” 


La Rue laughed mockingly and sauntered 
away toward his dressing room Buck looked 
after the handsome leading man with sullen eves 


“Ben,” said he, “I can stand just so much of 
that feller’s societ 
I ain't 
Mister La Rue is going to crowd the limit too 
far and I'll swing an uppercut on him. Yes, sir, 


and then he woe against me 
hunting trouble, but one of 


these days 


I'll move his nose up on top of his head so th 
rain'll run into it and drownd him. Who vive 
that four-flusher any license to meddle in my 
private affairs? Has he been made chicken 


inspector round this town, or what? 
“Then it ain'ta widow,” said Lesli 
relieved. “It’s a girl.” 
‘I ain't said if it is or it ain't,”’ replic 
‘lL ain’t said a word, but 
class to her , 


mmer ly 
immensery 


d Buck 


take it from me there's 


“Uh-huh,’ aid Leslie. ‘Blonde or bru- 
nette?” 

What difference does that make They all 
look pretty good to me I ain't me had ’ 
many ol ‘em on a string that 1 could aflord to 
be partickler about a color I'm inl kifl ! 
ketch "em one at a time. . say, Ben? 

“Say it; your mouth’s open.’ 

Buck glanced behind him and lowered his 
voice mysteriously 

“She’s red-headed, Ber he whispered, “and 


believe me, she’s some woman! 
The property man received thi 
confidence in a singular manner He re 
full height, which was considerable, and solen 
extended his hand. 
“ Red-headed?” 
Buck. Goodby, old scout. 


interesting 


we to his 
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I thought 


“Goodpy, 


you had 
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until you pulled that line on 
Goodby.” And 


it down suddenly with the air of 


; all off now 
who will not trust himself to speak 


where do you get all this 

tuff?" demanded Buck. “I 

r anywheres that I know of.” 

the pitiful part ol ly 
wagging his head slowly from 
ide. “* You're on your way, but 
don't yet. You won't 


s too late. 


said 


know I 
until it 
Won't know wh asked Buck, 
much by Ben’s manner 
vv his word 

I'm surprised at you,” continued 
“At your time of 
fe and with your experience! Didn't 
ybody ever tell you that strawberry 
blondes are dangerous?” 

“How do you mean 
asked Buck suspiciously. 
“Why,’ Ben, “everybody 
that red-headed women have 
got the marrying bug in the most ag- 
yravating form. It’s always been that 
Didn't you ever read 


at?” 
ilee red a 
} 


the property man. 


dangerous?” 


Sala 


KnO 


iy with ‘em. 
history 
‘Nothing 


‘ put 


The Life 
“What's history 


of Jesse 
J said Buck. 
got to do with it?’ 
4, whole lot. Look at Cleopatra 

d Sappho and Helen of Troy and the 
(Jueen of Sheba and all those female kid- 
pers! Red-headed, wasn’t they?” 
How in Sam Hill do I know?” 

! “They wa 
Well, it'w 
d-headed women are the same. 
like his 


Just bing! 


mes,” 


said 
hefore my time.” 
yuld pay said Ben. “All 
If a fellow comes along 
, they nail him before he can bat an 
and they’ve got him. It seems to go with 
hair. They’re natural-born wives, every 
they can’t help it.” 
‘said Buck uneasily. “I don’t believe it 
‘You can laugh at me, but you can't laugh at history, 
ind while I think of it here’s an argument you can’t beat. 
Did see a red-headed old maid? Speak up quick 
now, did you? 
pa wait a minute till I think.” For several 
Buck ransacked a memory not too well stocked 
women, in search of a solitary old maid with red hair. 
vas forced to admit defeat. 
remember any 
Aha! Ain't 


there 


you to look ’em up,” 


ad thes looks 


o 


You evel 


“IT don’t seem to 
said he. 
the answer? You don’t remember 
any—there’s no such animal. 
uled grass widows are plenty, Buck, but you won't 
ee a red-headed old maid. They all manage to get 
married somehow That's because they know what they 
ib it. I can see yourfinish. She'll have 
tice of the peace with your right hand in 
su won't get it down till you swear to love, 
honor and obey her whole family—and support ‘em too!” 
a chance to talk, will you?” sputtered Buck 
with some heat. “I ain't said anything about getting 
have I? I ain't even figuring on it.” 
‘You bet you ain't!” said Ben. “No man figures on it. 
other end of the sketch that does the figuring every 
Some fine evening this girl will take you for a walk 
d stop in front of a furniture store window. She'll show 
ign that says: “You furnish the girl; we furnish the 
A doliar down and a dollar a week.’ A fat chance 
have after that! Anything that you might say 
Oh, well, maybe it would 
thing for you to settle down and marry this girl 
raise a family and stay home nights and ‘ 

But ain't I told interrupted Buck in sudden 
panic, “that I’m just keeping company with her? | 
dunno’'s I'd cal) her a girl either. She's old enough to know 
mind. I don’t like "em when they're so awful 
vung. All the time I’ve been going with her I ain’t said 


ust now, Ben,” 
that 


ain't 


because 


want and the go gi 


you up before a ju 


ur, and 
Gimme 
arried 


ii Line 


time 


home. 
you ll 

uld be used against you. 
i good 


and 


Vou, 


her own 


ord that she could figure was serious. That’s on the 


el, Ber ! 
You may 
etter. You're 


You're 


honest, it is 
think you 
probably 


as good as 


haven't, Buck, but she knows 
compromised right up to your 
a married man this minute.” 
bet no money on it!" said Buck warmly. 
1 I've been round the block several 
‘t kidnaped me yet. Georgine’s all 
ways and mighty refined for a woman that 
factory, but—well, I dunno, Ben. I'ma 
it. till-death-do-us-part thing. A feller 
long time. And he might want a 


a while 


live an awful 
we 
Now 


Pe country 


onet 
there was ole Four-finger Simpson down in the 

He was so mean and ornery that a yeller 
dog wouldn't live on his ranch. He got laid up with inflam- 
matory rheumatism so bad that he couldn't even wiggle 


“Greetings, Marcheese, Greetings !"’ 


his ears. Doe Bowen rustled round and dug up a trained 
nurse for him—six feet tall, she was, and would weig! 
about fifteen pounds to the running foot. Her face and 
disposition matched up with the rest of the scenario. She 
was every bit as easy to look at and as nice to get along 
with as old Four-finger himself, and I couldn't say any 
worse about her if I tried. 

“Well, you'd never guess what she put over on Simp- 
son. She rung in a traveling preacher and pulled a wed- 
ding ceremony on the ole coot when he was plum’ out of his 
head. He always claimed he said ‘I do’ because he thought 
they was asking him if he wanted a drink. She didn’t tell 
him anything about it until he was well enough to stand 
the shock. By that time he didn’t have no more use for a 
trained nurse, and of course he hadn’t never had no use 
for a wife. Ole Four-finger r'ared and pitched something 
awful when he found he was a sure-enough bridegroom, 
but Mrs. Simpson hung on like a burr in a cinch, and finally 
he had to pungle up five thousand dollars to get rid of her. 
Then Four-finger up and died suddenlike—-got as drunk 
as a minister’s son and was kicked by a mustang—and 
come to find out, he’d left all the rest of his property to 
found a home for the indignant poor. When I come away 
that ole woman was wearing black for him and lawing to 
bust the will. The boys was betting three to one that she'd 
do it. Huh-uh! No wedding bells for Buck! Marriage is 
fine, Ben, if you can pick the right party, but with millions 
of women running round loose and only one out of the 
entire bunch the right one for you, there’s an awful heavy 
percentage against a feller before he starts.” 

“Better not start then,”’ said Leslie. “ By the way, have 
you got to the hand-holding stage yet, Buck?” 

“Not yet,” said Buck; “but at that I think she’d stand 
for it."". He heaved a gusty sigh and thoughtfully fingered 
a red spot on his neck where the collar had chafed him. 
*‘Georgine is certainly some woman!" said he slowly, and 
lapsed into dreamy silence, during which Leslie regarded 
him with mingled resentment and compassion, holding his 
tongue because he found no language sufficiently strong to 
do justice to the combination. 

“I’m going to meet her this evening,”’ resumed Buck, 
still in pleasant reverie. “That's why I'm kind of dressed 
up alittle. I'm rehearsing this collar and shirt. Georgine 
she don't like soft shirts. She says they ain’t refined.” 

“Dream on, Romeo, dream on,"’ murmured Leslie. 

“We're going to a moving-picture theater,’’ said Buck. 
“Do you remember that two-reel Western thing, with Jim 
playing the sheriff and me in the posse, where I ride lickety- 
cut right up to the camera, pull ole Pieface up on his hind 
laigs, and light on the ground like a circus acrobat with my 
hat in my hand?” 

“Do you mean The Sheriff's Pal?”’ asked Leslie. 

“That's the baby. It’s been released and gets its first 
run this week. Georgine hasn't ever seen me in a picture. 
She’s been wanting to, but I stalled her off, waiting for a 
Western one to come along.” 

“That riding stunt was about all you had to do in the 
entire picture,’ said Ben. 

“T know it,” said Buck. ‘It was asmall part, but what 
there was of it was star stuff. Right square in front of the 
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camera too. And with my hat off and 
all. She couldn't very well overlook 
me, eh?” 

Leslie sniffed and made a clicking 
noise with his tongue, far more expres- 
sive than words. 

“Say, Ben do you think it 
would make any difference to her 
being there beside me and seeing 
me in the picture? You know 
hard women fall for actors.” 

“Don’t let her miss it,” Ben 
quickly. “If she knows a real actor 
when she sees one, it may save your 
life.” 

Buck ignored this unkind thrust. 

“| sort of figured that it might make 
me strong with her,” 
shameless grin. 

Leslie groaned dismally and rose 
prepared to abandon the field. 

“Some people ain’t worth saving,” 
said he. “Go to it, Don Juan, but 
don’t expect me to be your best man. | 
serve notice on you now that I won't 
do it.” 

“T ain’t going to need a best man, 
said Buck. “Haven't I told you that 
she was just my lady friend? 
Ben?” 

“Well?” 


“She sure is some woman!” 


how 


said 


said he with a 


But say, 


ma 
Qs THE following morning Buck 
J was early at the studio in a soft 
shirt and an 
frame of mind. 
, coming cheerfully 
tings and received black 


extremely unple 
The other memb 
the company to the day’s work, gave 


light gree scowls or grunts in return. 


Ben Leslie, bursting to ask questions, took one look at 
his friend’s face and retired to the fastnesses of the prop- 
erty room, where he leaned against the wall and abandoned 
himself to unseemly mirth. 

At last Montague into view, walking 
briskly and puffing at a briar pipe, revolving great projects 
in his 1 irkable mind. To him went Buck, chin thrust 
forward, fire in his eyes and strutting like an enraged 
turkey -gobbler. 

“Hello, Buck!” said the director. ‘“‘ How’s tricks?” 

“That was a fine thing that they put on at the Criterion 
last night,” 


Jimmy came 


said Buck, ignoring the morning salutation. 
“That was a swell piece of cheese to hand the public!” 

“The Sheriff's Pal?”’ said Montague. * Why 
on the late run and it looked all right to me.” 

fah!"’ said Buck scornfully. 

Now The Sheriff's Pal was one of Jimmy Montague’s 
pet productions. Not only had he written the scenario and 
directed the making of the picture, but he had played the 
star part of the rascally sheriff; and played it very well, so 
it seemed to him. He was astonished and rather mystified 
at Buck’s criticism. 

“T thought it was pretty good,” said Montague. 

“Pretty good and rotten!’’ snapped Buck. 

“Why, what was wreng with it?” 
between amazement and anger. 

“It was cut all to pieces— that was what was wrong with 
it. The best stuff in it was trimmed out.” 


I caught it 


Montague, 


asked 


“Well, the footage ran over and we had to trim it some 
in spots, but I thought it got the story across all right. The 
audience liked it.” 

“Yah! A bunch of Eastern tourists! 
know about Western stuff? 


What do they 
You can hand them anything 
and they'll like it. Trimmed some in spots! I 

Jim, that picture was the 
just butchered!” 

“T don't get \ said Montague. 

“Well, get me now. You remember that location stuff 
we did on the Verdugo road? Them chases and things?” 

Montague nodded. 

“You remember that scene where you had me 
riding down behind the posses and do the fancy dismount? 

“Ye-es,”’ said Montague. “I remember that. What of it?” 

“Well, they trimmed it out—that’s what of it! They 
cut that scene as much as fifteen feet. There I was, just 
coming in sight up the road and so far away that 
couldn't tell who I was, and zip! she was cut off 
They slaughtered me in cold blood with a pair of shears. 
It put the whole picture on the bum.” 

“There goes your artistic temperament again!" smiled 
Montague. “It didn’t hurt the picture at all, because that 
bit of yours didn’t have any bearing on the plot. It was 
spectacular and all that, and if we hadn’t been away over 
on the footage it would have been left in, but it wasn't 
necessary to the sory and they trimmed it out.” 

“Yes, and you let Jack La Rue hog sixty feet in one 
scene, and all he did was load his gun and set down on a 
table! Fifteen feet would have saved my life, but 


tell you, 
butchered in projecting 
room 


> _ 
you, B iChK, 


ome 


you 
short! 


] get 





as 


ed 





trimmed out! What's the use of hiring swell Western 
ability if you won't feature it? There ain't another man in 
the business could have done that stunt any better than 
me!” 

“Pshaw!” said the director. “You must have got up on 
the wrong side of the bed this morning, Buck. What do 
you care so long as you get your money every week? 
Forget it!” 

“Don’t you think I'll forget it! When you trimmed me 
out of that scene you made me a lot of trouble.” 

“Why, how was that?” 

“Never mind how it was,” said Buck darkly. And not 
another word would he say. 

To tell the truth, Montague did not press him. He had 
other and more important matters on his mind, and attrib- 
uting Buck’s outbreak to temperament he passed on into 
the studio. 

It was Ben Leslie who got the whole story at the price of 
a little sympathetic silence. Ben could be wise as a serpent 
upon occasions, and he knew the value of a listener to one 
who has need of unbosoming himself. That day was taken 
up with location work, and during the lunch hour Ben 
smoked cigarettes with Buck under a pepper tree in East- 
lake Park and waited for that which he knew could not 
long be de lay ed. 

It began abruptly with a wild tirade against all directors 
everywhere, their heirs and assigns forever, touched with 
searing emphasis upon foot-hogs and favoritism, and 
wound up with a blistering curse laid heavily upon 
projecting-room experts and their assist 

“Yes,” said Ben, picking his cue deftly out of the air 
when Buck paused for breath, bankrupt of invective, 
“they cut and slash a film right and left, and the worst of 
it is that they never seem to know what to take out and 
what to leave in. They trim at the wrong place every 
time.” 

“And they don’t know a real riding stunt when they see 
one,” said Buck, and Ben, satisfied that he was fairly 





launched at last, rolled a fresh cigarette and nodded grave 
approval. 

“Now take this sheriff picture, for example,” said Buck. 
“I'd been waiting for weeks for that to come along. I'd 
t. I didn’t tell 
her what the stunt was going to be, ause that would 
have spoiled it, and I wanted to surprise her. And there 
was other reasons why I wanted her to see me in that 
picture. You know that this town is full of cheap counter- 
hoppers that go round telling every girl they meet that 
they’re moving-picture actors. It sounds big, and they get 
away with it until the girl gets anxious to see em on a film 
somewhere, and then they’re smoked out 
because they can’t make good. 





been sort of promising Georgine a real tre 





‘Now Georgine’s awful wise in some 
ways. You can kid her along just so far 
ed. She never 


about it, but it 





and then she has to be sh Pinas thai 
said nothing right out 


You Not 
didn’t take me long to tumble that she to Get 
classed me with the bogus bunch. First Gay With 


time I told her I was an actor she called me My Girt?” 
right off my perch. 

“*What company?’ says she quick. 

“*The Titan,’ I tells her. 

“* Haven't they gota film running some- 
wheres in town?’ shesays. “Let's go down 
on Main Street and hi one up. I'm 
crazy to see you act, Mister Parvin.’” 

“Smart woman,” said Leslie. 

“You know it! 
going to waste no time on a dead one. 
She’d met them conversational moving- 
picture people belore Well, I stalled her 
along and I had a tough job doing it. I 
might have taken her to see 
me in one or two pictures, 
but there wasn’t anything 
worth seeing in *em. No 
stars ar n i ssb: 

tar stuff and no hawssback — 


stunts. The first time that Ss 


P| 
she ketched me in a film I 





Georgine she wasn’t 


~ 


} 


nh me Vv 


You wanted her to see 





ted her to ket 





you at your best,” prompted 
Leslie craftily. 
*That’s the tick 
at my best. I reckon you’d 
have felt the same way 
about it. It’s natural to 


want to make ag od in pres- 





+t, Ben 


sion at the go-off. I know 
I don’t cut much ice in a 
soldier coat or afoot in a 
crowd, but gimme my chaps 
and put me on ole Pieface 
and I’m there forty ways 
from Sunday. Ain’t1?” 

“You surely are, Buck. 


None better.” 
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“Well, I waited for this picture. I had it all doped out 
just what would happen. Here she'd be, setting beside me 


and waiting all through two reels, not recognizing mé 


ing sorer al d sorer all the time 


any of the scenes and g« 
and making up her mind what a liar I am—see? And I'd 
be saying: ‘Wait now, this is going to be good. Stick 
around, kid. Don’t go away.’ And Georgine, madder and 
madder every minute, would be handing it back to mestrong. 


And she ai 


‘Then al 





couldn't do it neither. 








at once here comes some one ripping along the 
road like a cyclone, hitting nothing but the high spots and 
mighty few of them, and hanging on by one spur coming 
round the turn. I nudge Georgine and say: ‘Get this 
now; watch it close!’ Right to the camera this bird comes, 
lickety-clip, up goes ole Pie in the air, pawing with his 
front feet like he alway 
‘that man will be hurt And zingo! there I am out i: 
front of the whole bunch with my hat in my hand and 
laughing! Can you imagine how that would make her 
feel—with me setting right there beside her all the time? 

“T figured to give her a chance to get her breath and then 
I was going to lean over and whisper: ‘I'll bet you never 
met that feller up there, did you? Wouldn't know him from 


aside of sole-leather maybe? 


ys does. ‘Mercy!’ says Georgine, 





I reckon I can't act at all nor 





ride a hawss nor nothing, eh?’ Oh, I'd thought up quite a 
lot of good lines to pull on her.” 

Buck paused and, a handful of scarlet pepper 
berries from the ground, began to flick them into the air. 
The bright light of romance faded from his eyes and his 
lower lip drooped. Ben Leslie ren 
but his attitude expressed sympathy. 


“That's how I doped it to happen,” resumed Buck with 








ved discreetly sil 





‘It was some little scenario, only only the 


a heavy sigh ] 
film come out of the box a blank. They trimmed my; 
out of the picture.” 

“You don’t say so!” 


“Just butchered me. I wouldn't have minded that so 





much if it hadn't made such a horrible sucker out 


before Georgine, after I'd been ribbing her up all the eve 
ning and promising her that she was going to see some 
thing great. She got mighty sarcastic toward the end of the 
first reel when she hadn't seen hide nor hair of me in the 
picture, 

“*Lovely make-up you mt Mister Parvin,’ says 
4 


she. ‘Your own mother wouldn't know you. Are you sure 





that this is the company you're with and do they know it?’ 
“T had all I could do to keep her in the theater until my 


scene wasdue. ‘Wait!’ I'dsay. ‘You'regoing to besorry for 


these crac ks you're making atme. Stick tor the big show! 


* And then?” suggested Leslie. 
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I ed her off ne roper time s I ti ' 
it comes at the ¢ ene lt 1 he WW 
roa iose and do 4 to \ l " 
star g ake iW fl } ance 

Digwe a re i \ T poe t 
anr mur emer t! 

There was a long silence after 1 emar ‘ te 


broker by Leslic 
“Wy is she sore? 
Buck laughed, a strident cackle in which there 
mirth. 
“Oh, no, not at all! She wasn'ta bit sore. I< had to 


follow her four blocks with my hat in my hand before she 





as much me, a tw ‘ be e she'd 
speak did some tall explaining. I rect 
expoul vie business from one end to the t 
Sore? vot!” 

“Did you final get itt xed up?” 

“Sort of. I'm on probation with her now. I can't play 


in her yard no more unless I show her I'm a sure-enoug! 


actor, and she says there's only one way I can do it and 
that’s to bring her out to the studio some day and let her 
see me act with her own eves. She savs she'll believe it 
then, but she won't never trust a film aga ahve ve 
thousand years.’ 


‘Are you going to do it?” 


‘I'm going to square myself with her somehow.” said 
Buck moodily. “You ain’t got no idea how small that 
woman made me feel She had me thinking | was the litth 


had such a wholesale bawling-o 


end of nothing | t 
since | was weaned. She sure tromped my prid« lerfoo 
sore Ber Yes, I'd make good WIth Creorg e now 
OOK & lalg 

“What pride amount to when you've ist eacaped 
matrimony | the skin of your teet! demanded Leslie 
mpatientl “Don't be a fool, Buck. Let the bet g 

la 

“You can say that all right ” remarked Buck, rising and 


with a cavernous yawn; “but you ai 
r had a bawling-out from Georgine, and I have rT} 
woman hurt my feelings something scandalous, and I'm 


; } 


it's the last official a 


» make her apologize to me if 
of my life be? I’m going to make her say she’s sort 


nd then, like as not, I'll throw her down so hard t} 


he'll bounce! 

Look out he don’t bounce into a fur hed flat 
warned Ben. “If a redhead can get you to forg g her 
it’s all off. Remember Cleopatra and Sappho and 

rrot ‘em all out! said Buck “In a straightaway 


tongue-lashing contest I'll back Georgine to win, hands 
down and on the chinstrap, 
from the whole darn smear. 


She sure is some woman!’ 


mr 


j dressi! g rooms at 
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x narrow, dingy closets eY 
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resplendent creatures, par 
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zee white pr ‘ 

it bree ne the 
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SHE syndi 
cate was 
possessed 


of certain inside 
information of 
extreme import 
that had a bear- 
ing 
market the 

syndicate always referred to the 
Exchange and all its rami- 


on the 


Stock 


market, because 
that displayed an easy familiarity, 
the syndicate knew, with high 
Moreover the syndicate 
aware that any person 
who would piay the market without 
the advantage of inside information of great import was no 
more or less than an idiot, and had frequently so affirmed. 

‘It stands to reason,” said the Principal Person, “that 
a sucker who tries to play another man’s game 
without knowing all the curves and angles of that game. 
When it comes to making money in Wall Street the men 
who get away with it are the men who have positive inside 
knowledge of what the big fellows will do. This going in 
and picking the stocks is worse than betting where the pea 
is in a shell game; but when you have the right informa- 
tion, then it-is a cinch. How do you suppose Russell Sage 
and Jay Gould and Morgan and Dan Reid and all those 
multimillionaires got theirs?” 

And he turned savagely on the Mere Member, as if that 
timid citizen had disputed him, which was far from the 
fact; for the Mere Member had been listening with admi- 
ration tinged with adoration to the wisdom of the Principal 
Person 


“T don't know,” 


fications as the 


nance 


Wiis well 


any man is 


stammered the Mere Member. “They 
How did they get it?” 

“By knowing what was going to happen before it hap- 
pened!” shouted the Principal Person. “‘ That’s how!” 

“Then,”’ ventured the Mere Member, “we ought to 
make a lot, oughtn’t we? We know what is going to hap- 
pen before the people who are going to make it happen 
know it’s going to happen—don’t we?” 

The Principal Person regarded the Mere Member with 
scorn. 

“Say!” he snorted. “‘ You talk like a man with a paper 
head!” 

“But don’t we?” persisted the Mere Member. 

“Yes, darling, we do,” assented the Principal Person. 

“We do, Clarice, we do. How much money have you 
got?” 
“Money!” gasped the Mere Member. “Money? Why, 
hought we were going to make money—not spend it!” 
“You thought we were going to make money!” mim- 
icked the Principal Person. “‘ Well, you thought right—you 
thought righter than you ever have thought before with 
that omelet you carry about in your head under the delu- 
sion that it is brains; but, you wop, we can’t make mohey 
without investing money.” 

“Can't we?” asked the Mere Member in a frightened 
voice. “Why, I thought that what we know is valuable. 
I thought eo 

“Oh, for the sake of the House of Morgan, quit having 
those convulsions you think are thoughts!” roared the 
Principal “You haven't got to think. You 
haven't even got to think you think. All you are to do in 
this deal is to hitch on to me and I'll do the thinking. How 
much money have you got?” 

The Mere Member dutifully examined his pocketbook 
and counted his silver. 

‘Forty-two 


didn't get it from me. 


Tt 
it 


Person. 


dollars and eighty-seven cents,”’ he 
nounced, not without pride. 

The Principal Person stopped, took him by the lapels of 
his coat and shook him a little. 


an- 


A Call for Real Money 


“\ TAKE up, Montague!” the Principal Person said. 


“Come out of your trance. 
eighty-seven cents! What do you think we are going to 
buy— leftover Christmas cards or stocks?” 

“But re 

“Oh, but nothing! Rouse yourself, I tell you! We are 
not going to invest in kippered herring. We are going to 
buy s-t-o-c-k-s—and a lot of them; stocks that 
cost a hundred dollars a share, or more; stocks that repre- 
sent big values and that will make us rich. Again, with 
tears in my voice, I ask you how much money have you 
got?” 

“Do you mean how much money there is in the bank?” 

“Yes—in the bank, or in your sock, or anywhere else; 
and, however much that is, how much more can you steal 


Forty-two dollars and 


} 
stocks 
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or borrow or find, or 
otherwise procure? 

In a word, how 
much are your total re- 
sources in real money?” 

“Do you mean all my 
money?” quavered the 
Mere Member. 

* All of it—every cent 
and then some. How 
much?” 

The Mere Member shud- 
dered. He had saved a 
small sum. It was in a 
bank. His greatest joy was in 
making puny additions thereto 
now and then; and he took out 
his bankbook every day and 
added the figures put down at 
the time of each deposit by the 
blasé receiving teller. 

“Do you mean ——” he be- 
gan again. 

“Sweet spirits of niter!”’ 

shouted the Principal Person. 
“Have you lost even your for- 
mer primitive understanding of 
the meaning of the American 
language? Listen! How much 
money have you got in real 
money? What are your total 
resources? How much can you 
dig up? Answer now or get out 
of the game.” 

The Mere Member was dis- 

mayed. He had not figured on 
this contingency. When the 
Principal Person took him into 
the syndicate, because he had 
the sources of information, he 
was convinced that all he had to 
do was to get this information 
and wait a few hours to have a 
stream of gold poured into his 
pockets. This investing of his 
own laboriously accumulated 
savings had not occurred to him. 
He had never thought of that phase of it. “‘But,’’ he pro- 
tested again, thinking to stave off the Principal Person, 
“what difference does it make how much I have? I thought 
we were going to make money—not spend it.” 

“So we are, you miser—so we are; but has it never 
occurred to you that before you can sell anything on a 
profit you must first buy it? Has that simple postulate of 
elementary economics and finance never flashed into your 
benumbed intelligence? We can’t trade in this information 
ior stocks. We've got to buy the stocks, and then they will 
go up on the strength of what we know. Then we shall sell 
them and have a whole hatful of dough. How much have 
you got?” 

“Oh!” said the Mere Member. “You mean we must 
invest in these stocks! All right! You know best.” Then, 
searching his soul for something to prove he was not so 
totally ignorant of Wall Street affairs as he seemed, he 
asked, out of a dim remembrance of newspaper stories of 
doings in Wall Street: ‘“‘Are we going to be bulls or bears?” 

The Principal Person looked at him with infinite pity. 

“Lord, be merciful to him, an idiot!” he said. “You 
can be anything you like,” he continued, “but I suggest 
the réle of jackrabbit as most fitting.” 

“They always are either bulls or bears,’ 
Mere Member valiantly. 


contended the 


Br ° L. BLUMENTHAL 

“Sit down!” shouted 
the Principal Person. 
“You're rocking the 
boat! Don't confuse 
that birdseed of a brain 
of yours with technical 
terms. Leave the de- 
tails of this to me, if 
you please! Again,and 
for the last time, I ask 
you: How much 
money have you got?” 

The Mere Member 
gulped. 

“Nine hundred dol- 
lars in the bank,” he 
answered, almost in a 
whisper; “‘and a fel 

low owes me a hundred 
I can get at any time 
“Regular Croesus 
ain’t you?” sneered the 
Principal Person. “I 
can see you buying a 
private yacht with the 
proceeds of this trans 
action. Is that all?” 
“All!” repeated the 
Mere Member indig 
nantly. “All? Why 
that’s more money 
than you ever saw 
Don’t stand round here 
and throw on any more of these lugs with me! 
How much have you got, when it comes down 
to that?” 

The Principal Person reached into his pocket 
and took out a small wad of bills. He handed 
these to the Mere Member with a magnificent 
gesture. “‘Count that!” he said. 


Crossing the Rubicon 


HE Mere Member counted ten one-hundred- 
dollar bills. 
“Where did you get it?”’ he gasped. 
“Oh,” replied the Principal Person, “I got 
it! Never you mind how. Where’s yours?” 
“In the bank.” 
“*Get it, and get that other hundred! Then 
we'll have two thousand to go on. Meet me 
at my room in half an hour and we'll talk the situation 
over and plan our campaign.” 

The Mere Member walked slowly to his bank. He 
went by the door, came back, entered, walked out, went 
back again, and stood nervously at the counter fingering 
ablank check. Hehatedtodoit. He thought the cashier 
glared at him from his coop on one side; and he imag- 
ined the haughty president of the bank looked at him 
through the glass in his door, as if to say: ‘‘ Here, you! 
What do you mean by taking your money out of our 
bank?” He was wabbly. Several times he was for 

quitting; but the thought of facing the masterful Principal 
Person held him in line. Finally he took a pen and, with 
trembling fingers, wrote a check for nine hundred dollars. 
It was the largest check he had ever written. It seemed to 
him as though he was depleting the resources of the bank. 
He timidly handed it to the paying teller, who gave it a 
cursory glance and said: 

“How’'ll you have it?” 

“‘In money, please,”’ he whispered. 

The paying teller looked at him contemptuously. 

“IT know,” he said; “but what kind of money?” 

“Bills—if it is convenient.” 

“Huh!” snorted the paying teller, and handed the Mere 
Member nine hundred-dollar bills. 

The Mere Member stuffed the money into his pocket. 
He felt faint. 

He walked uncertainly out on the street and stood 
irresolutely in front of the bank, tempted to rush back and 
deposit the money again; but the Principal Person had 
told him their information was important—was inside 
information with a bearing on the market—and he tock a 
fresh grip on himself and went to the man who owed him 
a hundred dollars and secured that. Then he hurried to 
the room of the Principal Person. 

“T’ve got it!” he almost shouted as he went in. 
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“Sure! The National 
Shoehorn Company 
won't have to go to 


da ali the people 


Will be 80 giad they 
National shoehorns and they'll 
How much do you 


nds will be on our 











“ Dividends! Why 
get any dividends.’ 


‘What's the use of buying the stock, then, if we won't 


get any dividends? I'd rather have my money in the bank.” 
‘We're not going to buy the stock to kee p, you defec- 
tive! We are buying it for a rise.” 
“For a rise 
‘Yes ior a rise There's yt ‘ buying stock to 
keey rhat’s investment. We're bu r is to make a 
qui tur That's . th 
i) speculation! I « i lw 
You didn’t what?” 
I thought this was going to be a sure thing ta 
specul 10! 7 


this policy of the Government before anybody else do 

“Hevings!”’ said the Principal Person. “‘Any one’d We buy our stock now—and then we sit back and wa 
think you'd robbed the bank instead of drawing out your and presently the announcement of the Government 

policy as regaras the National Shoehorn ( ompany comes 


aps and bounds! We 


own coin. Gimme it!” 
I'he money was handed over and the Principal Person out—and up goes the stock by 


’ 
counted it. Then he placed it on the table with his own nave bought ours low. Wher 





it gets to the Lop we sell it 
little wad, and picking up a newspaper turned to the and rake in the coin. It's a cinch!” 
financial page. “But suppose the stock doesn’t go up?” 

“Of course,” he “vou don’t understand the “Suppose the sun doesn’t rise row! It up 
financial reports; so I'll interpret them to you. Look all right. You're sure this information is correct?” 
here!”’ The Principal Person placed a finger on a line in a “Sure!” 
long table of figures and curiously abbreviated words. “Well, we've got it iirst; and we'll make a killi gon — 
“You see don't you? that National Shoehorn opened ‘But if National Shoehorn is one hundred and eight dol 
yesterday at 107 '» and closed at 1075, bid and 108 asked.”’ lars a share we can’t buy much for two thousand dollars 


The Mere Member looked at the table and 
the figures and the curiously abbreviated words. 
“Did it?” he inquired. “Who asked 108 for 


it, do you reckon? 


“We can buy two hundred 
shares.”” 


‘Two hundred shares! Why, 
that’s more than twenty thou- 





i dollars!” 

Iknow! I know—if we buy 
outright; but we'll buy this 

0 a margil ; 


“Who asked 108 for it!’’ screamed the Princi- 
pal Person. “How in blazes do I know who 
asked 108 for it? A passer-by maybe, or the 
Minister to Dahomey—or perhaps Frank Van- 


derlip strolled by and said he'd ask 108.” 


“On a margin? 
“Yes; on a margin. We'll 


put up our two thousand dollars 


The sarcasm went clear over the head of the 


Me re Membe r. 


“Does Mr. Vanderlip own any of it?” he for a margin and buy two hur 
inquired. dred shares. That will protect 

The Principal Person threw the paper on the is ten points; then all we've got 
floor. He grew purple in the face. He rose and to do is to pay the commissions 
stamped up and down the room; and then, con- and the interest on the rest of 


trolling his emotions with a great effort, he said: 





the money tor a lew days, and 





‘ ¢ 


ow see here, my precious one! It is up to vhen it gets to the top leve 


' ’ 
we ll sell out and for every 


me to give you a iew Montessori lessons in 








finance. Concentrate whatever indications of dollar it goes up we make two 
intelligence you may have and listen!” hundred dollars on our inve 
The Mere Member picked up the paper and ment! And it’s a pipe, I tell 
gazed at it uncomprehendingly. uu! It'll goup twenty points 
“Go ahead,” he said; “but don’t be too dad- » and that’s four thousand dollars; 
blamed fresh about it. I've got as much money (iy we'll draw down our two thou 
in this as you have—and | got the information He Hated to Do It Sand ur four thousand 








too. Don’t forget that pr nstead of having a 
Certainly,” continued the Principal Person, lighting a thousand ipiece we'll have three thousand each. Then it 
cigarette. “You secured the information; but what use’ will slump and we can buy it back and play it for another 
would that be to you if 1 were not here to utilize itfor you? rise. We'll have six thousand and can buy six hundred 
So far as I can see, it would do a Digger Indian as mu shares; and when that goes up ten points we'll have x 
good to know about the Paris fashions in advance as for thousand dollars more, and so on. And in a short time 
you to get a piece of information that will influence the we'll have all the money we'll ever need.’ 
market. You know less about finance than any man in “But will they let us do that?” 
the world. Money Is an incomprehensible term to you.” “Let us doit! How can they help themselves? We put 
“T don’t know about that,”’ broke in the Mere Member. ip our money and take the risk—and it’s a legitimate 
“T saved nine hundred dollars.” wansaction; and a 
“Is there any risk? You said we'd take the risk. | 





The Outlook for National Shoehorn thought it was safe!’ And the Mere Member's voice 


shook a bit as he asked, but his eyes gleamed with the 


“(\H, PIFFLE! When you get through with thisdealnine gleam of acquisitiveness. 











hundred dollars will seem like street-car fares to you “Of course,”’ replied the Principal Perso: idiciall) 
Now attend to what 1 am about to say: You find out,on ‘‘there is no great gain to be made without the chance of a 
the best authority I know it is good, for you are too ir no- loss but in this case it is so small as not to be wort! 
cent to have aman lie to you—that the Governmentintends considering. Look here!”’ The Principal Person produced 
to compose its dill neces with the National Shoehorn a sheet of paper oO which he had made some figure 
Company, discontinue the sult brought for dissolution, quit “ Here’s the dope,” he said “The highest point reached by 
moving against it; and that the National Shoehorn National Shoehorn in 1913 was 118 a share and the lowest 
Company, in retur! to do exactly what the was 99%. You see what its possibilities are. Think of 
Government directs iz of making over its organi- that—a rise of eighteen points in that time! That means 





y companies and cleaning thirty-six hundred dollars. Do you get that? 
house generally.” “Not yet,” said the Mere Memt 


“That's what the man said.” 





zation, dropping its subsidiar 





‘I mean that shows the possibilit 
‘Well, you tell that to me in the course of a casual there isn’t much dealing in this as yet, for the reason that 





onversation. To you, it is nothing but a bit of gossip; but they don’t know what the Government is going to do; so 

to me—to me”—and the Principal Person beat himself we can get in cheap and get out on the bulge 

proudly on the chest—‘“‘it is an important announcement “You said it is 107 now.” 

of a policy that cannot fail to have a large beneficial “Sure, I did! Of course it’s 107 n Do you think tl 
fluence on the stock of the National Shoehorn ¢ ompany. stock has no intrinsk 


Do you follow me?” ‘But it was 99.’ 
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‘But suppose we buy it at 107 and it goes down? Do 
you think we should make anything then?” 
It can’t go down!” asserted the Principal Person with 

ne Optimism. 

‘he Mere Member said nothing, but he had his doubts. 
lhe next morning they met at the broker’s office. 

re said the Principal Person. “‘ You keep 
out of thi We've got to be careful not to tip our hand. 
[hese brokers are sharks for finding out things, and if they 
get a hint of what we know they'll play that stock off the 
You watch me and 


see here!" 


board and we won't get in on it at all. 
u nothing.” 

The Principal Person walked over to the desk. 
!” he said to the alert young man who 
tood behind the window. 


“Crood morning 


‘Good morning!’ 
“How’ 
* Lond 


“Gee! 


the young man replied pleasantly. 
the market this morning?” 
n opened up fairly strong.” 
whispered the Mere Member. 
I thought it 


“Are we going 


to buy this in London? was an American 

stock.” 
“Shut up ordered the Principal Person hoarsely, 

Mere Member behind him. “Keep out of 


He assumed a professional air. “How's Steel?” he 


the 


‘Fifty-eight and a half.” 

‘Anything doing in Canadian Pacific?” 

“Opened up a quarter.” 

‘Is that so? Good tone, then?” 

“First class!" 

They 
Principal 

‘I thought we were interested in National Shoehorn!”’ 
he whispered 

“S-sh-h! Got to throw him off. Come on!” 

They away. After they had gone a step the 
Principal Person turned back and with a fine air of care- 
leasness asked: 

* By 


Pretts 


The Mere Member tugged at the 
Person’s coattail. 


turned to go. 


started 


9," 


, What's Shoehorn been doing lately? 
trong,’’ said the young man, without looking 
heet of paper on which he was making some 


the way 


up from a 
figures. 
“Now you see!" said the Principal Person as they 
boardroom, where ten or fifteen men were 
sitting round waiting for the market to open. ‘That's the 


these broker fellows. Don't tip your hand 


entered the 
way to handl 
to them!” 
They looked at the bare blackboards with the figures at 
the top— the abbreviated stock symbols in white and the 
dividend figures over them in red. The signs were Greek to 
both of them in most cases, though they could figure on 
the symbols for a few of the big railroads. They found 
nothing that resembled National Shoehorn. 


Climbing for Shoehorn 


' \ J HERE’S Shoehorn on this board?” asked the Princi- 
pal Person of a young man who was preparing for 
the day’s work. 
He pointed to a column over which was the symbol SH. 
Above those letters were four sets of figures. 


“There,” said the Principal Person, “are the opening, 
high, low and closing of yesterday. She closed at 107%, 
That means 10754, you know. We'll wait to see how she 
Ope ns.” 

The tickers had been making preliminary buzzing and click 
ing sounds, and presently the man who sat on a stool near 
one of them sang out: “A thousand Little Steel at 5834!” 

he boy went to the column 
marked USS and put down 
with chalk 

They sat and listened and 
watched. Men came in and 
The telegraph in- 

truments clicked unceasingly. 
The man at the telephone was 
The clerks 
were grave and occupied. Two 
youths marked up the quota- 
tions as the man at the ticker 
droned them out. It was very 


5R%s, 


went out, 


onstantly busy. 


interesting. 
Finally the man at the ticker 
uid 
‘Shoehorn, 108.” 
“She’s going up,” whis- 
the Principal Person 
excitedly. “ Let's watch it for 


pered 
i minute or two,’ 
Presently there came more 
quotations: 
“Shoehorn, 108! 
109.” 
‘Gee!” said the Principal 
Person. “They're after that 
Shoehorn.’ 
“ Well,”’ whispered the Mere 
Member, “let’s buy ours.” 


“Hold on!” commanded the Principal Person. “You 
keep out of this. I’m managing this deal. Wait and see 
what happens.” 

They sat for another hour. Shoehorn advanced to 10914. 
“We're losing money,” urged the Mere Member. 
Let’s get ours now.” 

The Principal Person looked quite experienced. 

“It’s a temporary bulge,” he said. ‘We'll wait until 
she drops back again.” 

“Well,” urged the Mere Member, “I can't stay here all 
day. I've got to show up at the office.” 

The Principal Person contemplated the board wisely. 

“So have I,” he finally said. “I'll put in an order to buy 
two hundred shares at 10814, and when she drops back 
we'll get it there; and then tomorrow or the next day we'll 
come round and casb in. That information's sure to get 
out in a day or so.” 

They went to the office. The Principal Person took an 
order slip and wrote carefully: “Buy two hundred shares 
National Shoehorn common at 108!».”" He signed both 
names, 

“That shows it’s a joint account,” he said with a know- 
ing air. He handed the slip in at the window. “How 
much margin do you require?” he asked. 

The clerk looked at the order. 

“Two thousand dollars,”’ he said briskly. 

The Principal Person counted out the money. The clerk 
took it and asked: 

“Does this order go for today only or until it is can- 
celed?” 

“Until it’s canceled.” 

“Where shall I send the memorandum?” 

The Principal Person gave hisaddress. Asthey went out 
the Mere Member nudged the Principal Person. 

“We didn’t get a receipt for that two thousand,” he 
said. 

That had been worrying the Principal Person also, but 
he did not let on. 

“Huh?” he said. “Dan’t you suppose 
good? We'll get a receipt all right.” 

The Principal Person waited in that vicinity. He went 
into the boardroom several times and found that National 
Shoehorn was advancing slowly. After a visit at two 
o'clock he came cut and said to the clerk who had taken 
his order: 

“That Shoehorn seems pretty strong.” 

“Yes,”’ the clerk replied in a noncommittal manner. 

“Chances don’t seem very good to get it at 108}5.” 

“Not the way she’s acting now.” 

The Principal Person fidgeted. He saw profits vanish- 
ing. National Shoehorn was 109!> and going strong. 

“Not much chance of getting it at my price,”’ he said 
again. 

The clerk looked at him curiously. 

“No,” he replied; “but if you have a hunch on it, why 
don’t you buy it at the market?” 

The Principal Person drew a long breath. 
right thing to do. 

“All right,”’ he said, with a tremble in his voice. 

at the market.” 

The clerk took a slip off a hook, scratched out something 
on it, wrote a few words, and sent the slip back to the tele- 
graph operator. The Principal Person, much excited, went 
out for air. The Mere Member made a call that night. 

“T bought it at the market,” the Principal Person told 
him. “There was no use dubbing round on it. It’s going 
strong and we're in. No use being pikers. We've got to 
take some sort of chance.” 


this house is 


It seemed the 


“Buy 


How Long Had You Known About This Settiement Between the Government and National Shoehorn?"* 


March 14, 1914 


They looked at the quotations in the afternoon papers. 
National Shoehorn closed at 110. “Where did we get it?” 
asked the Mere Member. 

“Oh, I don’t know—at the market. We'll get a notice 
in the morning. I suppose, though, we got it at about 
109!4, and we’re a hundred dollars to the good already, 
for it closed at 110. Pretty quick action, eh? Made a 
hundred in twenty minutes!” 

Next morning the notice came. It announced that the 
brokers bad bought “for the account and risk” of the 
syndicate, “according to the rules of the Exchange where 
order is executed, two hundred shares of National Shoehorn 
at 110.” 

The Principal Person whistled. 

“By George!”’ he said. “That close at 110 was on the 
stock we bought.” 

Sut we are a hundred to the good anyhow!’ 
the Mere Member gayly. 

The Principal Person looked at him with pity in hi 
eyes. 

“No,” he said to himself; 
up—yet!" 

They both examined the communication from the broker 
and read with interest the note at the bottom, which said 

“Please notice that all marginal 
accepted with the express understanding that we reserve 
the right to close transactions when margins are becoming 
exhausted without further notice, and to settle contracts 
in accordance with the rules and customs of the Exchange 
where the order is executed. We reserve the right to loan, 
hypothecate or otherwise use all securities held as collateral 
or on which we make advances.” 

“What does that mean?” asked the Mere Member 
frightened voice. 

“Oh,” repiied the Principal Person grandly, “it 
means that the broker has to protect himself.” 

“Who protects us?”’ asked the Mere Member. 

“My son,” exclaimed the Principal Person “I'll protect 
you! And besides, heaven looks out for children ar 
Cheer up! We'll make a killing on this.” 

“But didn’t we buy it pretty high?” 


"commented 


“I cannot bear to wake him 


take accounts are 


mere 


d fools 


Advice From the Oracle 


_ IGH!” shouted the Principal Person. ‘We had to 

buy it at the market, didn’t we? We couldn't go in 
and make the price ourselves, could we? It'll be 120 in a 
few days and then you'll bestrutting round here and saying 
you did it.” 

The Mere Member went The Principal 
Person watched the quotations. Shoehorn stood firm at 
110 for a time and then went up to 11014 
It closed at 10934, 

Next morning the Principal Person met a broker he 
knew. 

“How’s things?” asked the Principal Person, 
easy, familiar way the brotherhood of 
when addressing one another. 

“So-so!” the broker replied. “Fairly good tone to the 
market. It is showing some strength. Though | think the 
trading is mostly professional and that the shorts are 
covering, which accounts for the recent rise in the prices of 
yet there is a general undercurrent 
of confidence that may have a marked result in advancing 
values among the standard stocks.” 

“Gee!” thought the Principal Person. “He talks like a 
market letter!” But he outwardly paid close attention 
to the broker’s patter, and when that gentleman had 

finished his recital of glittering 
generalities he said: “Think 
things will go up a bit more?” 

“They may.” 

*‘Conservative citizen, 
this!” thought the Principal 
Person. “Nothing radical 
about him!” And he asked 
“What do you think is a good 
buy for a man with a little 
loose money?” 

“Well,”’ replied the broker 
thoughtfully, “you might be 
able to get some action out of 
Steel for a quick turn, or 
Union, or Reading. All these 
look good to me for a dip in 
and a quick jump out on small 
rises.”’ 

“What do you think of 
Shoehorn?” And the heart 
of the Principal Person flut- 
tered as he asked; but he out- 
wardly tried to be calm and 
unconcerned. 

“Shoehorn? Oh, Shoehorn 
has had a good rise in the 
past week orso. About done, 
I think.” 


Continued on Page 73) 


to his work. 


It looked good. 
which did not look so good. 


in that 


speculators have 


a few active securities; 
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When Pussy-Foot Came to Town 


Virgil Totes Tales and Plays Both Ends Against the Middle 


By HARRIS DICKSON 


ILLUSTRATED Br 


HAT ails Virgil?” Witt 
toploftical smirk the hig! 
yaller Treasurer looked 
up from his desk to question the 
Reverend Baltimore Criddle. Crid- 
dle had been drowsing in his chair; 
two pudgy black hands that were 
clasped about his paunch had grad- 
ually relaxed; oily creases, com- 








pressed beneath his « hin, squashed 
out in ridges on his white shirtfront; 
the silk hat was tilted forward on 
his nose. Criddle woke with a jerk 
when Virgil Custard hopped in and 
hopped out again, like a crippled 
jaybird. 

‘What ails Virgil?”’ Perkins 
repeated. 

Criddle eased up and solemnly 
batted both eyes 

“Virgil feels hisse’f itchin’ an’ 
don’t know zackly whar to scratch; 
dat’s what makes him ack so 
fidgety.” 

* Rev’ren’”—Perkins stuck the 
pen behind his ear, which betokened 
is Virgil 
still figurin’ on that extra degree 
ia? He got 


<n Meee pita 
a conference Rev’ rer 





an’ him sellin’ the reeg 
mightily puffed uy 

“No; I let de wind out o’ dat; 
Virgil done got flabby agin.” 

“IT reckon we better do sumpin 
fer Virgil,”’ Perkins suggested tenta- 
tively. Criddle scowled, but Perkins 
*Twouldn’t do no harm 
to promise him some fat pickin’s 


then turn him down after the 


insisted: 


Grand Lodge meets.” 


“Don’t give ’im nothin’; ef yo’ OLfE tm an FP 
houn’ dog gits too tat he won't come 
when you calls ‘im.” 

“But we got to keep \ irgil pac ified 


his head angrily. Perkins rotated on the slick seat of his 


Criddle shook 


chair and went to figuring. 

Flies buzzed sleepily through the semidarkness; Criddle’s 
eyelids began to droop again with the delicious sensation 
of slipping off into slumber. Criddle would have slipped 
entirely off but for his accidental squint at the barber shop 
ve ry Ww ide, show 
ing very white against the broad black face. Both hands 
gripped the arms of hischair. He planted both feet squarely, 
half-raised himself and looked again. Then Criddle sprang 


across the street His eyes popped opel 


up and left the chair rockir g violently while he stumbled 
to the door. Being only half awake, his liberal red mouth 
hung open. 

“T knowed it couldn’t be nobody but Pussy-Foot— nary 
other nigger’s got a white umbrella wid a green linin’ 
Ain't he done me plenty dirty at Birmingham an’ Selma, 
widout sneakin’ in here an’ spreadin’ tales?” 
le was trying to flatten 
e stared so fixedly at the 
| Jordan’s barber st Oop. 
As nothing short of a riot would justify the ravenous 
attention Criddle bestowed on the street, Perkins rose and 
walked forward. His foot struck a chair; Criddle sprinted 
out from behind the door. 

“Hole up, Criddle! Hole up! What you runnin’ from?” 

“Perkins! I forgot you wuz here,” replied Criddle. 

Warned by Criddle’s fright the Treasurer advanced 
warily; then stood boldly in the doorway, and looked round. 
Criddle some way or other managed to regain his rocking 
chair. There was nothing, absolutely nothing, to attract 
the Treasurer’s attention—certainly not that meek, scanty, 
inefficient figure under its white, green-lined umbrella, who 
blinked mildly at the unending argument on the barber- 
shop bench. 

Nobody ever looked a second time at Doctor Mathias, 
and nobody ever got an impression of him at first glance. 
As a matter of fact Perkins never saw him at all and, 
my stified, he turned back to Criddle. 

“What was the matter, Criddle? I thought somebody 
must be fixin’ to shoot.” 

Criddle attempted to smile. “’Twarn’t nothin’.” 

Perkins glanced once more toward the droning street, 
then sat down. There was nothing else for Perkins to do. 


9 
Perkins wondered why Cri 
himself behind the door, why 


loafers on the bench in front of Sa 











Be it remembered, when the Reverend Baltimore Criddle 
first plunked down his enormous foot on one end of 








HENRY RALEIGH 





eg 





4? 


“Two Hundred Deltarst Fer a Live Nigger?" 


Washington Street all the gaping negroes marveled that 
the other end of the treet did not up up The black 
colossus strode with an undulant swing to his long coat- 
tails, which had set every KINKy head nodding. Their eyes 
bulged at his approach; their necks twisted to follow him 
as he passed. “‘Who’s dat? Who's dat?” The grapevine 
telegraph sparkled izzled with tidings that the 
Reverend Baltimore Criddle had come to tow: 
Not so the arrival of Pussy-Foot. There was 
spectac ular or blatant about his humble comi v No herald 
trumpeted the advent of Doctor Mathias; he bestowed no 


bull-voiced he 





thing 


dictions. Even the barber-shop congre 





gation would not have observed him if Saul Jord 


laughed and pointed: 


“Git on to de pussy-loot nigger, wid dat white umbrell 
an’ a hat what’s too little, an’ shoes what's too big! Lool 
like a bunch o’ accidents ramblin’ somewhar t ! 
a place to happe Sag 

He did look like a bunch of loose-hung accidents, this 


apologetic pussy-foot nigger, with his misfit clothes and 


silent way of shuffling about. The loafers snickered, turned 





their heads and forgot. This busy world habitually looked 


the other way and forgot Pussy-Foot— which was a valuable 
asset in certain lines of usefulness. 

Criddle’s guarded inquiries failed to develop the date of 
Pussy-Foot's arrival; but he had arrived—arrived with 
both feet in shoes three sizes too big—shoes that caught 
the bottoms of his breeches and held them uphitched on the 
straps. When the sun shone he hoisted a white umbrella; 
in the shadow he tucked it beneath his arm. 


or shadow Pussy-Foot cuddled close to those with whom he 


In sunshine 


talked, which was necessary for a timorous voice and con- 
fidential communications. He trod on nobody’s toes and 
threatened no trouble, except to himself. 
et the Reverend Baitimore Criddle squirmed in his 
ch: like a country mule hitched beside the railroad 
track—whenever that shambling figure passed. Criddle 
could not run he had tostand hitched and get town broke, 
but the whites of his eyes glared bulkily. 
* Perkins, yon’s dat measly nigger I been tellin’ you 





*bout, an’ he ain't here fer no good. You "members de 


i 


time I wuz doin’ well in Selma, Alabamy? Doin’ mighty 
well—ontil Pussy-Foot come ‘long an’ broke me up.” 

Perkins glanced across the street at the spindling, weak- 
eyed creature under his white umbrella; then he glanced 
down at the competent and capacious Criddle. 


“Broke you all up! How? 





























































Ur le eve ¥ ) 
mourntul wile, eve ‘ 
“He do pe } 
swadin ye ‘ } . 
holv i ‘ me ‘ , 
ron et 
Induced ‘ P 
( e dis ‘ 
“He done so i ‘ ‘ x 
Birn nghar I } is go 
some Kind Oo |f ’ fe Ty 
rou a nigger He gits ‘em iat s 
i sho tack—to ‘ s e kind 
et ae i 
He's de topnotch lowest 
< it mu ac t ‘ vhat es 
dr at t Pu } t 
done cut de groun’ from onderneath 
Perkir smied ‘ hdentiy 
He needn't t othir 
fro mnderme! | es the ground 
here I'mstand ( ile co 
ne mile Per} ( and ed 
p ne mat he tree 
Huh! Ever ul e i ‘ 
takin’ notice of } 
ose «et t la what I 
ee] el ) } b kx 
never take notice o t’ Foot 


ontil he’s done did what he sot ou 


to do an’ got off wid it 


“He can't put the skates under 
us—- we're too solid with our met 
bers. Me ar 1 al Virwu 
hold this Coffl Club CGabric 
blow 

Dat'’s it!” observed Criddl 
“T believes you-all is goin’ to st 


wid me an’ you believes I'm g 
to stand by you-all but i feels 
powerful skittish to see Pus Foot startin’ dem bumblebex 


talks wid you or wid Virgil.” 


* He looks like a tail-tucked, stray nigger 

“You ain't kotch on to Pussy-Foot. He looks dat way 
on purpose ies’ to throw folks off de trac 

“Our members are not goin’ to follow behind no sech 


rer us 














Huh! Nigger more or le like wimmet you never 
Kin tell who dey s gwine to take up W 
Perk thought hard 
( ldie, that s ex t v1 thinh ight to 
give Virgil a better jol low hi some reg ickir 
He pe jaded ¢ member we go i ‘ me 
er gets hold of hir , 
( idle tossed his big head like a mule ii 
I e tole out \ He too bigget Let 
nr ramble i nor le i nile 
Hungry dog is bound to eat ! ‘ he get 
(nddie sat immovable, obst ‘ lent er} | ted 
ross the street Loot mnder 
Criddle had already been looking for several n 
Custard st ed t ty ml 
elbow to elbow, with the ~called ID Mat ler 
caressed fl l t j he 
If Virgil had e place to lead ‘¢ he 3 get a 
heap of our ne mer t al ‘ em 1 ‘ ! t 
those claims t ‘ | i r ! Virg 
vith Pussy-Foo 
The meeting between the Pop-eyed Parson and P 
Foot seemed most casual, as one log of drift mol 
river bumps against another log, reco and 
Pussy-Foot rambled off; Virgil came directly act ‘ 
street toward Criddie and Perkir wearing a 8s! e Unat 
did not fool Criddle 
Inside the Coffin Clu with an air « 1unt i r 
he leaned against the 
Criddle, you an’ Perkins is bofe together; 1 
talk about dat side degree.’ Ignoring Criddl y r 
A | r ‘ ‘ +t i | \ ‘ 
thing r Uriddk oad \ irg ( le mal 
antagonized him 1 ki ‘ dem reegalias ter {ik x bit 
per each an’ dat leaves me fo’ an’ a quarter in de eal 
Criddle knew these convincing statistics by heart. Son 
times Virgil had backed up his cart and 
it; now he went straight at the proposition, which rik 









Criddle. 
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“T ain't gwine to doit, I done tole you so 
plenty times. Yo’ job is to ’swade new mem- 
bers—-an’ you ain’t fotch none fer more’n a 

t. How is we gwine to git along widout 
members?” 

Then Virgil erupted: 

“You better figger on gittin’ along widout 
» wi Criddle stared at him 

unkly and realized that the boy had found 

ymebody to stand at his back. ‘Look here, 
Criddle; you knows good as I do d’ain’t no way 
to git mo’ new members in dis town, an’ you 
won't lemme seek "em nowhar’s else. Ef you 
don't fix me up a rake-off | got to scrap roun’ 


” 


wnat you got 


fer myse’f. Doctor Mathias, he say 

“Doctor Mathias! Doctor Mathias! Huh! 
You means dat Pussy-Foot? I can’t beat no 
ense in yo’ head ‘bout takin’ up wid strange 
niggers. Doctor Mathias! Huh! Is dat what 
he calls hisse’f? I knows ernuff to put him in 
de pentencherry seben times!”’ 

Virgil wabbied and let go the coffin handle 
the rock of ages was slipping from his grasp. 
“Put ‘im in de pen “ 


Criddle resumed his complacency. 
‘Jes’ like I say; all J got to dois tech de wire 
in de white folks will do de res’, It sho would 
tickle dem poleeces in Savanny to lay deir 
hands on Pussy-Foot,” 

The Pop-eyed Parson, tall and slim, swayed 
like a wind-tormented weed. Perkins acted 
promptly. 

““Now then, Criddle, you're talkin’ business: 
we'll run that nigger out of town before he gets 
a chance to do any devilment.” 

Perkins snatched his hat from a nail and 
bolted. Criddle bounded up—nimbly for 
Criddle—and blocked Perkins at the door. 

“Whar you goin’?” 

“To wire the police at Savannah.” 

“No you don’t! No you don’t!” 

“That's the cheapest way to get shut of 
him—let the white folks pay the freight!” 

Perkins tried both end plays round Criddle, but failed 
to gain the door. Virgil stood open-mouthed, listening and 
taring from one to the other. 





Criddle was in a panic-—a sweaty panic—a pleading 
panic. A moment ago his sonorous wrath had filled the 
Coffin Club; now it dribbled into whining arguments: 
“Don't do it, Perkins—don’t do it. I hates to git any 
nigwer in trouble wid white folks.” 
Perkins did not know—and Virgil had forgotten—that 
Criddle lived in a mighty thin glass house. Neither of them 
knew that Pussy-Foot carried a pocketful of rocks, and 
Criddle did not want to stand in the way of a volley from 
Pensacola. Perkins could get round all Criddle’s arguments 
but he could not get round Criddle, who had the door corked 
up— bulging out like a stopper that is too big for the bottle. 
Perkins sat down to catch his breath. 
‘Perkins, you an’ Virgil keep yo’ mouf shet bout what 
I tole you. Dat slipped out unbeknownst. I hates a 
tattletale!”’ 
Virgil began to smell a rat and sniffed round to see where 
it lay. He only waited for Criddle to uncork the door, 
then slipped out with a dubious and inquisitive whistle. 
(riddle was likewise waiting for Virgil to remove him- 
elf. He ramided over to the Treasurer's desk. 
Dere’s another thing, Perkins; we don’t wanter raise 
no humbug ontil dis Gran’ Lodge meetin’ is over wid. 
S'posin’ dese niggers wuz to frame up some kind o’ tale on 
one of us?” 
“That's so; but we won't have a bit of trouble getting 
elected.” 
“No, I reckon not,” Criddle answered promptly, but with 
minor of doubt. ‘We got de majority, but dese ‘nority 
howilers is backcappin’ us mighty loud. Dem death claims 
iin't paid—dat’s what sticks in deir craw. Perkins, how 
many claims is we got?” 
‘Fourteen’’—the number was on the tip of his tongue 
and fell off. 
‘l been a-ponderin’. Us better pay ole man Sanders; 
a delegate, an’ got dem Bovina votes in his pocket.” 
And pay the Coleman claim?” Perkins’ suggestion 
so nimbly that Criddle scented a secret rake-off. 
ther Coleman controls the votes from Cary Lodge. 
pay Aunt Melindy Ruggles, from Port Gibson, an’ 

the balunce wait. Make every one of them think his 
comes next—which gathers in their votes.” 

Criddle nodded and followed Perkins’ diplomacy until he 
fetched up against a snag. 
is we got dat much money?” 

“By serapin’ the bottom—that much and no more. 
Next Tuesday, being the first of the month, dues will come 


\’ in.” Sweet and full of solace was the thought of dues 


that would come rolling in. Criddle rolled it on his tongue 
ntil something tasted bad. 
“{ sholy hates to cough up fifteen hundred.” 
Perkins took an optimistic view. 


“Is You Ever Wo’ Striped Clothes an’ Studied ‘Bout Bluffin’ de 
Bizness End of a Shotgun?" 


“After the Grand Lodge adjourns we can compromise 
with a lot of them’’—the blackest clouds beihg lined with 
silver compromises. 

Criddle and Perkins understood each other. They would 
dole out what was choked from them before the Grand 
Lodge met, then buy off the most clamorous claimants and 
divide their benevolent profits. In such aslippery predica- 
ment Criddle desired to let sleeping dogs lie. He could not 
afford to have Pussy-Foot yapping at his heels—and per- 
haps calling on that white lawyer from Pensacola. After 
due and prayerful consideration Criddle did not like the 
tune Virgil Custard whistled when he left the Coffin Club. 

Criddle would have liked it less if he had known that 
for six consecutive evenings Virgil had balanced himself on 
a three-legged chair in Pussy-Foot’s room, giving the long 
and tangled annals of his wrongs. 

“*Criddle skins me out 0’ eve’y cent I makes.’ 

Pussy-Foot sat on the edge of his bed, oozing sympathy 
at every pore and smoothing Virgil down with the soft 
hand that calms the bristling cat. 

“Parson Custard, ’tain’t no merit in fallin’ out wid 
Rev’ren’ Criddle.”’ 

“*Criddle nacherly can't treat nobody square.” 

Virgil’s thin voice arose and Pussy-Foot lifted a warning 
hand. 

“Sh! I don’t blame you fer gittin’ mad; but you mus’n’t 
never talk mad.” 

Virgil’s lowered voice carried none the less of passionate 
indignation. 

“Look at me! ‘Swaded nigh on to eight hundred new 
members at one dollar per each—an’ goin’ hongry!” 

“Brethern oughter git along nice an’ pleasant —— 

“’Tain’t no gittin’ ‘long atall wid Criddle. I ’swades a 
new member, an’ it’s jes’ like leadin’ a cow by de halter— 
Criddle rolls up his sleeves and sets in to milkin’ continual, 
continual! I never gits another drap.” 

“Nary ‘nother drap? Maybe dat’s accordin’ to de 
constitootion an’ by-laws.” 

“Sho is; eve’y time I tackles Criddle fer two bits it’s 
accordin’ to de by-laws I don’t git it.” 

Pussy-Foot settled back thoughtfully. 

“Wid eight hundred members, dere must be plenty 
pickin’s to go round. We oughter study up some way to 
git yo’ share—-but ——”” His words flowed on as soothingly 
as the murmur of many bees—with a sting at the tail. 
Virgil felt the sting; but, as Criddle has correctly diagnosed, 
he did not know exactly where to scratch. Pussy-Foot 
never quite baited him to the point of exasperation; he 
changed the subject. “Is all yo’ members satisfied wid de 
Coffin Club?” 

“Dat dey ain't!” Virgil sprang up; the three-legged 
chair fell with a clatter. ‘‘ Dat dey ain't! Soon as de Gran’ 
Lodge meets dey’s gwine to throw Criddle out—an’ like- 
wise Perkins. Heap o’ dead niggers ain’t been paid fer an’ 
deir folks is raisin’ a rookus.” 


” 


March 14, 1914 


“I heered Criddle wuz payin’ spot cash at de 
graveside.” 

Virgil sniffed contemptuously. 

“‘Dat’s de way dey started off, wid a hullaba- 
loo—injuced dem fool niggers to jine. De next 
member what ’ceasted got paid fer at de club; 
an’ de nex’ one had to wait more’n two months. 
After dat Criddle sot in to ’vestigate an’ com- 
promise. Him an’ Perkins keeps de bigges’ 
majority o’ de money. Jes’ watch dat Gran’ 
Lodge nex’ munt an’ see ’em throw Criddle out.” 

Pussy-Foot shook his head. 

“No, dey ain’t. Dem niggers at Pensacola 
got a heap more riled dan what dese Vicksburg 
niggers is. Criddle warn’t ‘lowed to flop his 
coattails on the street widout some one grabbed 
*im to c’lect a death claim. Dey chawed de rag 
mighty vig’us—wuz fixin’ to soak ‘im in a bar- 
rel o’ tar an’ trim ’im wid plenty feathers. But, 
Lawd! Lawd! Criddle riz up in meetin’ an’ 
give "em aspeech; den dey ‘lected ’im all over 
agin. Dat wuz befo’ dey foun’ out dat Criddle 
done sent all deir money to Sinkersville. 
*"Twarn’t nary cent in de treasury to pay 
nobody! Some of ’em got pestered an’ hired a 
white lawyer—sicked him on to Criddle’s trail.” 
Pussy-Foot leaned back and chuckled softly. 
“Ef Criddle lef’ any trail nobody ever struck 
it. Eve’ything would ’a’ been nice an’ pleasant 

ef twarn’t fer dat white lawyer; so Criddle, he 
rived away from Pensacola mighty brief.” 

“Pensacola?” Virgil jumped up excitedly. 
A forgotten something stirred in the back part 
of his head. “‘How come you knows so much 
*bout Pensacola?” 

““Warn’t I right dar an’ seed it?” 

Pussy-F oot averted his eyes, veiling the full- 
ness of what he knew. Virgil caught hisshoulder 
and demanded: 

“What was all dat rookus in Pensacola?” 

“*Twarn’t nothin’ atall, an’ not much o’ dat. 
Jes’ a little tanglement what dey blamed on 
Criddle. Criddle, he specify to de members 

dat eve’y cent ’o deir money wuz lyin’ in de bank. Dem 
ignorant niggers weuldn’t let it go at dat; dey had to 
‘quire. White folks at de bank say ‘twarn’t no money 
dere—Criddle done drawed it all out. Criddle never tarried 
to have no ’spute. Criddle hates 'sputes.” 

Virgil paced the floor, then halted. 

“T might ’a’ knowed ’twas sumpin like dat. One night 
a strange nigger blew into de Coffin Club an’ I heered ‘im 
bluffin’ Criddle. He talked scan’lous—tole Criddle up an’ 
down to fork over one hundred simoleons or he wuz goin’ 
to telegraph a lawyer named—named Mr. King—yes; yes, 
dat’s him— Mr. Henry King, at Pensacola. Criddle’s face 
looked like ashes on the hearth when he coughed up dat 
money.” 

This exhuming of Criddle’s dead-and-buried past gave 
Pussy-Foot a charitable pain. 

“* Dat’s all over wid; you an’ me ain’t got tosay nothin’.”’ 
“Say nothin’! Criddle would tell on you mighty quick 
he’s fixin’ right now to telegraph Savanny fer de poleece 

to come.” 

One instant and the serene pool of Pussy-Foot’s counte- 
nance looked as if a chunk had been flung into it—con- 
vulsions in the middle; shivering ripples that ran out to 
the edge and died away. 

**Criddle’s got too much sense.” 

Virgil saw through it all suddenly and completely. 

“Uh-huh! Oh, yes; Rev’ren’ Criddle! Dat’s how come 
you wouldn't ‘low Perkins to send a deespatch fer de chief 
0’ poleece to come git Doctor Mathias “ 

“Git me!” 

“Perkins ‘low dat’s de easiest way to git rid o’ you. I 
thought mighty curious o’ Criddle stickin’ up so strong fer 
Perkins not to doit. Huh! Criddle wuz skeered you'd tell 
on him ‘bout Pensacola.” 

Pussy-Foot recovered the serenity of his smile. 

“*T don’t believe in tellin’ on nobody. You an’ me won't 
say nothin’.” 

“Don’t know "bout dat!” Virgil had found a club ready 
fitted to his hand. “‘ When Criddlé mounts one o’ his high- 
hosses I ‘members how dat strange nigger injuced him to 
seek a mighty low limb.” 

Pussy-Foot nodded unwillingly. 

“He must ’a’ had Criddle whar de hair wuz short. Dese 
Gran’ Lodge officers is got more or less short hair: but we 
mustn't be totin’ tales to white folks.” 

“I ain’t totin’ no tales—only aimed to skeer ’im.” 

Pussy -Foot looked benevolently secretive. 

“T been knowin’ dat on Criddle fer de longes’; but 
*tain’t no sense lettin’ yo’ tongue spill eve’ything out o’ yo 
haid. ‘Sides dat, one nigger can’t git in trouble widout 
draggin’ a whole lot mo’. I kin shove my bizness wid- 
out knockin’ nobody back’ard. De Mysterious Twelve is 
he’pin’ folks to live!” 

The words had a deliciously awesome sound, which drew 
Virgil Custard closer. 
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**Sterious Twelve? Never heered o’ no sech lodge in biggety as if he had a mi irs and six bit } Here lis Gr Lodge comin’ or i big ( 
Vicksburg.” pocket. Virgil dawdled about, then drifted toward the door we it’s goin’ to be walkover; but you got a he 
“Vicksburg is "way behin’ de times.” “So long, Perkins. Uh-huh! I'm goin’ traveli: fluence in’ we wents a big ‘jorit 
“Is it goin’ to start up?” “Better hustle,” Criddle suggested; “train mought pul Virgil melted somewhat at this tribute to | ence 
“May be so—an’ de I ndergroun’ Rai i out an’ leave you.” ne ‘ geaied agal 
whisper—“‘ef we kin git ernuff memb Virgil's eves “"Tain't gwine to leave me! When dat train pu it | ‘ der dat "twixt “ train-time 
bulged wider, while Pussy-Foot elucidated: *‘De Mysteri- I'll sho be ridin’ her—don’t make no diffunce how muc} He wriggled away from Criddle and float j e 
ous Twelve used to run de Undergroun’ Rai nslavery she snorts and bellers.”” Virgil listened for Criddle t ‘ street The Grand Organizer followed hin 
times—he'’pin’ niggers git away to a fre something, which Criddle did not he crisis called f eyes 
F ay dey did!” conversation. As nobody else was making ar Virg Je oa ing yyer tes | re 7 
Pussy-Foot struck his nimblest patte volunteered: ‘Goin’ to visit my brudder Bill A grunt I got to move a, in’ move quick!” ¢ ile , 
“Dey started off wid Twelve 'Postle ” from Criddle closed the Le u \ re! é heft é ted to! é 
you "members real good--an’ kep’ o1 | th the i wence of the r che ! | ‘ 
now. Amongst de Twelve what ru Pensacola, Flor Then he ( ‘ } I he eyed | ! at la ‘ he " ‘ 
*twarn’t nary Judas. Speaks 1 he’s a great hand to hear de new ’ ‘ ! the v nstead rpet ly feeling er € 
Parson Custard?” min’ to go down an’ loaf wid him a whil 0) se | t he did rt yw exact how to crack it Che Coffin ¢ } 
Sho do. Does you belong?’ got no call to hang roun’ here doin’ nothin’.’ Was ag g concern, prosperous and popular: his rake-off 
“Belong? I'm de’ ce agent Criddle’s eyes clung to the floor. Vir illowed | on the le of regalia was not to be sneezed at. Yet he had 
“*Vance agent! Ain’t he sumpin m every chance to speak up, the suntered disappointed fallen under the fa t y-Foot, whose glittering 
“Right tol’able "portant, but not er . toward the street door. proposition to pay neg ving mu her ‘ 
He picks out de members, pays fer der “Oh, Virgil! The tone was low enough for Virgil to members by the drove d betwee ‘ / 
wise fer de members what lives.” disregard it and keep moving. He dragged one foot after “Rew I better keep ‘em bofe a-gue 
* Pays dem what lives! the other, slower and slower, for fear Criddle might not call fixed! 
This was turning benevolence upsid again. “Hole up, \ 1!’’ came louder, and the Pop-eyed 
Custard. Pussy-Foot never shied Parson turned. It was late in the afternoon. Criddle leaned ba 
“TI ain’t low-ratin’ dese new-fangled s “What yer want?” chair, more than half asleep, his head resti y aga t the 
fer dead niggers; but nobody can’t he “'Tarry a while an’ le’s talk. Me an’ Perkins is been cor Pe fumbled quietly with his { 
*cept to plant ‘im proper. Our me ferrin’ "bout dat side degree you wants to get up. Bein’ as business being s tly on the It wa 
eve’y quarter—fo’ dollars a year. you fotch in a right smart sprinklin’ o’ new members, we i ent in the Coffin Club — whe ! Bang! 
ef he lives an’ nothin’ happens ‘cluded *twarn’t no more’n right to let you start up soor ! a hammer struck the thin partition within a foot of 
dollars.” as de Gran’ Lodge gits done Criddk head He bounded w 
Two hundred dollars! Fer a live: Virgil nodded airily. “What's dat 
Pussy-Foot leaned forward confidentially hades “Dat’'l jes’ "bout ‘low me time to loaf roun’ Pensacola “Must be somebody nex’ do Perkins suggested 
blacker than a he-marti: ul an’ hear de news from Bill; den I'll come back.” Dat sto’ been empty ever sence I come to Vicksburg 
‘Uh-huh! We pays ‘em by Criddle wreathed himself in a most detaining smile Bang! Bang! Bang! A clatter of plank the rasping 
There were things in heavy ‘ ‘Better not go yit a while wid all de members you got ofasaw. Cridd’e stood listening; then a slo inwelcor 
( ard did not minutely compreher to talk to.”’ intuition overspread his face 
Ignorance darkened his face until Pr Foot turned or _ gives ‘em a hot line o’ conversation atter I git “ Perkins is you heard o a body renti la 4 
the illuminatior back,” which frothy suggestion and a scintillant swinging rKl had not heard, but Criddle would have |} 
“*Vestments means puttin’ away where dey of his cane transported Virgil to the street uts he could name the meddlin’ nigger 
breeds mo’ dollars. S’posin’ you's workin’ fer one dollar a The floor creaked beneath Criddle’s hea‘ y tread; his His progress toward the front waa not 
day. You gits dat dollar an’ spends i ry em} chair rocked hysterically; through the temporary in the traditional and leisurely Criddle f: ior were 
*"vestment. S'posin’ you got p uid one rabbit a « n’ darkness of the doorway nis long coat-tails went flopping his hurried and stealthy steps along the sidewall} he 
eve’y night you et yo’ rabbit—den you wouldn’ 10 «after Virgil. door to the adjoining building stood ajar; Criddle peeped 
’vestment. But s’pos stead o’ € at rabbit, you “Stop dar, Vi ! Dis ain’t no time to be skylarkin’ in—swapping suspicion for certainty There was Pus 
puts three or fo’ rabbits in a pen an’ lets °em be—mighty oun’ fer pleasure. You better stay home an’ git up yo’ Foot, with a real-estate agent, deciding on repairs 
quick you got more’n athousan’rabbits! Well,dat’sdesame degree.’ Criddle marked the lack of enthusiasm on Virgil’s Neither of them saw Criddle, however, who whirled and 
way wid ’vestments. Here's yo’ nigge he frolics off his countenance; niggers are like fish—some days they will dodged back. 
money on catfishes an’ gingersnaps Westeps ir is bite at anything, and some days they must be coaxed * Perkit dat Pus Foot nigger is fixin’ to play de same 
de ’vestment till it mounts up to tw With an arm round his shoulder he coaxed Virgil Custard: dirt he played on me at Birmingham move in nex’ do’ 
“Dat sounds mighty nice.” an’ waylay our members whe 
“Den, agin, we pays fer ‘em dey comes wid money to pa 
el dey dies.”” dues Dem Birminghan nig 
Virgil had been flounderir g gers couldn t find no argument 
out of his depth; now his feet to git by Pussy-Foot: dey ie 
began to touch bottom. He nacherly stopped in ar ed] 
grinned, but still inwonderment ~A wid him. ‘Sides dat, I got a 
— s’em gwine an’ comin’! “Virgil, I Didn't Thought You hunct lat Virgil's gwine to wor) 
““Bofe ways. Eve’y member Would 'a’ Did Me Dataway fer him—an’ Virgil knows eve 





is got to take out two poli ies 





one to win on ef he dies : one 
to win on ef he lives He's 
*bleeged to di orlive. Iean’t 


fhigger out no Way ler our mem- 
bers to lose 
Virgil was rushing 


down the room, snay 





rs and clacking his tongue. 





“T kin ’swade plenty mem- 
bers wid dat. Jes’ like a hoss- 
race whar ‘tain’t but two hosses. 


O’ cose ef you bets on bofe of 


"em yvou’'s nac herly *bleeged Lo 


win. How much do I git?” 
“Dollar a head cash an’ five 
cents a head eve’y munt—jes’ 
as reg’lar as dey pays.” 
Then Pussy-Foot and Virgil 
sat down and began to talk 


earnest. 





business i 


It was long after midnight 
when Virgil went out on the 
street, chuckling to himself 

“Now den, I'll play one 0’ 


dese niggers against de udder 





an’ mop up sumpin good.” 
Next morning Virgil strode 
into the Coffin Club twirling his 
cane, which, like his prosperity, 
had been laid away for many 
months. He was undeniably 
exhilarated; his cane cut all 
manner of fantastic capers; 
which it had no right to do. 
Criddle noticed this; it set his 
teeth on edge to see that brown- 
skinned nigger swinging a cane, 
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Perkins spraddled himself ir 
the center of the floor and waved 
his arms. There was 1 
cealment about the remarks 


that Perkins max 
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eamwork im Tradebuuldi 


Syndicated Study of Standards, Troubles and Opportunities 


RADEBUILDING 
more 


by syndicated effort 
than ambitious 
actual achievement in 
o numerous that no escape is left from the 


l omet! ing an 


dream It is an 
onclusion that the construc- 
tive powers ol the right kind 


of trade association are today 


only half appreciated. 
pygiass of 
trade deve lopme nt the 
a task that is dis- 
fitted tor cooperative 
It is work for which 
individual firm 
as distinctly unqualified. 
Only the great corporation 
with unlimited re- 
is able to undertake 
such a task. The small man- 
ufacturer or operator cannot 
attempt it the 
and comparatively 
corporations 


Training the 
on 
luture 1 
tincth 
effort 


the erage 


almost 


Ources 


because of 
expense; 
few are big 
enough to pay the costs of 
and consistent 
line of research operated on 


a thorough 


a basis broad and scientific 
enoughi substantial 
results. 

The elimination of guess- 
work from the methods and 
results of tomorrow requires 
two things-a clear-headed 
record, and an analysis of the 
methods and results of yes- 
terday, considered in relation 
to ali the facts about the con- 
ditions of the future that can 
be determined or anticipated 
with reasonable accuracy. 

This is no singlehanded 
No individual manu- 
facturer— unless he stands in the position of a practical 
has a view broad enough to do this work 
alone. It can only 
command a bird's-eye view of the conditions of the whole 
industry. He must have the returns from all the precincts. 
Any outlook less comprehensive than this is too limited for 
tradebuilding— especially as that work 
almost invariably deals with the possible increase of con- 


to get 


job 


monopolist 


be done by one who is in a position to 


safe and vigorou 
sumption and the possible decrease or exhaustion of the 
future supply of raw materials. 

The National Association of Paint Manufacturers affords 
us an example of the modern association that is alive to the 
possibilities of tradebuilding, to the necessity of protecting 
itself against a threatened shortage of raw materials, and 
to the opportunity of educating the public in a wider and 
more intelligent use of its product. 

There are many larger and stronger associations than 
this, and possibly many that have gone to greater lengths 
in this direction; but, if so, the tradebuilding work of the 
paint manufacturers’ association is all the more representa- 
» and progressive associations are doing to 
take care of the future, insure themselves against emergen- 
cies, and open up new fields for the production of profits. 


tive of what li 


Looking Ahead Into a New Century 


N WASHINGTON this association today maintains a 
Its 
now cost not far from fifty thousand dollars a 
and will probably call for an increasing expenditure 
While this bureau is constantly recording the 
vital paint facts of the present and comparing them with 
s reaching out with a strong and pro- 
hand into the future. Already it is dealing with 
the supply of raw materials for the year 2000, and even 
beyond that time 

Linseed oil is the foundation material of the paint 
industry, and this oil is made from flaxseed. In the past 
flax has been commonly regarded by the American farmer 
It has followed first after the breaking 
plow has turned the virgin soil of the prairie, and has then 
given way to wheat, oats, or other cereals. 

if each year for an indefinite period were sure to see the 
turning of an undiminished area of virgin prairie soil, and 
if that area were sure to produce an undiminished flaxseed 
yield, and if the demand for linseed were equally sure not 
manufacturers would little 


permanent bureau of investigation and education. 
activities 
year 
each year 


those of the past, it 


tective 


as a raw-land crop. 


to increase, the paint have 
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“This Will Show You How Much Paper Trade South America Has and Who is Getting It"’ 


cause to worry about the future supply of this raw material 
on which their whole industry rests. And the attitude of 
the individual manufacturer would have unquestionably 
been: “Well; what are you going to do about it anyhow? 
I'll have to cross that bridge when I come to it—and let 
the consumer pay the freight!” 

The tradebuilding bureau of the paint manufacturers’ 
association was hardly organized, when its 
specialist said, in effect: 

“Gentlemen, you've got to do something about the 
future supply of flaxseed —and do it now; 
few years you are going to find your whole industry 
cramped for lack of the raw material of which you use a 
greater quantity than any other. The area of virgin soil 
to be turned by the plows of the new settlers is playing 
out growing less and less each year. 

‘Again, the flaxfields of the Northwest are being attacked 
by a disease that threatens the crop. And, finally, the 
demand for linseed oil is yearly increasing in volume. This 
means that the popular fashion of growing flax only as a 
first crop on virgin soil must be broken up; that the disease 
of the flax plant must be fought and checked before it 
spreads beyond control; and that the farmer must 
taught not only how to get a larger and better yield of flax, 
and plant a larger acreage of it, but also that it will pay 
him to do so—pay him to grow flax as a rotation crop 
instead of merely a wild-land crop. If somebody doesn’t 
do this your industry will face disaster. 

“You can’t do business without linseed oil; and when 
that reaches a certain figure the consumer is going to balk 
at the price; he’s going to use less paint instead of more. 
Why not get busy and increase the supply of this basic raw 
material, and at the same time educate the people so that 
they may see that it is economical to use more paint instead 
of less? 

“Then it is well to remember that each year there are 
more people to use paint and more buildings to require 
painting. Don't let your industry dry up for lack of raw 
material. Expand it—and expand the supply of this 
essential material at the same time.” 

This sounded like plain common sense to the members 
of the paint association. They admitted that no manu- 
facturer could possibly attack so big a problem single- 
handed; but that it was just the thing for the association 
to go after through its bureau of investigation and educa- 
tion—a bureau that is supported by subscription inside 
the association instead of by assessment on all members. 


however, 


otherwise in a 


be 


wWiLktsoaon 
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What has been done to provide for the future 
supply of linseed oil? At both the North Dakota 
and the Montana State Experiment Stations 
arrangements were made to pay in part, or in 

whole, the 
active campaign in behalf of 
more and better flax 

Again, these financial con- 
tributions to the 
flax research and demonstra- 


expense of 


an 


\ 
cause ol 


tion have given the special- 
ists in charge of the work 
a freer hand and larger 
resources; and the moral 
effect of these contributions 
marked. These 
specialists have been made 
to feel that a great industry 
is awake to the results of 
their work and is coéperating 
with them. 

Though this work has been 
under way only four years 
results have already amply 
justified the expense. The 
flax specialists have learned 
how to produce greatly im- 


has been 


proved crops on ground sup- 
posed to be played out for flax 
production. The prevailing 
notion that the crop cannot 
be grown with profit save on 
soil that is practically virgin 
has been given a knockout 
blow. And thescientists and 
their coéperators feel that 
they are well on their way 
toward the demonstration 
that flax may profitably be 
made a unit in a regular crop- 
rotation scheme in many of 
the Northwestern 

Again, these investigations have led to a fairly complete 
and exact knowledge of the main disease to which the flax 
plant is subject, and to measures that will effectively check 
and perhaps exterminate this disease. The next step is to 
into the hands of the 


This is done by 


states 


get this knowledge farmers of the 
great flax belt. bulletins mailed to flax 
growers, by interesting the local press in the 
for more and better flax, and by addresses delivered before 
large gatherings of farmers. 


movement 


Object Lessons in Flax Culture 


HE campaign of however. 


The association of paint 


education is not to stop, 
manufacturers has planned to 
send its own missionary direct to the farmers and preach 
this gospel to them at first hand. They are to be taught 
that flax is a high-premium crop, far too profitable to be 
grown merely as a wild-land tamer; that it may be grown 
at regular intervals and its yield greatly by 
better methods of cultivation; and that the diseases by 
which it is assailed may be overcome by 
Then they will be instructed 
to apply the methods of cultivation and protection worked 
out by the scientists of the experiment stations 

In a word, the National Association of Paint Manu- 
facturers of America is taking active, aggressive measures 
to protect its future supply of the raw 
which it uses the greatest quantity. It is recognizing the 


increased 


proper treatmer 


on their own ground—how 


material of 


fact that trade expansion will be impossible without this 
protection. 

The association’ bureau at Washington has 
not contented itself, however, with work directly intended 
to increase the future supply of this raw material. Its 
business is to study every phase of paint supply and paint 
technology. This led its force of specialists to raise the 
question: Is not a large volume of linseed oil unneces- 
sarily diverted from paintmaking—used for purposes that 
would be as well served by some other oil not adapted to 
paint manufacture? 

This question led to an extensive investigation of the oil 
made from the soya bean—the soy bean of agriculture. 
The association investigators did not, of course, lose sight 
of the possibility that this oil might be found as well 
adapted to paintmaking as linseed—they were open to 
conviction on that point. 

If they were able to establish it as a reliable and safe 
substitute for linseed they would be more fortunate than 
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y expected; but if they could clearly prove that soya 


oil was as well fitted for certain other lines of manufacture 


consuming large quantities of linseed, practically the same 
purpose would be served and a wasteful and unnecessary 
diversion of this precious material would be checked. 


The thoroughness with which this line of investi 





has been prosecuted is suggested by the fact that the 





bureau has about f {ty varieties of soy beans in cultiva 
in every state in the Union. The work of the laboratory 
keeps pace with the production of these demonstratio 
fields Already the findings of the laboratory have deter 
mined the fact that the oil of the soya bean is as we 


adapte d to soapmMmaking and certain other 





ture as is linseed, and that it can be pri 


cheap 





sefore the investigation is finished the var‘ety of soya 
bean producing the best oil will 
the gen i 

found. Then the campaign of education will be carried 
forward to the farmer. 


This bureau is also experimenting in m 





al lox ality most lavor 


h the same w 





with the Chinese oil nut, 
David Fairchild, of the Department of Agriculture. 


laboratory experiments that clearly establish the 


introduced into this country by 
After 


Value ol 


his nut as a source of oil supply, the association, through 


ts bureau, has established in various parts of the country 


r 
nu 





it trees. Before these 





numerous plantations of 


come into commercial bearing, ample time will have 
elapsed for the laboratory to determine by a long series of 
experiments the exact place, if any, in paint manufacture 
that the nut oil will be entitled to take. 

t any rate there is little likelihood that these experi 


ments will 1 , at least, lead to a great saving in the total 





nption of linseed oil in various other industries 
‘We don’t propos | ] 


* declares a leader in the association, 
inturr 


turned I 





‘to leave a stone t n conserving our future linseed 


oil supply, or in increasing it to meet the needs of at 





expanded trade. This is purely association work— it could 
not be successfully prosecuted by a a 

turer. It’s distinctively teamwor e 
of the association's work ir providing f{ ply 





ot raw material will be worth mi 
the bottom, It 1s really a work for the benetit of the co 
sumer. No chart needed to show that 


Official Fence-Tests for Paints 


HE effort of the 


that Is ol 


aboratory is to discover every paint fact 


alue to the consumer, the dealer and 


“a 
a 


the manulacturer Its range of experiments is wide and 
» work is done for the benefit of any individual manu 
facturer. Its labors all deal with the broad problems of 


paint tec} nology, a! i its reports go to all members of the 


issociatio 

To determine the comparative durability of paint 
compounded on different principles, the bureau has erected 
in different of the ountry demonstration fe ‘ 


These are 








the effects idely differing climatic conditions may 
be tested es are of both metal and wood 

“O e single I t says Mr. Heckel, the secretary of the 
associatio ‘established by these experiments wort 





far more than the total cost of the bureau to the 


r nt ir 
paint ir 


try. 1 refer to the finding that two or 











more ndard white pigments, in combinatior 
with or without a moderate percentage ol the ert 
reentorcing pigment prod ‘ 1 pa tt i 1 
every way superior t , e with one pigment 
al ‘ Rather technical 1 4 painter will u 
derstand what it means! Fixing that one pr ‘ 
means econor for every paint use hat heeds i 
4 | v.rtue of the progressive modern bu 
ess association 1s that it does not live unto itse 
it furnishe read l enient age 
Oo coope t n with other i ‘ with whi 
y the very iture « | it must touc! 
t MOMS 
The Cypress Ass it e ot the t isso 
ciations the United States ind that a serious 
check to the popularit f that wood was the fact 
that painters had aifi iit in gett y ittot 
hold a good coat. Here was a pro that 
Vita concerned both the ¢ and aint 





he paint mat 





fact and the laboratory at Washington was 
charged to find the answer. It not o1 ly experi 


net in the hope of 


mented Dut also threw out a drag } 

















The Association Has Standardized Quality, Weight, 


Thickness, Coter and Terme of Detivery 


catching as w of iable suggestion from the 
experience of the great body of journeyman painter 
A promising id came in from a Pitts! 
painter, who declared that the use of benzoi in his 
} g coat solved the diff? ity The soundness 
oO practice was verified by a series of tests and 
the satisfactory results were relatea in a terse bu 
letin that was placed in the hands of hundreds of 
tnou 1 throughout the counts mt 
another N fact established by this asso The a 
y 18 that tinting adds to tl durabiiit ol paint appealed 
il! é i of detrac gy irom! and ict 
rhe association laboratory, with its corps of five exper be ist 
mental scientists, 1s the L of a consistent educatior ~ f 
work Intended to place its findings bDetore the paint trade WW ot 
nd paint users of Am« One activity of the educa- for trade 
tior division of the as tion is that of dealing wit! future ex 
questions and probiems Of aimost every sort, which are bulder is 
sent in to the individu paint dealers and manulacturers Ket gi 
For example an eng eer i Mexico lately ippeaied to output s 
a pant manutacturer tor iniormatiro He ited fil This ye 
situation 1 practically these term sent outt 
I believe | t is the best d of insurance against the i ‘ 
decay of wooder lidings but I’m ip against a hara mate i 
propositior It’s a question of cost 1 have ist finished tails to a kt 
HDullding a iarge number ol ilroad sheds and plantat eve e} 
barracl To import te igh from the United State re 
to cover them would be too cost But we have a good the « 
‘ e asp Ca how e the One t 
out t} 1 « t these ! 1 iOW 
l proble va ‘ te ‘ ) ition lab at 
Washingt 1 et! the educational ¢ Llg 
, ‘ ant a , line , to the engineer that 
‘ led him to combine the tive haltie oil and pig “W! 
me with Amer ring and ar g materi ott 
producing a cheay lé ive } t, we lapte uy a lar 
rpose, at a low co 
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‘Not quite,”’ was the answer; ‘“‘ but we can show you all 
that can be found out as to the visible supply of spruce 
timber in this and the other countries from which American 
manufacturers are now drawing their supplies of pulp, and 
the rate at which the prices for that material have advanced 
from year te year.” 

“All this talk about the Panama Canal,” resumed the 
manufacturer, “has set me to thinking about the possibili- 
ties of South American trade. Probably there’s nothing 
in it for me-—- but you know a fellow likes to let his imagina- 
tion run a little now and then, and dream about finding a 
new market that others have rather overlooked. It might 
be a very comfortable thing to have a foreign outlet if 
things should tighten up in this country.” 

Instantly the secretary drew another chart from a long, 
hallow drawer and remarked: 

‘This show you how much paper trade South 
America has and who is getting it. You'll not need a 
wcond glance to show you that Germany hasn’t over- 
looked that market. See the high line? That’s Germany. 
But here we are—’way down at the bottom, in the also-ran 
And you can see, too, that those South American 
countries are coming up in their paper consumption. Look 
at the consumption chart and you'll get all the figures on 
that score for each country.” 

“Think of it!” interrupted the amazed manufacturer. 
“The whole business, all doped out according to popula- 
tion and every other way that a live man could think of! 
Why, what you've shown me already is worth the price of 
uimission. All I’ve known about supply and demand up 
to this time has been guesswork. I'll take my chances on 
yetting my share of the trade— but it’s a comfort to know 
that | can reach out my hand and get the big information 
ubout the drift of the forces that are at the bottom of the 
whole industry. I guess I feel a little like a ship’s captain 
who's been trying te steer without chart or compass, and 
then has suddenly found both of ’em placed in front of him. 
it's great! Have you any more information that measures 
up in importance alongside this?” 

“What kind of power do you have?” 
secretary. 

“Water part of the time anyhow,” was the laughing 
answer; “some of the time too much and again too little.” 

“That's just the point!” exclaimed the secretary. “Of 
course when you can’t make pulp because you have too 
much or too little water, you’ve got to buy pulp or shut 
down your mill. And you can’t shut down, because you 
must keep up delivery on your contracts.” 

“You've hit it exactly,” interrupted the manufacturer; 
“and sometimes I’ve had to pay so much for pulp that 
there was no money in making it up into paper. That's 
happened to me plenty of times.” 


will 


class. 


inquired the 


Coéperative Cost-Finding 
“W7ES,"” returned the secretary; “it’s happened to all of 
them. That’s why we've prepared a special chart 
showing the tendencies of pulp prices in connection with the 
rainfall . month by month. You'll notice that pulp prices 
are lowest in the months of normal rainfall; and this chart 
shows you at a glance just what those months are— taking 
the average of experience for several years back.’ 
You bet!” came the quick response. ‘And I can see just 
the months when I’m going to buy pulp at the bottom price 
to carry me through the 
periods of high water 
and low water.” 


Do you know,” per- 
sisted the secretary, 
“just how muchit costs 
to produce your grade 
of paper?” 

“Well, I think I do,” 
answered the manu- 
facturer. 

**Here,”” continued 
the association official, 
“isa chart showing the 
average cost, month by 
month, of certain man- 
ufacturers, who furnish 
us with the records of 
their costs, all figured 
on the same basis and 
inexactly the same way. 
That average is the solid 
black line. The lighter 
dotted line is the cost 
record of mem- 
ber who out 
against furnishing cost 
data to the assodciation 
for quite a while; but 
finally he adopted our 
system of cost-finding 
and sent in his data for 
comparison with the 


costs of his competitors. 


a new 


stood 


‘Notice that his line is above the other most of the time. 
He’s been the busiest man in the business ever since he 
received that comparative-cost chart. He’s overhauling 
his mill and his methods, and is trying to stop leaks and 
waste and to get on a basis where he can meet competition. 
Incidentally he insisted on telling me that he’d been selling 
two grades of paper at a loss, thinking he was making a 
small profit. Of course he has stopped that. He raised his 
prices in those grades as soon as he found out that he had 
been selling below cost.” 

“T’ll go home and begin to think and grow,” declared 
the manufacturer. “‘No more groping about in the dark 
for me—not when I can get the benefit of the kind of 
facts you've spread out here before me in black and white! 
I know I’ve got to furnish the punch to make my own 
business go; but I can see where a lot of light is coming in 
to help me put the punch where it will count. You just 
watch me cuddle up to this association from now on!” 

This association maintains in Washington a trained and 
competent man who gives his entire time to collecting the 
facts that have a vital bearing on the paper and pulp 
trade of the world—the facts that every individual manu- 
facturer should know in order to plan his operations in a 
broad and intelligent way. He works through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the consular service and other branches 
of the Government. 

This, however, is only half of his job. The other half is 
to so digest and present the meaning of these facts in order 
that the busiest manufacturer may gather at a glance their 
real significance in relation to his own business. Though 
this constructive work is done fundamentally for the benefit 
of the members of the association, the policy of the organ- 
ization is not to withhold information from a manufacturer 
who has not yet become a member. 

“The more every paper manufacturer knows about his 
business,”’ says Arthur C. Hastings, president of the asso- 
ciation, “and the more intelligent his methods are, the 
better for the industry as a whole. Ignorant competition 
is the most dangerous competition in the world; intelligent 
competition is the safest for the trade and the consumer. 

“If every manufacturer in the association applied the 
same system of cost-finding that a few of us use and all 
were willing to give to this office the figures thus obtained 
we could then make a cost-comparison chart that would be 
really comprehensive—and for that reason vital to every 
member. This could easily be done under the code system 
without any exchange of individual cost information or 
any danger of it. When every member is in a position to 
see at a glance just where his costs are above or below the 
average throughout the whole membership he will be in 
possession of the most vital piece of information possible. 
This principle is now applied to a certain extent, but it 
will reach its maximum of value when every manufacturer 
in the association coéperates in its application.” 

The conservation of raw material is a vital problem in 
the paper industry and one that no individual manufac- 
turer, no matter how extensive his operations, can hope 
to cope with single-handed and alone with any promise of 
success, 

This is distinctly a task for coéperative effort. Within 
the last ten years the average price of spruce wood has risen 
one hundred per cent; and as spruce is still the dominant 
material for pulp-making, it is evident that conservation 
of supply is an urgent necessity in this industry. 
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The Next Step is to Get This Knowledge Into the 
Hands of the Farmers of the Great Fiax Beit 
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Today Germany is the foremost competitor in the 
world’s paper trade; and a large factor in the preéminence 
of the German manufacturers is the fact that much of their 
supply is drawn from the immense spruce forests of Finland 
and other parts of Russia, where both labor and material 
costs are remarkably low. Today the American Paper and 
Pulp Association has on foot negotiations for a large supply 
of pulp from the Russian districts where costs are lowest. 
These protective negotiations were the direct result of the 
association’s thorough and scientific study of the future 
supply of raw material. 

Another conservation measure pushed by the associa- 
tion is a line of extensive experiments to determine what 
native woods may successfully and profitably be used as 
substitutes for spruce in the making of certain grades of 
paper. One of these experimental plants is located at 
Wausau, Wisconsin, and is with the 
United States Government. 

“As an President Hastings, 
recognize that the spruce forests are rapidly receding from 
the point of manufacture, as the volume of the supply 
of this most important raw material used every year is 
increasing rapidly. This means that we must do something 
about our supply — and do it at once or we shall be pinched 
out. The paper situation is peculiar—especially in this 
country. Consumption and demand are increasing at an 
enormous pace; the price of raw materials has also shown 
a steady and rapid increase; the cost of labor has gone up 
by leaps and bounds.” 


operated joint ly 


association,” “we 


says 


Fraudulent Practices Stamped Out 


N THE other hand, the price of paper has not kept 
pace, by a long way, with the upward movements of 
Consequently the only hope of the paper in 
dustry lies in more intelligent methods of manufacture and 
business administration, and in looking as far as possible 
into the future in the matter of protecting the supply of 
raw material. 

“Without the syndicated study of these big problems 
the men in this industry could not have the clear and def- 
inite knowledge of the conditions in store for them in the 
immediate future that they now have. Our membership 
represents eighty per cent of the product in our line, and 


these costs. 


this gives the association access to the manufacturing 
facts of practically the whole industry. In other words, 
through teamwork we have a grasp on the 
problems of the present and the future that would have 
been wholly impossible to any individual manufacturer 
acting alone.” 

Standardization of product and of trade practices must 
be recognized as one of the most valuable and constructive 
forms of association work. It is as much a part of trade- 
building as is a consistent and direct effort to conserve the 
supply of raw materials, or to discover through scientific 
investigation new materials to take the place of those that 
are being exhausted. Here again the paper association 
furnishes an example of consistent teamwork in trade- 
building along the line of standardization. On this point 
an association official says: 

“Within a very few years paper has been sold on short 
count and short weight, though marked full count and 
full weight. How this practice obtained the foothold it did 
is difficult for an outsider to understand. When packages 

were standardized 
the unscrupulous dealer 
found his opportunity 
in the chaos and con- 
fusion of packages and 
markings, which he un- 
derstood, but which the 
buyer did not under- 
stand. Two men would 
quote prices for appar- 
ently the same thing; 
but when it came to 
actual delivery there 
was a decided differ- 
ence. The goods were 
marked one size and 
one weight in the deliv- 
ery of the crooked 
dealer, but the bundle 
contained weight 
and fewer sheets. The 
association has gone 
after this matter hard. 
Today no legitimate 
mill or legitimate job- 
ber can follow this prac- 
tice without getting 
into disrepute with his 
The 
ciation has standard- 
ized quality, weight, 
thickness, color and 
terms of delivery 
Continued on Page 64 
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THE DOG’S BROTHER 
By Henry Milner Rideout 





vill 


MOKE filled the courtyard when they returned, heavy 
smoke of burning thorn bush and argol, which made 
men cough and tasted raw in the throat, but was 
mingled with a fine hungry odor of breakfast cooking at 
half a dozen fires. Veiled in smoke and confusion Hasan 
followed the green turban of his warlike priest till they 
both came, unseen or unregarded, to Aunty Linah’s door. 

“What's your word?” Isa the faithful squatted there 
on the steps, calmly plying the silver dagger as an awl to 
mend a strap of harness with. “Is it forward?” 

“No,” replied the man. “‘Backward. Our king 
chooses a course of honor for himself. God will not throw 
him forward today.”” With candor and coolness the old 
man explained their difficulty. “I think,”” he concluded, 
“we are meant to stay here.” 

Isa grinned like a bad boy who sees fun coming. 

“TF ery well, father.”” He rose and tossed the two ends of 
broken leather “Then we need repair no harness. 
Come, prince, how is it you want us to die for you?” 

Hasan felt this light-hearted loyalty pierce him to the 
core. He would have spoken, but was dumb. His course 
of honor seemed a vague, distant, foolish error, the choice 
of self-will and self-conceit. 

“You brave, good fellows!"” he 
at all, but a hired policeman. 
Cowrie Dass. Go safe away, bless you, and let the paid 
spy do his dirty work. This poisoning woman must be 
arrested somehow and carried down across the border to 
my English captain.” 

Isa ran the knife through his turban for safe-keeping, as 
a white woman skewers her hat from side to side. 

“Correct!” he “Right! Right like my dad! 
Go arrest her, prince. If we can lug her past the gate alive 
there’s a hairy old bag of nits, an organism called a camel, 
shall bear us over the border or else fall running her heart 
Remember my poor she-camel and me, dear, when 
If we drop, we leave a story 





old 


away. 


cried. “‘I am no prince 
What is my name? Tin 


crowed. 


out. 
you come into your kingdom. 
for men to tell.” 

Ahmed combed his pale-red beard with steady fingers 
thoughtfully. He stood revolving some craftier project. 
All at once it took shape. A somber fire burned in the old 
black eyes. 

“Here!"’ he muttered. “ Here’s what will set you free.” 
From under his gown he drew a long pistol, with double 
Damascus barrels and a butt of ebony carved like a lion’s 
head. “I will shoot this woman down through the window. 
That pays your debt, my lord. Off with you both to the 
camels and be read I will run safe through 
the smoke.” 

A strange glance passed among the trio. This plan would 
work. The whole yard lay smothered in acrid fumes, 
through which a few figures wavered, cloudy bulks of men 
stooping to cook or squatting to eat. A shot fired inside 
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a room would hardly break the noise 
of their chatter, or if it did the old man 
cculd rush the gate, perhaps without 
being seen. It would work. 
Hasan shook his head. 
**No,”’ he declared, smiling; “ 
her alive.” 

That 


two and bowed. 


I must 
take 
“I Shatt Catt o 
My Men 
Presently 
te Kili You" 


cannot be,”’ said the other 
Ahmed put away his 
ebony pistol. They remained silent 
awaiting their master’s pleasure 

Then a man came looming through 
the smoke, who would have carried 

past them up the stair some great dish 
of savory A placid, fat, 
Set med, like one who ate much of his own cookery. 

“Be off!"’ said Hasan, blocking the door. “‘ You are not 
wanted.” 

“Beggar, stand out of my way!” 
“T bring my lady's little breakfast.” 

“Be off!’ Hasan repeated. “Our lady wants no break 
fast this morning, little or much. I have her 
you.” 

“And I,” murmured Isa politely, ‘to take charge of your 
excellent dish.” 

He did so with a courtier’s manner, at once grand and 
simple. This, and old Ahmed’s air of calm benevolence, 
proved too much for the cook. He retreated, staring, until 
the smoke again swallowed up his rotundity. 

Somebody laughed behind them. They turned. The 
lady’s door had swung open and the lady herself stood there 


dark, wonder- 


breakfast. smirking creature he 


squeaked the fellow. 


orders to tell 


arooping, half in shadow, veiled to the eyes 
ful, wide eyes, brilliant with humor. 

“You will not starve me?” Her voice from behind her 
veil sounded musical and plaintive, like the voice of a 
child—a fairy child pretending to be sorrowful. “Oh, 
wicked gentlemen! Cruel father redbeard! Naughty 
young men! Would you not let a poor loneseme woman 
have her breakfast?” 

They saluted their enemy with a rather bristling front. 
Hasan stood up tall in his beggar’s rags to face her. 

“It’s no joke, rani,” he declared. ‘You overheard us, 
of course. I mean what I said.” 

The brilliant eyes grew sober, then flashed. The woman 


also drew up to her inches, and became a lithe blue column 
of grace confronting him through shadow and smoke. 
“You three!” she Her words rang light and clear 
inside the room “You're 
the boldest of nm not suppose this world had 
whelped any more of your breed. 


She held forth 
} 


cried. 


int golden trumpet. 









Come, I| surrender 
from her robe a pair of strong little h: 
“Look, I 
son of Hasan Ibrahim, let 
Come in my breakfast with me 

Hasan made no re ply, but took the great dish from Isa, 
carried it up the steps, and pausing ot 
regular word of excuse walked into the room As he 


ny but ished with rose-color. surrender. 


taw uu 


Look here us talk. 


I am hungry. 


and share 


to murmur the 





turned 


to close her door he caught from the lifted eyes of his com 


rades a long, hard look, 
“Watch her!” 
They, for their part, saw as it were a dimple come and 
go in their master’s cheek, a faint q 


filled with unutterable warning. 


Said the eyes, 
irk Of merriment with 
a bright sidelong glance under dropping lashes. 

“No fear!” replied the glance. 

The woman's door was then shut. 

Old Ahmed and Isa wagged their heads mournfully, but 


said never a word as they sat down to wait. It did not 
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matter how long they waited now, for nothing p table 
could happer Time, which meant so n naw © ag 
had no value any more until the end should come t 
end of life, and that would be a shar K i 
with good stroxes abounding, red biood ar ering t 
strokes and hot faces crowding angril rh ht wo 
be a good fight l then Ahmed and Isa sat wa ’ 
Inside the room it was neither d t 
mingling of both, for the little windo ull ‘ 
of morning to steal overhead among whit« ashe te 
while on the lady table her night-lamp burne« tole 
flame swimming in a cracked tumbk ll o Nea 
it stood a shining | wood box whi H had a 
belore He felt embarrassed He was not made pee 
in a lady chamber, and so he paused and shied i 
somewhat from his duty. Deep in the blackw caske 
moved a reflection, an image of his two hand Hy tehed 
that movement and seemed to study it mechanical! 
“Oh, good young man!” sighed the lady be! i him 
“Oh, dear young man!” 
hen he wheeled about and grinned 
She sat on a bundle of cloth stuff ag the bs WW 
ne eet crossed i bare brown feet they we e, peepil 
fror nder her blue obe a sriggvling ten littl pol Sie 
nails rosy as co Over the traight edge of her ve 
i those ¢ eye ike wicked i il stars fo 
{ss e ever be black She seemed mn ! 
than a livel) girl on a frolic 
“Dear young man!” she ghed. “ Will yu forgi ! 
the blow I struck at you? That was a mi Ke vi 
mistake made in hot blood —for you terrified me. I thoug! 
you to be another person, a dead per or w hose yor a 
know well. Forgive. You must forgive me, because 
now you are thinking wrongly too.” 
Her voice turned plaintive 
“T am not that dreadful woman you suppose—tl 
dreadful woman we all hate I'm onl 1 poor girl who gor 
about telling fortunes y yu forgive me? 
Hasan very cheerfully nodded 
“I told you I bore no malice, Lady-Bird 
The woman checked him with one | t ip 
‘Il am not!” she cried warm! I} i 
You are all mistaken. I am only poor J hee 
telling girl wae 
Hasan fumbled at his waist 
rell mine,” he laughed, and drawing ne ‘ 
he lap one of Captain Weather ere Ve 
mine.” 
Her black eye flashed at } rprise 
Diamond vy is cutting diamond, tor het | I ‘ 
words and caught her inprepared _ e re 
( KIY made a show o yreecdline Lo ! rhe 
pending forward bes ina well-leiwned 
as he held it down toward her 
Your fortune is not good leclared the é 
behind her veil Brief a ! o me ‘ © ce 
in your hand. You are come ver eal 
mat ind | foresee it will not be a ple b 
Hasan received this menace lightl) t k | 
played the skeptic. 
“Sister,”’ he declared, “if the coin I gave ‘ 
as this lic you tell, you might rool the everia 


gold - 


It was an ancient, well-worn saying, | 
laug! She glanced upward, mirth a 
tion swimming in her dark ey¢ vo 
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red. ‘ Fond of your honor, fond of a joke, brave 
to the last. I do not remember any man just like you.” 
Again she bent to her comedy of fortune-telling above 
outstretched hand. 
Let me read the lines of the future more clearly.”” Her 
oice altered and grew indescribably softer. “I think 
I ci ee. Between you and death there is a lady 
ling—-nobody else, a lady all alone.” 
While she spoke, and as if to make the palmistry more 
thorough, she took his fingers in her own strong little hand. 
\ thrill passed from that contact—a thrill that for the 
ent amazed and overpowered him. 

was all she said. 
ther by chance or design, her veil for the second time 
undone, so that her face, its darkened pallor with 
y-scarlet lips, yearned on him suddenly in the ambig 
light as from the misty bottom of a dream. He was 
h-cold rascal, but a youth of blood and bone. 

“What if we strike a blow together,’”’ she whispered 

you and 1? What if we sat together on the ivory throne, 
Hasan Ismail?” 


‘ourage—the lady loves courage,’ 


it was no play-acting now. The woman meant what she 
iid. They both knew that; the knowledge beat like a 
ommon pulse between them. He wavered, his knees 
trembling, his heart hammering loose the joints of body and 
ul; but he drew his hand away and cut the fiery bond. 
‘You mistake, lady,” said he, flushing to the ears with 
hame [ am Tin Cowrie Dass of the police.” 
Ihe spell broke 
Without any 


Her eyes no longer drew him down. 
of emotion whatsoever she replaced her 


eil primly and slowly, twitched her blue gown into order, 


and sat back on her bundle with all the composure of a nun. 


Very well 
to her breakfast. 
“What shall I eat?” said the woman to herself, “It is 
all raiab, coarse fodder.’’ She seemed to ignore any other 
presence in the room, but while choosing among her viands, 
she hummed a little song: 


he said in a cool, sharp tone, and turned 


A man became the Persian king 
Because his stallion brave did ne igh; 
But he whose feeble ass doth bray 

So poets sing, 

So people say 

Shall nevermore be anything, + 

But ride his brother ass alway.” 


Hasan Ismail not only knew the song, but felt its galling 
application. He stood leaning his fingertips on the table, 
staring down at the polished blackwood casket, his back 
turned so that the woman might eat in privacy. 

“Have you an appetite?” she inquired with the same 
cool contempt. ‘I shall call my men presently to take you 
outside and kill you. But first, are you hungry?” 


Hasan Followed His 
Warlike Priest 


“Yes,” he replied, not moving; and it was true he felt 
hollow with hunger. ‘Oh, yes, thank you.” 

She kept her eyes fixed upon his back. Reaching down 
one hand into the folds of the bundle that upheld her she 
pulled forth five or six green pods, the fruit of some tree. 
Hasan remained there by the table, drooping, his form 
dejected like the form of a beaten man. With a quicl 
stealthy movement the woman squeezed the green pods 
over a certain bowl that lay at her feet. 

“Come, ass-man,”” she commanded. 
breakfast. 
bait.” 

He turned, came stupidly toward her and took the bowl 
from her hand. 

“Thank you, my lady,” 


“Here is your 


Good breakfast for a cold stomach. Come and 


said he. “‘It is excellent food.” 


Old Ahmed and Isa, lounging on the courtyard steps, 
heard no further hum of voices in the room. Behind the 
lady’s door a silence had fallen. They waited more and 
more uneasily. Their master had not called them. 

Their master did not come out. 


1x 


HEIR master did not call them, but when from inside 

the room sounded a faint clinking of dishes both Ahmed 
and Isa pricked up their ears to listen. They heard again 
the voice of the king’s son: 

“Excellent food, madam.” 

A groan followed, some piece of earthenware fell to 
smash and a noise broke out 
the writhing of a sick man on the floor. 

“She has fooled him!” said Ahmed of the red beard 

“By the Seven’s hound at Ephesus!” 
jumping on foot. 

‘Together they ran against the door. It was not bolted. 
The latch burst at the shock of their shoulders, and the 
door flew inward so lightly that both priest and camel 
driver fell staggering into the room. 

They found a bowl broken over the floor, victuals widely 
scattered; a blue-gowned figure rolling on the bed, her 
mouth gagged with half of a torn veil, her hands tied with 
the other half; and standing over her, quietly triumphant, 
Tin Cowrie Dass, the beggar-policeman. 

“She’s the right woman!" He drew short breath, but 
grinned. “It’s Aunty Bibi Linah, sure as a blade.” 

So saying he held toward his dumfounded rescuers a 
handful of green pods, the fruit of an evil tree. 

“ Dhatura,” he said. ‘Poison juice. I couldn’t feel cer- 
tain, you know, until by good luck she tried them on me. 
Foolish. I saw her crush them over the bowl. You under- 
stand?” He pointed toward her table and the blackwood 
casket there, before which the flame of the night-lamp in 
the tumbler wavered and played with its deep, dull, 
polished reflection. ‘‘As good as a mirror, that box. I 
saw Aunty Linah in it squeezing the pods while my back 
was turned.” 

The blue-gowned captive squirmed upon her bed. Frag- 
ments of wrath came sputtering through her torn veil. 

“Devil!” she groaned. Her eyes rolled, speaking far 
worse than language. “A devil! Pretends to be beaten 
when he is never beaten!” 

Tin Cowrie stooped over her to adjust the gag tenderly 
but with judgment. 

“No more compliments, if you please, my lady. We 
must be rude so far. Your voice is dangerous, like gold, 
melting the hearts of men.” 

No more words, good or bad, issued from that quarter. 

“And now I must take her away,” he continued. “ My 
dear Isa, have you still a hairy bag of nits for hire?” 

Isa and Ahmed laughed until they staggered. 

“God cooper my ribs!” cried the profane camel driver. 
“Prince, your jokes are dry as your father’s. Yah, hai! 
Yes, we have a pair of camels on the cabstand. Let us go.” 

“We can’t go,” said Ahmed. “ Not through the gate.” 

It was true. They never would escape by way of the 
courtyard now, with that bound baggage of a woman to 
carry. The whole inn buzzed like a marketplace. Some- 
body came tapping at the door, waited, and then went softly 
away. If he had knocked harder the broken latch would 
have discovered them. They became serious enough. 

Isa had the first idea. 

“No,” he allowed, “not through the gate. 
of a building is not two. Front is not back.” 

With that he pointed down toward the bottom of the rear 
wall, A tiny square hole pierced it, a drainage hole for 
bath-water, level with the floor, admitting a fan-shaped 
ray of sunlight. Hardly the leanest man alive might pass 
his arm through that hole, but round it the wall showed 
fragile and rotten, with plaster cracked and old bricks 
yawning apart. 

“There's our gate!" cried Isa. 

In a single movement he blew out the lamp and upset 
the table, which he immediately began to kick asunder. 

“And here,” he added, seizing one of the tablelegs as 
they flew off and clattered—“ here’s our key!" 

He knelt, thrust the tableleg into the hole and pried. 
The wall held firm. Isa pried again and swore and battered. 
A few bricks fell away, leaving the hole no longer square, 


a brief, smothered noise like 


growled Isa, 


But one side 
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Captain Weatherby Allowed Himself for Once to be 
in a Villainous Bad Temper 


but large and ragged. Then Isa lay flat before it, rammed 


his head through, turban and all, and strained with every 
ounce of power that could swell in his lean body. Some 
thing .-acked—a collarbone, by the sound; but bone and 
muscle had conquered, for it was the bricks that gave. 
Isa went sliding out under them even as they parted and 
fell. No sooner had the soles of his brown feet vanished in 
a shining cloud of mortar than his face reappeared there, 
hot with sunlight and sweat, red with blood streaming from 
a gash in his nose. He had burst the crumbling masonry 
as if by force of will. The hole gaped abundantly. 

“Am I the king’s locksmith now?” he whispered. 
““Come, have your lady on hand to pass out. I go bringthe 
camels round behind the serai. Nothing in our way this 
side but clear sand. Be ready.’ 

When he had gone the light struck upward from the hole 
and turned all that place into a kind of subterranean cham- 
ber. The lady sat on her tumbled bed and tore at her 
bandage, wrenching her crossed arms desperately in vain. 
She had no venom now but the look of her eyes. 

“Wait, scorpion!”’’ said Ahmed. He slipped forth into 
the courtyard and returned with the bit of half-mended 
harness which Isa had flung away. “We'd better fasten 
her legs.” 

Fitting action to word, he trussed her little rosy feet 
together in a good hitch. 

“Haul her out, my lord!” he counseled. “Time we 
should end this audience.” 

The padded step of camels, deliberate and soft, drew 
nigh along the back wall of the chamber. Isa’s bloody nose 
appeared in the hole. 

‘Pass her through, boys. Here stand your cattle.” 

Tin Cowrie Dass had need to remember his pay. 

“Dirty work it is,”’ he declared. ‘“ Vile work.” 

He lifted the woman in his arms and swung her down to 
the floor. She was so light, so warm and supple—fiercely 
that he felt 
great shame; till all at once, with a wriggling movement, 
she twisted her bound hands upward and struck at his eyes 
like a sparrow-hawk. He jerked his head away none too 


alive, troublesome to handle, yet so frail 


quickly, for her ten claws caught him under the cheekbones. 

“Oh, thou delight!” he chuckled. “Thou delicate piece 
of perfume!” 

Without further compunction or delay heslid her through 
the hole in the wall, feet foremost; then crawled out him- 
self on the parching sand, and next moment, groping blind 
through a world of brilliancy and heat, he had mounted 
Isa’s camel with Isa before him and the woman wedged 
between. 

“Hither up!” 

The camel rose with a heave, a scramble and a drunke 
lurch. When Tin Cowrie had regained his eyesight they 
were galloping through thorn bushes, in and out among 


growled Isa. “Be off!” 


sinuous hillocks covered with gray-green pads of nettle 

“I dare not take the road,”’ Isa was saying. “‘We must 
go roundabout —two days’ journey, a devilish ride.” 

“But where’s Ahmed?” cried his master,glancing behind. 
Nobody followed them. Thorn bush, sand, flat-pawed 
nettles closed the vista in a whirl of motion and liquefying 
heat. “‘Where’s Ahmed?” 

He repeated the question more than once. 

“Ahmed?” said Isa at last quietly, without turning his 
head. “Oh, the old man stays to hold the door for us, of 
course—the door of your lady’s room. Yes—hear that? 
He’s fighting now.” 
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While the driver spoke, in fact, there sounded a con 
lusion ol whoops and yeus tai tly, and once or twice 
gentle popping of firearms in the direction of the ser 
already far away. 

“Turn back!” said Tin Cowrie Dass raging. “Pull 
round! Have we left our friend to die?” 

Isa let both heels drum on the camel's flanks. 

“Just what our old friend Ahmed would love to do,”’ he 
answered. “‘Why, you thought we were spouting prett 
words for fun? Ahmed keeps the door to give us time.” 

Tin Cowrie’s head sank on his breast. He cared no more 
for his blue-gowned captive or her fits of struggling; no 
more for the wrinkled hills of sand that opened before his 
flight and interlocked behind him. Blood ran from his torn 
cheeks and dribbled down his breast. He did not even try 
to stanch it. The galloping camel bore him southerly by 
unknown ways toward defeat. 


Captain Weatherby, two nights later, sat in the only 
guest room of a filthy dak-bungalow endeavoring to eat 
a five-course dinner. Goat’s-flesh 
soup, goat croquettes, goat chops, 
curried goat, and for dessert a ran- 
cid custard of goat’s milk—these 
were the captain’s viands. Over 
his plate, round his head, singeing 
in the candles that guttered on his 
table, there buzzed a swarm of 
midges and flies. Even without 
them the heat would have seemed 
turbid. 

It was a villainous hot night, and 
Captain Weatherby allowed him- 
self for once to be in a villainous 
bad temper. Outwardly he ap- 
peared cool enough—a quiet, al- 
most clerical young man wearing 
thin black nondescript garments. 

Inwardly the captain was cursing. 
When he tried to eat, flies reached 
his lips before the food or else came 
up sitting luxuriously on fork or 
spoon. He brushed them off his 
mustache. 

‘Worst of it is,’’ thought 
Weatherby, “that I could have 
been such a doddering fool! To 
send a mere boy, a green boy, a 
stranger, by George, on a grown 
man’s errand!” 

The captain had made a blunder 
which, he felt, could never be for- 
given. 

“An error in diagnosis,”” he mur- 
mured. “I must have been snoring 
orders in my sleep.” 

The affair of Faiz Rasul was a 
common poisoning case, obscure, of 
little moment—he could have 
sworn it was only that; and here 
the thing suddenly had expanded 
to be an affair of government, to 
worry the borders of a small but 
perilous kingdom. 

He la ighed angrily and shoved 
his dinner aside. 

“Headquarters will give me a 
wigging. There'll be a most holy 
row.” 

He took up one of the candles 
and was lighting a cigar, when sud 
denly he became aware that in the 
doorway a man stood looking on 
him fixedly without a word, like 
some mournful ghost arriving from 
the night. The man was a beggar, 
scantily and dirtily clothed, his face 
carbonadoed with little red scars 
and his eyes burned out with 
fatigue. 

“What's wanted?” Weatherby rose. “Who are you?” 

“ Shikast,”’ replied the apparition in the door. “I am 
beaten.” 

“Indeed?” said Weatherby. “What were you fighting 
then—a wildcat?” 

The beggar summoned his manners and bowed. 

“Yes, sir, a very wild cat; daughter of a beast. We have 
caught her. May I bring her in for you? Many thanks. 
Come, Isa.” 

The phantom turned and beckoned. From darkness 
behind him up into the room lurched a great, jovial, obstrep- 
erous brute of a camel driver, who carried in his arms a 
blue-gowned woman, and who as he came began singing 
loudly a song called The Stallion of King Darius. The 
woman he placed in a sitting posture against the wall. Her 
feet and hands were bound, her cheeks veiled halfway up, 
her eyes black and sullen. 

“But she whose humble ass doth bray —— 
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The camel driver saluted, and went outdoors to end } ike I have done a terrible thing e wor len 
chant in *he distance e. Excellency ou and | are q 
“ But she whos I le iend bet 
» poets 8 | peake ‘ 
So people say He bows rice ema i 
Shall nevermore « nyth M 
pave rule her } ‘ ij ‘ j 
Tha i j i wu 
The woman in blue said never a word t her eves t i l ( rie ho t head 
plainly that she did not relish the ballad \ inderstand, sa 
Weatherby looked from her toward the beggar in the door. TT rie nore than cde 
“What's this?” he inquired. Why is this womar 1 forgot and left a brave o 
bound? Who are you?” Now ‘ tte } ‘ 
rhe beggar with the scratched face came forward and more 
bowed low. Weatherby flung his cigar out at the w 
“Captain sahib,” he answered, “she is the woman who how his movement » doing 
murdered Faiz Rasul and all his family. lam yourservant, almost mechanical, appeared like an a 
Tin Cowrie Dass.” respect 
Captain Weatherby stared. The young ash drory ped ‘What value has anyt! g now >” said 
from his cigar, w hich glowed rapidly several times. Hedid “I tried to please you, sir. Even that seems w 
iilure, empty } 
the ‘ ‘ 
ter of the I Be 
Wi ex 
ind i re hie t ' 


rin Cowrie Dass made a gest 
aporwxgy. 
Che woman is vour prisonet 


not mine,” he declared 


weary face grew tranqu i) 
you please with her.” Het 
then added: “And wit 
] surrende Tr. It sno good 
or running away, Capt 
Here is the truth tonight: I 
a man down Dacca way, a peor 
His blood is on my head. Take 
sir, and jail me and let me be trie 
Weatherby looked up ruef 
and smiled. 
“Oh?” He whistled under } 


breath a few bars of 





music. “So there’s a pair of yo 
What between flies and murders 
this room 1s getting rather crowde 


\ policeman’s lot 


And he fell to whistling ag 


thoughtfull 
While the captain stood 
xe ] ’ ) ‘ re 
t y nome tron ) + 
ed ru yarme 
‘ ! t ie } 
the fro rf 
He saluted We 
, ame 
Oh! cries | ( ') 
A ed.n ty 
Ahmed the g , 
| hex rhe i 1 
‘ “4 ing ) ‘ ‘ 
“What if We Sat Together on the Ivory Throne, Hasan Ismaii?* “But I heard t 
i the inn,” i ( 
not welcome this faithful servant, for when he spoke his “No, my lord,” the old man laugt 
voice was cold and sharp. cousins, the Riders, w e the : 
“‘T told you to report,”’ he said, “not to make an arrest shouting. I an rt hed I 





Here’s the very devil to pay. My fault, but don’t you Cowrie at arms’ length and looked | 
think you have run a good many miles past your orders?” “It is you, dear prince,”’ he 
Tin Cowrie Dass raised his head proudly and ma r 
“Sir Captain, you speak always the truth. | 
too far in your service. Some things are easy to run t : tain,”’ said he, “there is ne tonis H 
like that money which lay in the dirt, all those 





silver. Some things are hard, like that fine city r he ‘ 
my home; or even like this woman, whom God | " g 
I ever threw aside and bound, for she put fort} 
when—when she chose to mock me.” erby to ‘ 
Tin Cowrie made obeisance toward his captiv ny tear 
floor. pped Eh? N 
“You are welcome to all these, Captain sahib ust fe i ti \ 
followed you with my heart, because you always follow quietly. Flat as a dish of mare le \ 
the truth. But now you must not scold me For your Continued on Page 50 













made an end.” His scarred and 
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Liability of Directors 


* IRECTORS must direct or be held liable,”’ said a 
United States judge not long ago when entering up 
a heavy judgment against the recalcitrant directors of a 
national bank in a country town. The bank had operated 
on a plan all too familiar in this country—that is, the 
cashier had run it practically to suit himself and the 
directors had complacently taken his word that he was 
running it properly. When it transpired that the cashier 
had looted the institution the stockholders sought to 
recover from the negligent directors—and succeeded. 

This is good law and good business morals. A suit for 
millions has already been brought against those 
directors of the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad who 
participated in syndicates and underwritings by which the 
road was bled. There is even a prospect of suits against 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford directors who 
plunged the road into its ruinous, speculative expansion 
with such dubious legal warrant. 

We hope to see it more and more clearly affirmed that a 
director is a trustee; and that if he abuses his trust by negli- 
gence, or by pursuing his personal profit to the detriment 
of the stockholders, or by subjecting the property to reck- 
less hazards, he is personally liable for all the damage 
that ensues. 

The point is raised that under such a rule able men will 
hesitate about accepting directorships. The answer is that 
if a man hesitates because he is going to be held account- 
able for any abuse of the trust he is precisely the man who 
a director. 


many 


should not be 


Pensions 


— Steel Corporation has a very respectable pension 
system and disbursed more than four hundred thousand 
dollars on that account in 1913. The average age at which 
it has granted pensions is a little under sixty-four years, 
and the recipients of its pensions have averaged a little 
more than twenty-nine years of service with the concern 
or its predecessors. 

The bulletin from which we glean these facts shows a 
group photograph of nineteen pensioners whose average 
age is seventy-two years and whose average term of service 
with the corporation exceeds thirty-five years. Two thou- 
sand pensioners receive an average of twenty dollars and 
five cents a month. 

This is a very respectable pension system, but we are 
not able to extract much enthusiasm from it. Working to 
the age of sixty-four and then slipping into the vale of 
decrepitude on a pension of twenty dollars a month is better 
which is about the best that can 


eighty 


than some other things 


be said for it. 


Saving in Your Mind 


iD ERY man would be forehanded if he could save his 
4 next month's salary this month. We seem to know 
about fifty young men who are the purest models of pru- 
dence and economy in the matter of saving money they 
With precise care they will figure 


have not yet received, 


out to a cent how much less than their incomes their 
expenses are going to be—after the first of next July. 

Only the other day we found one of them enveloped in a 
heroic gloom over the rather shabby figure he would cut 
next winter because of his irrevocable determination not 
to buy one solitary article of clothing for a whole year 
except, of course, the two new spring and summer suits he 
absolutely had to have. 

Your mental economist is always eagerly hopeful of ways 
to make more money. Yet he constantly overlooks one of 
the most brilliant opportunities for profit in the world. We 
can show him how to pile up profits at a percentage that 
would make the most voracious loan shark green with 
envy. 

In the three months from July first to September thir- 
tieth, say, you will save twenty-five dollars a month. You 
have it figured down to the last cent. It is absolutely 
certain. Very well, then; just discount it by putting a 
ten-dollar bill in the savings bank today. 

Strange as it may seem, it is a mathematical fact that 
five dollars put in the savings bank this very week will 
come to more than five hundred to be saved next year. 
Indeed, saving this very week is the only kind that ever 
comes to anything. 


Running a City 


HE most encouraging thing about the present govern- 

ment of the city of New York is that the men in charge 
were not elected because they were able lawyers, eloquent 
speakers, popular editors or leading druggists, but because 
they had shown notable capacity in the very business that 
now engages them-——that is, in city government. 

The young mayor made his whole reputation in that 
field. His principal coadjutors had commended themselves 
by work in the same line. Frequently a reform election 
hands the government over to some well-meaning green- 
horns who very often make a mess of it from sheer lack 
of experience. 

In national government difficult questions of policy 
continually arise; but the questions of policy that arise in 
city government are few and simple: Shall the city be wet 
or dry? Shall the park system be extended? Shall the 
city buy electric current for street lighting or have a 
municipal plant? These questions of policy may be settled 
by the voters themselves. Then nothing remains but 
honest, businesslike administration. 

If you get efficient administration from a man who 
knows nothing about the business he is administering it is 
only by a lucky chance. In considering any man’s avail- 
ability as a candidate for mayor, the fact that he has had 
experience in city government and has shown a capacity 
for it ought to count heavily in his favor; but it rarely is 
taken into account at all. 


Why a Capital? 


HAT would be the effect on national politics if legis- 

lation were carried on in the atmosphere of the coun- 
try at large instead of in that of Washington, which is so 
decidedly different? 

Congress has been pretty nearly in continuous session 
for the last five years. That, on the whole, the intervals 
between its sessions will tend to grow shorter is fairly 
certain. An agricultural or manufacturing district chooses 
a man to represent it in national legislation and sends him 
a thousand miles from home, into a strange environment 
where he is constantly subject to influences to which the 
home district is a stranger. If he is successful he remains 
more and more in the new environment. Inevitably his 
dominant interests tend to center there rather than at home. 

It will soon be possible to construct a congressional wire- 
less telephone system by which the representative of the 
First District of Okazona may sit with his feet on the win- 
dowsiil of his office over the First National Bank and talk 
at will with his colleagues east, west, north and south. 

If his remarks on pending measures were sent in by tele- 
graph—himself paying the tolls—the Congressional 
Record would gain vastly in brevity and meat. He could 
vote by a code. If he always voted with his eye on Main 
Street, instead of on the floor leader, might he not be a 
better representative? 


The Outlook for Labor 


BIG manufacturer, who already paid his labor very 
well, as judged by current quotations in the labor 
market, abruptly doubled wages, giving his lowest-priced 
men five dollars for an eight-hour day. About the same 
time a certain small manufacturer, who paid poor wages, 
was forced out of business by a comparatively small rise 
in wages. We can vouch for that small man’s good will 
toward labor. His heart was as philanthropic as the big 
man’s; but he could not pay a little more wages and meet 
the competition of scores of rivals who paid less. 
Denouncing employers gets us nowhere. Thousands of 
employers— especially the smaller ones—cannot individ- 
ually pay a great deal more for labor than they do now. 
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They are as fast caught in the competitive mill as their 
employees are. 

The big manufacturer's doubling of wages does not 
mean a higher price to the consumer. It means only some- 
what smaller but still ample profits for himself. If there 
were a hundred manufacturers of his automobile instead 
of only one it would be impossible for any one of them to 
double wages, because competition among them would 
have cut the margin of profit to a point that left no such 
surplus for labor. 


The One-Eyed Argument 


OVERN MENT ownership is a fairly debatable subject 

and we should like to see it debated fairly. A regret- 
tably large part of the discussion we have heard proceeds 
by the facile method of picking out the best examples and 
results on the one side, and the worst examples and results 
on the other; while things are done with statistics which 
must make that accomplished bookkeeper, the recording 
angel, shed many tears. 

At present, for example, the argument in favor of public 
ownership of railroads leans heavily on the New Haven 
and the St. Louis & San Francisco cases. If those cases 
were the normal and inevitable results of private owner- 
ship there would not be much left to argue about; but they 
involve only five per cent of the railroad mileage of the 
country, and legislation is already under way, with the 
powerful backing of the Administration, which wi!l make 
a repetition of them fairly impossible, by requiring that no 
road shall issue stock, bond or other evidence of indebted- 
ness “‘until the proposition and plan therefor—setting out 
all the details, reasons and purposes, and the uses to which 
the money is to be applied—have been submitted to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission” and received its 
approval. 

We should like to see the bill broadened so as to apply to 
any subsidiary corporation owned by a railroad; but the 
roads are being pretty steadily divested of their subsidiary 
corporations. 

The only argument we can see in the New Haven case 
is that the evils of private ownership may be promptly 
and effectually overcome by proper legislation — unless, of 
course, one considers private ownership itself an evil; and 
in that case the argument simply shifts to the general one 
between socialism and capitalism. 


Income:Tax Troubles 


HIS unfortunate man bought twenty thousand dollars’ 

worth of bonds on December eleventh. The interest 
was due January first—so he was obliged to pay the seller 
five months and eleven days’ accrued interest; but when 
he collected the coupons on January first—though they 
represented only twenty days’ income—he had to take 
them out of his exemption just as though they had repre- 
sented six months’ income. 

This other unlucky man bought six per cent bonds at a 
round premium, so they would yield him four and a half 
per cent on the investment; but in collecting the coupons 
he can claim no abatement for the premium; so the invest- 
ment figures for income-tax purposes as though it yielded 
six per cent, instead of only four and a half. 

No tax yet devised, whether direct or indirect, worked 
with exact equality in every case. 


The Lease of Life 


N CIVILIZED countries the deathrate has been falling 

steadily for many years. Infant mortality especially has 
been much reduced, while considered relatively to popula- 
tion deaths from typhoid, diphtheria and some other diseases 
have been cut to a small fraction of what they were only 
fifteen or twenty years ago; but finer analysis of vital statis- 
tics shows that the deathrate for persons between forty-five 
and sixty-five has risen, and precisely between those years 
a person should be at the prime of ability and usefulness. 

One complacent explanation is that we now save many 
weaklings who under ruder conditions would have perished 
long before forty-five, but are now tided just past that 
mark, without having sufficient vitality to carry them to 
ripe age. 

A truer explanation is probably that given by the statis- 
tician of a great life-insurance company: “Increased con- 
sumption of alcohol and, more especially, the industrial 
conditions that have prevailed during the last thirty years.”’ 
As to alcohol, consumption of all intoxicating drinks in the 
United States has risen from under nine gallons a head in 
1871-1880 to twenty-two gallons. And that the average 
industrial employee is less vigorous at forty-five than was 
his predecessor of thirty years ago is most probable. 

Long hours and the hard pace of the modern factory 
must tend to wear men out in their prime. We save them in 
infancy, but kill them in middle age. Fortunately the fac- 
tory workday is steadily growing shorter. Not only better 
factory conditions but better housing conditions should 
cause a fall in the prime-of-life deathrate. That exhausting 
labor sends men to drink is quite certain. 
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Probably it is something in the painted the mailboxes re 
hazard that clings to the business 
in the mind of the average non- 
mining person— the dangers of it 

{ all and the frequency of the mine 
and the miner in literature. At 
any rate, once a miner always a 
miner; and, proceeding two steps 
farther in the van, I make this 
assertion: Once a miner always 
a digger! 

Secretary Wilson is handiest 
lor the proot ol the contention 
Once a miner; in Congress a 
digger into labor conditions; and 
now a sublimated delver into the 
same owing to his Cabinet posi 
tion; and John Mitchell, also, 
is now digging into sociological 
questions as he was wont to dig 
into coal. 

However, these are merely in- 
\ cidental in the general scheme of 
\' these remarks, for the person I 
{ 


have in mind is undeniably the 
} chief exemplar of the apothegm 

{ and that person is David J. Lewis, 
| of Maryland, who was a miner 
i and who has continued as a digger 
| 
i 
| 


> 
a 


who digs unceasingly from dawn 
until dark, and then lights alamp 
and continues to delve. He digs 
and digs and digs! He digs like a 
mole, like a steam shovel, like a 
diamond drill, like a ferret, like 
the snow gang trying to get a 
stalled transcontinental train 
from beneath a drift, like a sub- 
way contractor, like a tunnel- 
maker, like a prospector. He is 
very much of a digger. He digs! - - 

Running true to mining form Mr. Murphy —"“I Am for the Uplift” Rise, Sir David! I d he 
Mr. Lewis began life as a breaker I 
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Poot of Portage, Grand Istand 


HE package, bale or box that Pierre, the Cree half- 

breed, lifts to his shoulder from the sill of the ware- 

house door would not be called by Pierre a package, 
bule or box—but a piece. Strongly inclosed and covered 
by heavy burlap it is destined to travel two thousand miles 
by water in the next few months. It will have been handled 
twenty-six times by Pierre or some one like him in the 
course of its journey, at a cost of sixteen cents a pound for 
the two thousand miles. 

On the side of the piece, as Pierre turns it on his shoulder 
from the hands of the men who swing it up, you may 
observe certain cabalistic characters done in black paint 
in a vertical column—thus: 


The first mark —13—means the year 1913. It is useful 
to have the year written on any freight going North. It 
rnay be 1915 before this piece gets to the man who wants it. 
Men at the Northern posts have ordered suits of clothes 
that did not get to them for two years—a trifle out of style. 
All goods in this rude transport are shipped at the owner’s 
risk. 

The second line says 105, which means one hundred and 
five pounds in weight. The third line classifies the owner- 
‘Fur Company,” to distinguish it from private 
or Mission freight. The letter R means that this piece 

to go down the Mackenzie River into the River District. 
lhe piece evidently is to take a long journey and it should 
beware of a dark-haired man. Pierre may drop it from his 
shoulder at any moment. It isa bad place for bric-a-brac. 

lhe numeral 1 means that it is to go to Post Number 
Fort McPherson—above the Arctic Circle. The 
last line reads 200—that is the number of the package 
itself on the waybill. 

In search of the right scow for his piece Pierre slips 
down the muddy bank, over some sloshing, muddy 
boards, and walks across three or four other scows per- 

It takes time; 
but Pierre does not care, for he is pleasantly soused. 
Neither does the company, for it has done precisely this 
for two hundred and forty-four years. It does not believe 
in trams or donkey winches. It pins its faith on Pierre, 


ship, say 


ne 


haps before he finds the one he is loading. 


Cap Shott’s Short Cut 


— and his fellows have been drunk now for 


nearly a week; but the brigade is going to start 
It is 


this of the Far 


wmetime and yonder piece is going somewhere, 
na strange, crude, deliberate commerce 
North. 

The Grand Rapids of the Athabasca—which Pierre 
and his professional friends are going to run with all 
these scows when the brigade goes North—were long 
held to be impassable. These rapids will always be 
known as the Grand Rapids. This tall, dark, piratical- 
locking man here on the bank, owning his share of the 
spring thirst, will always be known as Cap Shott. His 
real name is Louis Fassoneure, 

















On the Portage 


He is a historical character, a great figure in the com- 
merce of the North, though unknown. It was he who forty- 
nine years ago altered the freight route of all this commerce 
of the North, and brought it not through Prince Albert 
and over the terrible Clearwater Trail and the Methy 
Portage, but over the Edmonton and Athabasca route. 
He is unknown to story, but a great man. 

Louis Fassoneure’s claim to remembrance is that when 
still a young man, tall and strong as a moose, he rebelled 
at the thought of a mile and a half of hill portage and 
swore he would run the Grand Rapids of the Athabasca 
or perish, - 

He ran the righthand channel and did not perish; came 
back and did it over again, exulting; took boat after boat 
through year after year—millions of dollars’ worth of cargo. 

At the stern of each scow the men now are rigging a long 
sweep or steering oar cut from the thirty-foot treetrunk 
of a young spruce. Two pairs of smaller oars—say, twenty 
feet long—go in each boat, with one or two extra, for some- 
times Pierre will break an oar. They are all hewn out with 
an ax in the rudest possible fashion. The tholepins are 
round birch limbs driven into auger holes. Along the edge 
of each scow there is a running-board, so that one can walk 
along it—or fall off. The usual method, however, is to 
climb over the luggage. Not a piece goes North that has 
not been tramped on a thousand times. 














The Pack Train of the North 


Building Scows, Athabasca Landing 


There is no motive power for the scow or barge, it sim- 
ply drifts with the current; but happily the current here is 
fast. Not even a sail will be hoisted. Two, three or four 
barges lashed together will drift along. Pierre has a cook- 
stove, at which he eats, on one of the boats—and a cook 
who has a grouch but cooks four meals a day regularly. 

If you are one of the company’s passengers you pay two 
hundred and thirty-six dollars from Athabasca to Fort 
McPherson and return, with meals at fifty cents each. 
From Athabasca Landing to Fort McMurray you pay 
one dollar a night for a berth on a scow, catch-as-catch-can. 
Your freight will cost you, from Athabasca to Fort McPher- 
son, sixteen cents a pound —and from Fort McPherson back 
to Athabasca twenty-eight and a quarter cents a pound. 


The Best-Paying Road on Earth 


N THE steamboats you pay no berth rate and may carry 

a hundred pounds of baggage free; but on the scows 

nothing is free—except what whisky Pierre can steal. At 

night if you do not buy a berth you must do as Pierre 

find a place on the muddy bank where your bed will 

not sink out of sight, and roll out your blankets under your 
mosquito bar. 

It was ordained by Nature that three days should elapse 
before the brigade reached the great and dangerous rapids 
known as the Grand. By that time all the men will be 
sober and fit for business. It seems a little slow, this prog- 
ress of the brigade, but really the long days are netting us 
over fifty miles each. By the end of our fourth day the 
men begin to sing. “It is the Rapids—Grand!” says the 
good father of the fleet gently. 

This is professional water. The boats come down one at 
a time, piloted through the rocks over a crooked channel 

that leads down to the head of the island. A vast heap 
of jumbled goods grows on the point of the ledge of 
rocks. You see a long opening cut through the woods 
and observe what appears to be a little narrow wood 
tramway running the full length of the opening. 

It is the best-paying railroad on the surface of the 
earth, though it does not even boast a name. Its total 
length is about a fourth of a mile. The construction is 
strap-iron laid on wooden rails. It was built in 1898 at 
a total cost of four hundred dollars. No bonds were 
issued, nor any stock—either first, second or third, 
preferred or common. 

There have been no refunding mortgages floated and 
no short-time notes offered for equipment purposes; in 
short, the financing remainsstill full of all sorts of melons. 
Think of the opportunity offered to men like some of 
our great railroad wizards! There is no right-of-way 
to be secured, all the townsites remain still unplatted, 
and the land adjacent to the railroad has not yet been 
bought up by speculators. 

The Grand Island Railroad has a twenty-five-year 
free franchise. Its entire maintenance charges have run 
as high as thirty dollars a year, but usually do not go 
over twenty-one dollars and fourteen cents. There 
never have been any repairs and probably never will be, 
and there are only two salaries on the entire adminis- 
trative and operating staff. 

The president, general manager, purchasing agent, 
general passenger agent and traffic manager are or 


does 
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is—the clerk who runs the store. His salary is not 
charged up to the railroad at all. The superintendent of 
maintenance is a large, calm person with an axe. 

When anything goes wrong with the railroad the super- 
intendent walks out—unless the weather is too warm 
and smites the offending rail or tie into place with a few 
blows of his trusty axe. Then he sighs, wipes his brow 
and strolls back to the store to have a bottle of pop with 
the president, board of directors and general passenger 
agent. 

It is one of the customs of the railroad to insist that each 
shipper or passenger shall furnish his own power—though 
the company generously furnishes one ancient flat car. 
This wipes out the whole annoying question of rolling stock 
and puts the deterioration charges on the other fellow, as 
well as the cost of fuel, oil and other upkeep charges. 

The freight tariff is simple. Everybody loads and unloads 
his own freight, and pays the president, general manager, 
and so on, two dollars and fifty cents a ton on everything 
he ships across the island. If he takes a boat it costs him 
ten dollars. 

The roar of the rapids is in your ears. When you look at 
the lefthand channel you find it seems like a slant section 
of Niagara. The channel we are to run is on the right side 
of the island, and from the shore it looks bad enough, appar- 
ently piled full of rocks; but the pilots say we can run the 
boats through light, the water now being high. 

The next morning word comes that a boat is about to 
run the channel on the righthand side. You hasten to the 
shore to see it come through. It plunges and dips, rises 
and falls, and gives you a splendid view of human beings in 
action—the men bending at the oars; the steersman strain- 
ing at his sweep; and in the bew is the swarthy pilot, a 
kerchief about his black hair, 
crouched to the motion of the 
boat, and with his pole pointed 
lancelike here and there to show 
the steersman where the channel 
le ads. 

This first boat does not make it 
through clean, but hangs on a 
rock— hangs for several minutes, 
so that you can see the bottom, 
wet and black, high above the 
rock. Surely, you think, the scow 
will be broken in bits and all the 
men lost; but the men aboard her 
seem methodical. They pull with 
the oars, thrust against the 
sweep. All at once the boat takes 
a slide and a dip—and is free! 





Shooting the Rapids 


- RUSHES into the rage of 

white rollers, swings sharply 
down to the left, and as the bow- 
man points with his lancelike shaft 
toward the target, half a mile dis- 
tant on the hill across the river, 
the scow takes the long toboggan SS 
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of the island, under 
charge of half a dozen 
breeds who now are 
quiet andstoical. The 
scow is taken to the 
head of the roughest 
rib of fast water, 
which experience has 
shown to offerthe best 
channel. You see a 
long series of waves 
ahead, dropping like 
a stairway, and hear 
a vast roar coming up 
to meet you. 

The steady motion 
of the scow increases; 
the waves slap loudly 
on bow and side 
come inboard once in 
a while as she runs 
into the face of a 
heavy roller. You 
feel heavy blows of 
waves on the boat. 





She passes across to 
the far side of the river, all the men rowing with all their 
might at the shrill calls of the steersman. His eyes are 
fixed on the crouched figure in the bow, pointing a lance- 
like pole to the channel 

You see narrow passages negotiated—not once, but 
many times. A look at the face of the steersman shows him 
intent, absorbed, serious. The whole thing is fine. Ina 








drop of the last chute with in- 
creasing speed, sweeps by the foot 
of the island to the cheers of the onlookers, rushes through 
a tumult of whitewater where the two channels join, heads 
to the right into the fast water through the combined exer- 
tion of all the crew, catches the edge of an eddy and so 
ge itly comes to rest below the foot of the island. 

Now comes your chance to run the Grand Rapids of the 
Athabasca, and you climb into the next scow at the head 








It is the Best+-Paying Railroad on the Surface of the Earth 


few minutes we ride alongside the first scow in the eddy 

and make fast. We should have guessed it had taken a 

minute to come through. The watches say eight minutes 

The drop has been fifty-five feet. All of which is such sport 
that you go back and do it all over again! 

Now you realize what a wonderful invention the Atha 

basca River scow is for precisely this kind of transporta 

tion. The scow is like 

India-rubber or like a 

wet collar-box You 


begit aiso, to havea 


certall respect. tor 
these rough riverme! 
You observe them to 
be a specialized type 


olf labor and good 


their class The y ure 
protessi airiverme! 
trained from boyhood 
attr wort 

You cal at the 
great pile ol 
now heaped the 
lower end ol the 
island. But how are 


the y going to load the 


boats? Certainly no 
human being car le 
or row ow ip tr 

torrent to the foot of 





yonder island! The 
men only smile at 


your excitement over 





this and point to the 


Every Man Loeds His Own Goods on the Car island. 












The Onty Rival of the Railway 


Old Cap Shott is doing something with a bit of timber. He 
seems to be throwing it out into the whitewater « 
hand side of the island Other men seem to be paying out a 
rope. Pierre sits and smoke After a time he nods toward 
the edge of the eddy A black object is bobbing ther 

The men step into the scow and tool her out to the edge 


of the eddy ish up the log and make fast the line to t 





head of the scow. Pierre waves 
hisarms. Far above on tl} land 
you see a lor g line of me per 
haps twenty of them, walkin 
traight up the bank and it o 
sight into the forest a gy therai 
road track Ther all at « e, you 
find that the scow under vou 
wal g upstre } gh the 
wot Of the rapid | o the 
foot of the island. Tl i 
thing of an invention after all 


Reloading the Scows 


IKE so many humar ts the 
4 men be gin to eat at the great 


piles of cargo they have brought 


here in the last two d lr 
their moccasined feet a ed 
hea ly they make the i rm 
ifier time alor w tne le i 

that make the Ww y 


Stage, plling up the cargo in t 


scow just as it was loaded a week 
earlier at Athabasca inding 
And this is the story of each scow 


eee that runs the rapid 
The portage at Grand I d is 
one between Athabasca Landing a i Fort MeM 


ndred and fifty-two mil but e Gra R 





themselves | omeans form the only bad stret 
A he 1d ol , it t T es ol tr I 
rapid iny ol wi ers K enough ! Lhe 

itoor rT r rthea ateur UnSsKI I 

rk: the Buffa Bru the Boile ‘ ‘ 
of the most dreaded portions of the entire rive 

Below the Boiler « es the hea r y ‘ 

Rapids of the D ed us na i 

descriptive nan ] here » we ar 

rie were arowned ‘ ig j e of the r p 
no a lf it i 

eve li da ( ‘ ‘ er 

Middle Rapid he I i he Croo | 
Tomorrow we are I he i ¢ ‘ 

In due re ju Se4 } ( ( 
ee U! le e ‘ water \ 
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| by the boats down the rapids. 


THE SATURDAY 


| from Athabasca Landing, have come two 


hundred and fifty-two miles and are eight 


| hundred and fifty-five feet closer to the level 
| of the Arctic Ocean. This is the end of scow 
| transportation proper and the head of one 


section of steamboat transportation. 
Along the beach is a strange, wild scene. 
Rank after rank the scows, empty or loaded, 
lie along the shore. It is a picture half- 
savage, archaic, tremendous. Countless 
canoes pass here and there. On the bluff 
above treaty payment is going on. All the 


| people are here. The brigade has come, and 


the Great Father has sent in his money once 
more. Pierre is happy. Somewhere you 
hear again the sound of the Cree chant 
coming through the moonlight when the 
long day is done. 

There is no guidebook for the country 
north of fifty-three, or perhaps you might 
have heard of Fort Chipewyan, best known 
of the fur posts. It is located on the rocky 
and picturesque shores of Athabasca Lake, 
which marks the terminus of the Athabasca 
River, if you care to split into three sections 
what is one great waterway—the Atha- 
basca, the Slavi or Great Slave and the 
Mackenzie Rivers. Thesteamboat distance 


| from Fort McMurray to Fort Chipewyan 


is one hundred and eighty-five miles. 
Good old Sir Alexander Mackenzie ought 
to have a tablet at Chipewyan, for he made 
it famous and it is still much as he left it. 
In all his travels in the North, Sir Alexander 
never saw a horse; and, though the animal 
has been discovered as far north as Smith’s 
Landing, it remains very scarce indeed. 
The whole problem of the trade still is 
that of transportation. What Mr. Luther 
Burbank ought to do is to devise a reindeer 
that can eat fish or else a dog that can eat 
moss. The dogs of all this Northern coun- 
try eat fish almost exclusively. They never 


| are sufficiently fed, but they make the land 
| transport 


they and Pierre. 
On the Mackenzie system there are two 
great gates, apparently devised by Nature 


| to keep back the white man. At the foot 


of the first great drop—eight hundred and 
sixty feet in the two hundred and fifty-two 
miles to Fort McMurray— you reach the 


| first section of steamboat transportation; 


so it is entirely simple to take down to Chipe- 
wyan everything that can be brought down 
in scows across the Athabasca Rapids. A 
second steamboat plies below the rapids of 
the Great Slave River. 

Chipewyan is of special interest as a treaty 
payment post, because here two tribes, 
originally none too friendly—the Crees and 
the Chipewyans—meet at the same post, 
though they make separate camps and are 
somewhat jealous of any favors shown by 
the Great Father in pitching the pay-tent 
too close to the other bunch. This is Far- 
thest North for the Cree. The Algonquin 
family, to which he belongs, has been the 


| mainstay of the fur trade. 


The Metropolis of the North 


Working west, even across the prairie 
provinces of Canada, the Cree has since 
gone north. It is he who takes the boats 
down the Grand Rapids; but here at Chipe- 
wyan he passes the oars over to a man of 
another nation, a man easily distinguished 
from the Cree, looking more like a Jap than 
like an Indian—the representative of the 
great Chipewyan family, which reaches 
thence halfway to the Arctic Ocean. 

Smith's Landing, one hundred miles north 
of Chipewyan, is quite a metropolis. It has 
no tombstones, like Chipewyan, but it has 
a sidewalk—the only sidewalk within two 
thousand miles. No one, however, has ever 
thought of laying a few pieces of timber to 
make a tramway up the bluff from the boat 
to the warehouse. On the Yukon you will 
see the steamers using trucks in taking on 
wood, There does not seem to be a truck or 
tram north of the one at Grand Island on 
all the Mackenzie waterway. To suggest 
any change would be heresy. The company 
has allowed Pierre to do it for two hundred 
years. 

The company commands wagons and 
horses for the transport of its own goods by 
land across the sixteen-mile trail of the 
Smith Portage. Free traders and others 
can secure the services of an independent 
contractor, who has a team and who will 
hire men to take goods down by water 
through the tremendous rapids of the Great 
Slave. As the river drops one hundred and 
sixty-five feet in sixteen miles it looks like 
some sport. Very naturally you prefer to go 
That will 
give you some idea of getting goods through 
a wild country. 


EVENING POST 


Our little fleet is made up of one York 
boat and four scows of independent goods. 
For advancing these craft sixteen miles on 
their journey the contractor asks fifty dol- 
lars a boat and seventy-five cents a hundred 
pounds on all the freight. Since he really 
has a team, and since you elsewise must 
wait a long time in this semihorseless settle- 
ment, the price seems reasonable enough. 

All the time at Smith’s Landing you have 
heard the roar of heavy water coming across 
the forest a mile and a half. It is the sound 
of the first great cataract of the Great Slave, 
known as the Priest Rapids. On the left 
and below there are sixteen miles of water, 
with a thousand falls and channels—water 
utterly unknown and unmapped, miles wide 
in places. On the farther side, many years 
ago, some one discovered a winding way by 
which boats can be taken down. 

You begin to see now something of the 
risks of the fur trade. There is no bank that 
will back an independent trader—he will 
have to put up his personal credit if he gets 
an account at any bank. When you stop to 
think about it no bank backs any business 
that is not backed by a home. 

We miss the plunge of the Priest Rapids, 
however, and find our channel far across on 
the other side, where the water is fast and 
crooked, to be sure, but passable to good 
steersmen. We take two fast chutes in 
safety, run six miles more of water smartly 
and at last pull in for the portage of the 
Cassette Falls. It is evening now, and the 
mosquitoes are such as the imagination of 
man hath not yet conceived. The Smith 
Portage is called the worst place in the world 
for mosquitoes. 


Not a Portage, but a Battle 


We have brought with us in one of the 
scows a team and a wagon. We now unload 
everything. There are twenty-seven men 
to help the two small horses. We have also 
a block and tackle. After we have cooked 
and eaten we shall snake out the boats and 
run them across this rocky neck of land, 
four hundred yards or so, on rollers made of 
small treetrunks. One by one the York 
boat, the two big scows and the two smaller 
scows climb the bank, and, with much 
shouting and leaping and much danger of 
broken limbs among the flying rollers, in 
turn go careening off across dry land. Itis 
a wonder they are not split apart! 

On the next day we reémbark, reloading 
all our many pieces of cargo, and make a 
short curve, passing down water where a 
canoe could hardly live. Then we get five 
miles of easy water. On the left at times 
we can see the main channel of the Great 
Slave River, broken by countless islands— 
a passageway which no living man knows 
or perhaps ever will know. 

Now we hear the roar of heavy waters, 
though we cannot see them—the Middle 
Rapids, which must be portaged. We drop 
down a narrow channel among the trees and 
insouciantly tie up just fifty yards above a 
roaring chute that would smash into match- 
wood any boat going through. We must 
camp another night here on the Middle 
Portage. 

The wagon can take the goods across— 
something less than half a mile— but all the 
boats must be hauled out twice in order to 
pass the two cascades that lie between the 
extremities of this portage. 

One of these cascades is spectacular. The 
water pours through a passage barely wide 
enough for the boat and drops some ten or 
fifteen feet almost perpendicularly. And 
down this chute, much to the joy of our 
cameras, two of the boats—the largest 
scows—are run through empty, much to the 
saving of time and just a trifle to the risk of 
the scows, in the belief of a dispassionate 
observer. However, in time all these five 
cargoes and all these five boats are assem- 
bled at the end of this portage, slid down a 
twenty-five-foot incline, led to an available 
point and loaded again. It isslow, laborious, 
risky, splendid work! 

Now we are off for the last lap—the 
famous Mountain Portage of the Great 
Slave River. We do not know how many 
bad channels are missed out there to the 
left or how many good ones. We only know 
that if we keep on the right bank of the river 
among these crooked channels we shall at 
last come out to the wide, open part of the 
river below the great Pelican Rapids and 
within touch of the upper end of the great 
Mountain Portage. 

This white scar across the timbered 
promontory is the ancient portage of the 
fur trade northbound—one hundred and 
fifty feet in height on one side and perhaps 
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over two hun¢red on the farther and steeper 
side. The difference of the water level is 
said to be sixty-six feet, which is the total 
drop of perhaps three or four miles of water 
measured round the point. 

It takes just four hours, twenty-seven 
men and a team to get one boat to the top 
of the hill. It ought to be done in twenty 
minutes. It is not a portage, but a battle 
this crossitig of the mountain of sand; but 
the Mountain Portage has always been 
the Mountain Portage, a part of the great 
rapids of the Slave. After two days’ full 
acquaintance with it— and the mosquitoes 
we slide our boats late in the evening into 
the water on the farther side of the moun- 
tain and are off for the last lap of the rapids 
of the Slave. 

At once we are in strong whitewater 
again here and there. The channel is very 
difficult and puzzling. We cross the river 
once more and then cross back. We should 
like to cut loose and run the rest of the 
rapids in the York boat, but that might 
mean danger to the scows; so meekly we 
head across and make a long detour in 
search of the channel that has had the O.K. 
of the trade for a hundred years. We are in 
a wilderness that is run on precedent. The 
Yankees have not yet come with their 
irreverence. 

The last end of the Slave Rapids route 
would be a Chinese puzzle to any man to 
whom it was new, and how these breeds 
figure it out is a mystery to the novice! The 
current is very fast; the channels at times 
are narrow. In and out, sometimes re- 
versing our course, we thread this serpen- 
tine channel without mishap and come out 
on the far side of the river at the end of the 
rapids proper. 

There is time now for a pipe all round. 
In the dusk, across the river a mile and a 
half, we can see the buildings of the post, 
Fort Smith, head of the second section of 
steamboat transportation. From here it is 
all man, dog or canoe transportation 
except as this ancient steamboat offers aid. 
What good would a horse or a motor truck 
do us here on the rapids of the Slave, watch- 
ing the ghostly white pelicans flying out- 
lined against the Northern gloom? 

Fort Smith is the edge of the wilderness. 
Beyond lies Thule. All the country south 
of that will be common before so very long— 
not occupied by farmers, but known to 
travelers. It is only five hundred and 
fifty-five miles out from Athabasca, and 
there is a certain competition in freight 
rates—-though the company advises you it 
is not a common carrier; but for the thir- 
teen hundred miles yet to the north steamer 
transport is offered, and here is where 
freight rates jump for the customer of the 
Hudson Bay Company. 


How the Canoes Change 


You have been gone from the railroad 
about a month. The population of the 
world has changed. Cheeks have become 
broader; eyes more slanting. The high- 
bowed birchbark of the Chippewa of Min- 
nesota has passed into the racier lines of the 
Cree canoe. Each new tribe you come to 
alters the line of that canoe a little bit here 
or there. 

As you get farther north the gunwale lies 
flatter, the freeboard is shallower, the bot- 
tom is rounder. In the last two or three 
posts, far north on the river near the Arctic, 
you see short decks crawling in fore and 
aft on the canoe; in short your birchbark 
canoe is becoming a skin kaiak—your Cree 
is changed into a Jap. 

North of sixty you find no less than three 
different lines of transportation—not to 
mention the independent scow traffic of in- 
dividuals. As to the regular beat of steam- 
boat travel down the great rivers, so far 
from being the most exciting and romantic 
on earth, it is the dullest in the world. 
Nothing happens. There is little to see. 
Men from the Geological Survey, who make 
maps and explore unknown rivers—those 
are the chaps who see romance and adven- 
ture; and, als, they are the ones who fail 
to be impressed by the feeling that they 
have done anything remarkable. 

Whatever may be the personal or com- 
mercial history of this great wilderness 
country, however, it takes a man to whip it. 
Indeed it never has been and never will be 
whipped by any man or set of men. No 
man can beat the Far North, nor can any 
company of men. It is vast, aloof, impla- 
cable! 

It is only with unspeakable difficulty 
that anything can be transported into this 
country, but it is astonishing what has in 
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church of 


Simpso 


In the fine 
the Anglican Mission, at Fort 
built in 1858, you will see stained glass a: 
fine pews and handsome fonts, and m: 
emblazonments. The chandeliers and t! 
tall bells covering the lights of the cande 
labra are periect, not one of the dozen or 
two even cracked 

They came a generation ago, in 1865, all 
the way from England by steamboat down 
Hudson Bay to York Factory, throug 
Cumberland House, over the unspeakable 
Clearwater Portage, down the Athabasca, 
down the Slave and the Mackenzie, to this 
far-off little rallying-place of the Church in 
the wilderness. 

And on the walls, just as in any English 
cathedral, you see tablets to the important 
dead hereabout. They are of metal; and 
you do not scoff when you learn that they 
are copper kettles, straightened out, beaten, 
flattened, and then inscribed. 

The church of the Catholic Mission, at 
Fort Good Hope, is another wonderful edi- 
ficeinits way. Itisstrikingly—indeed beau- 
tifully though rather crudely—decorated 
with mural paintings done by Brother 
Antel, dead these many years—a good friar 
of Little Slave Lake who came all the way 
up here with Bishop Clut to decorate this 
church some thirty years ago. And there 
you see windows worth noting, an altar such 
as you might have found done by the friars 
of Old Spain in the far Southwest of 
own country. 

To me the story of how the Gospel has 
gone north is quite as interesting as the 
history of the fur trade. All over the North 
the two are neighbors—and all through the 
North you must go with them hand in hand 
if you travel toward the midnight sun. 

Good Hope has a wild flavor of its own, 
for there you are sixteen hundred miles 
north of Athabasca; and if you leave in the 
late night you will in the early morning 
cross the Arctic Circle. Now you are north 
of sixty-six degrees and not yet two months 
away from a railroad. 

At Arctic Red River, two hundred and 
ten miles farther downstream, you will for 
the first time see the Eskimos—or Huskies, 
as they are always called up there—a bold 
upstanding people, more comely than the 
Indians you have passed, better dressed and 
very much better provided with worldly 
goods. 

You are near the end of the road now 
On July eighth you leave the Mackenzie 
and turn up the Peel River. You are now ir 
the delta of the great Mackenzie. You can 
see the Rockies now and yet salt water is 
less than a hundred miles away— you 
as though you could stroll over at any time 
and lay a familiar hand on the North Pol 
And so at last you tie up at Fort McPherson 
the end of the northern fur road 


some cases been done. 






our 


feel 


lf You Would Trade With Huskies 


More than two months ago we saw Pierre 
a Cree halfbreed, put on his 
piece marked: R—1—200. It was a piece 
designed for this very post— McPherson 
the end of the ancient fur trail. 

What was there in it—you wonder. Fol 
low it up the hill. You have several guesses 
It was, perhaps, a box of alarm-clocks; 
perhaps a phonograph, or a sewing ma- 
chine— necessaries now for the Eskimos 
and the Loucheux. 

There are revelry and joy at McPherson 
You also enjoy yourself trading and study 
ing the trade as an amateur. You find that 
there is no silver in the country and that 
a dollar has very little value. If you go 
north take a vast number of one-dollar 
bills—they are the currency most useful, 
and you cannot get much change. 

Also, if you would trade among the 
Huskies, take abundant chewing gum! In 
heathen speech they are crazy about chew 
ing gum. That was the first thing they 
asked for—and the last thing anybody had! 
Needles, scissors, files and carborundum 
whetstones they prize very much, and new 
and then one will want a good compass for 
his schooner. 

About you, day and night, goes on a 
crude, slow life, and you pinch yourself be- 
cause it all seems so natural. On the flat at 
the top of the bluff are groups of tents of 
the Loucheux, scattered, ragged, poverty 
smitten. What a hand-to-mouth existence 
is theirs! And how can all these dogs 
be fed? 

The people do not care for such questions 
now. Feasting is going on. The outfit has 
comein. New debts have been made and old 
ones paid. Joy in unconfined. There is no 
night. Continuously the sound of laughter 


shoulder a 
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goes on about you. The people are happ 





They are playing games. Your watch t 
you when you look that now it is night —the 
Arctic night 
The sun has not yet sunk, however, and it 
will not this night, or for four or five nights 
yet to come. This proves to be a clear 
ght—your chance at the midnight sur 


You have read about this thing 
about it. You see it 
the dark, wide, | 


lonesome 
mysterious land ; . And what y 


dreamed 
a ball of light across 


homeless and 


see you will remember all your life 
As you turn away a sound greets you 
that you have heard before It is the howl 





of the Husky dogs, hundreds of them i 
unison. 

Over at the corner of yonder log building 
stands a curious affair of beams, a vast 
tree-trunk serving as a lever between two 


uprights. It is the old fur press of the con 

pany. This is the reason why the brigade 
went north—this crude affair; but for it 
yonder steamboat would not run. This is 
the answer for all this long, hard, slow trans 
portation. If you had a tithe of the furs 
the old post trader has baled you would not 
need to work—that is sure. He stands 
against it, his hand on the upright lovingly 
reverently. To him it is the Company 

And now, after a day spent in discharging 
her cargo, the steamer sounds her warning 
whistle once more. She swings out on her 
long, hard, weary upstream voyage. Once 
a year she comes here—above the Arctic 
Circle—for the product of yonder fur press 
She has aboard her now the precious bales 
of furs wrung from the heart of the last 
wilderness on this continent. 

Going north, our steamer was the Outfit; 
going south she is the Fur. It is of 1 
sequence that we are not going back 
her, but shall cross the Rockies 
out by the Yukon in search of some 





o con 
with 
and come 


t+ of 
sort o 


adventure. Yonder, supplanting the old 
scow brigades which used to track all these 
weary miles— almost two thousand miles up 
stream—-goes the boat of steam that wall 

on the water and carries out the fur 


The Ends of the Trail 


At the end ol the first week in Jur t 


the bluff at Fort McMurray, we saw the 
goods which re presented the year’s supplis 
of all the tribes between that point and 
the Arctic Ocean, thus far on their journey 
north By the end of the last weel 

August all those goods will have been dk 
livered—all the fur bales of all the post 
collected, and the southbound brigade 

small but carrying much wealth—will be 


passing south at this very point. 
Instead of eighty going 
there will be eight scows going south, carry 
ing perhaps half a million dollars in furs 
which you and 1—and Pierre and Fran 
and Annette— eventually will have paid for. 
[here will be many thousands of cash some 
practically all the 
ernment treaty ! 


scows north 


where on those scows 


cash paid out as gov 


this summer to the Indians all over the 
North. 

Half a million dollars or more in fur, 
company or independent, will halt here at 
the foot of the ninety miles of rapids. There 
will be well-nigh a hundred persons going 
out to civilization, though the North has no 


common carrier. There will be one hundred 


and twenty men, mostly Indians, who will 
go on the tracking lines. It will take them 
nine days to ascend these rapids by dint of 
the utmost toil and at continuous risk of 
loss of life and property nine days in doing 
what you did yesterday and this morning 


with such pleasant ease and exhilaratior 
This little boat brigade is the object and 


intent of all this bulky northbound con 
merce. Yonder package, handled by Pier 
of Lac la Biche—who is going to be dru 


again before long and then hungry all wi 
ter—is marked from Post Number One 
McPherson I of the Arctic Cirele. It 
algebra denotes that it weighs one hundred 
and five pound 


The commerce of the Nort} old 
commerce. It ru between the inignt 
sun at one end and the blazing lights ol 
Broadway at the other 

Look at the decorated, painte: avage 
women of your own city streets Ihe lo 
not wear beads. They wear furs Chey 


do not know what 
came from. Neither does Annette 
about her beads. 

The most savage commerce of the world 


they cost or where 


is done for women he sable stole of 
madame was ripped from the back of A 
nette, the Loucheux woman Lisette 

one end of the trail Annette at the other. 
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Buy 


One of 


These Tested 
Pocket Knives 


and you'll get good looks aplenty with tip- 
top quality, live steel blades—every one 
tested and proved right before it leaves the 
factory. There’s snap in the springs that 
you'll like. There’s temper in the steel that 
will make good through a long life. There’s 
finish that you can’t beat and honest work- 
manship that has marked 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Pocket Knives 


and tools for close to a half-century. Test 
the quality in Keen Kutter pocket knives 
for yourself—on a lead pencil or a piece of 
green oak. Then you'll know what good 
stuff they are. Keen Kutter pocket knives, 
like Keen Kutter tools, are sold on honor 
and guaranteed to stand up. If not, the 
dealer is authorized to instantly hand you 
back your money. 


‘*The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
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TIME MONEY 
| @ND WHERE TO GET IT 


By Roger W. Babson 


IME money is what most people want 

to have all the time, but have great 
difficulty in getting at any time. As was 
shown in a previous article, call loans are 
supposed to be paid whenever either the 
borrower or the lender desires settlement. 
In contrast to this, time loans are made for 
a distinct period and cannot be paid and 
cannot be called until such time expires. If 
the loan is for six months the person mak- 
ing the loan cannot demand the money until 
the six months have expired, neither can 
the borrower repay the money until the six 
months have expired. In other words, a 
time loan is a contract in which the lender 
agrees to loan the borrower a sum of money 
for a specified period, and the borrower 
agrees to pay a certain rate of interest for 
said period. 

If John Jones should borrow $10,000 for 
six months discounted at six per cent he 
would give a note for $10,000 and receive 
$9700 therefor. If this is a straight time 
loan without collateral the bank has no 
right to bother Jones for six months, neither 
has Jones the right to go to the bank and 
ask for permission to repay the loan. Both 
have made a distinct contract covering the 
sum of $10,000 for a period of six months, 
and both should consider the contract 
sacred. 

We shall now assume that John Jones 
unexpectedly comes into possession of con- 
siderable money within thirty days from 
the time he gave the note and hence he 
desires to pay it. In this case John Jones 
would go to the bank and say: “I have 
$10,000 with which to pay my note which 
comes due in five months, and I shall de- 
posit the same with you at two per cent 
interest, or if you will give me a rebate at 
the rate of four per cent for five months I 
shall pay up the note. Personally I should 
prefer to do the latter, but I will do as you 
suggest.” 


A Short-Sighted Decision 


The cashier replies that he will speak to 
the directors about the matter, and at the 
next board meeting brings the matter up in 
the following way: 

“A month ago John Jones discounted 
with us a note for $10,000 for six months, 
which now has five months left to run. He 
wishes to pay the note at this time but asks 
for a rebate of two per cent, the same as we 
should give him with the money on deposit. 
Of course, from a money point of view, it 
would be a little better for us to permit him 
to pay up the note, giving a rebate of two 
per cent, as we in this way would save the 
interest on the reserve that we should be 
obliged to carry on his deposit. On the 
other. hand, by insisting on our contract 
our deposits would show $10,000 more, and 
owing to the competition with the other 
local banks at the present time we think it 
very necessary, you know, to show as large 
deposits as possible.” 

After this presentation of the case the 
directors decide not to permit John Jones 
to pay the note until it is due. 

Of course this was not a businesslike deci- 
sion, as the profits of the bank would have 
been slightly greater if John Jones’ propo- 


| sition had been accepted; but country 


bankers often decide questions in accord- 
ance with their sentimental effect on the 
community rather than in accordance with 
the principles of sound banking. In this 
case, however, John Jones was not asleep, 
and when the cashier, smiling sweetly, told 
him next morning that the directors had 
decided that it was better to let the note 
stand until it matured, since the bank hada 
surplus of funds, our friend Jones smiled 
sweetly also and said: “* Very well, then; but 
if you are in no need of funds I would like 
to help one of the other banks and will with- 
draw my deposit of $10,000, letting them 
have it for the five months until your note 
matures.” ' 

When this remark was made the cashier’s 
sweet smile quickly changed to a most wor- 
ried and careworn expression. He immedi- 
ately saw that Jones was not the average 
depositor who looked upon him as an oracle 
and the bank as a house of worship. He 
thereupon asked Jones to excuse him for a 


moment till he went to the telephone. He 
called up the president of the bank and told 
him that, having reported to John Jones 
that the bank was not in need of funds and 
so did not feel like giving him any rebate 
on his note, Jones teok him at his word 
and was about to withdraw the money and 
deposit it in another bank. 

Upon receipt of this message the presi- 
dent told the cashier to hold the deposit 
under all circumstances and make any terms 
with Jones necessary to satisfy him. John 
Jones “‘smelled the rat” upon the cashier’s 
return from the telephone and thought that 
it was now time to play his cards. Thus 
instead of John Jones’ now assuming the po- 
sition of asking a favor as he did when first 
approaching the bank, he immediately put 
the cashier on the defensive, with the result 
that before Jones had left the bank he had 
made a trade with the cashier whereby the 
note was to be paid up at once and a rebate 
made at three per cent instead of at two 
per cent. Thus the bank by its narrow- 
mindedness lost one per cent on this trade. 


Dickering With Your Bankers 


In this discussion on time money I might 
quote scores of illustrations that have come 
under my personal observation where banks 
have had their bluffs called and have actu- 
ally begged for terms. As the average cus- 
tomer of a bank knows absolutely nothing 
about banking, many cashiers have got into 
a somewhat independent attitude and are 
imbued with the false idea that their power 
is similar to that of the Czar of Russia. Of 
course the average citizen in the com- 
munity encourages them in this idea and 
thus their decisions are usually based upon 
personal or sentimental reasons rather than 
on business or banking principles. There- 
fore when a young business man who really 
understands the principles of banking and 
the tricks of the trade, so to speak, attempts 
to do a little intelligent dickering, the offi- 
cers, directors and employees often become 
most agreeable and obliging. 

I am not advising the young business 
man to make a time loan and then to at- 
tempt in any way to break the contract. 
When banks make such loans for definite 
periods it is absolutely unreasonable for 
any borrower to expect a rebate in full for the 
balance of the interest, if he desires to pay 
up a time loan before it is due. I strenu- 
ously preach this doctrine and insist that 
any annulment of a time loan before it is 
due must be by mutual consent and that it 
is wholly a matter of trade by both parties. 
A bank is entitled to keep such a loan until 
due, and no borrower should be in any way 
offended when the bank refuses to disturb 
it. On the other hand, if the bank attempts 
to give false reasons, then the borrower has 
a right to play one or two of his cards. 
Moreover if a borrower is to trade he should 
be prepared to do so intelligently. 

I remember during the panic of 1907 my 
cousins who have a large mail-order busi- 
ness in Chicago were troubled about getting 
currency from a Chicago bank for payrolls. 
They of course could get no satisfaction 
from the bank’s tellers, and thereupon took 
the matter to the higher officers of the in- 
stitution. These higher officers, appearing 
very grave and sad, explained to my rela- 
tives that ‘‘the agreement with the clearing 
house absolutely forbids the payment of 
any currency for the present,”’ explaining 
how impossible it would be for them or any 
one else to obtain such currency. In fact I 
believe it was one of the high officers that 
made a remark something like this: 

“Why, if the president of the United 
States himself should come here and ask for 
currency today we would absolutely refuse 
him. The principle of this bank is that all 
customers shall be treated alike, and to 
change this rule today when panic is rag- 
ing in New York would be like changing 
the laws of the Medes and Persians.” 

My cousin smilingly replied: 

“Very well, but you realize that the 
larger part of our deposits is in the form 
of money orders, and if the banking system 
of Chicago has broken down in this fashion 
I shall have these money orders taken di- 
rectly to the post office and cashed by the 
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United States Government instead of 
depositing them here."”” Then the sweet 
professional smile changed to a panic- 
stricken expression, and the bank official 
immediately asked to be excused to con- 
fer with the president. Upon his return to 
the desk he quietly asked my cousin how 
much currency he would like, and in less 
than three minutes my cousin was leaving 
that institution with more currency than he 
had originally requested. Apparently even 
the laws of the Medes and Persians are sub 
ject to change when the Medes and Persian 
think it is in their interest to change or 
suspend them. 

However let me repeat that time loans 
are distinctly different from call loans. Bott 
the borrower and the lender are free to pay 
or call the latter kind at any time, with or 
without notice, or to change the rate of 
interest any or every day. Time money 
however, is of an entirely different character. 
It is based on a definite contract made in 
good faith for a definite time and at a defi 
nite rate. Moreover neither party should 
expect to change this contract except by 
the full, mutual and hearty assent of the 
other party. But this is not all 

Not only should the borrower not attempt 
to change the contract while it is in force 
except with the consent of the bank, but he 
should be prepared to carry out the con- 
tract when the note matures. Here is where 
the average borrower absolutely fails 
Here is where I sympathize with banks and 
the lenders of money. A man who is a pil 
lar of his community will go to a bank and 
sign a note saying that “I promise to pay 
in six months $1000 at the First National 
Bank” when he has not the slightest idea 
of paying back this note at the end of six 
months. Men who would consider them 
selves insulted if their integrity were in any 
way questioned seem to be void of all moral 
responsibility when it comes to signing 
notes. Really I do not blame employees of 
banks for being pessimistic about human 
nature in general. 


Three Sources of Borrowed Money 


Therefore, before going further, I wish to 
urge the young business man to consider as 
both sacred and binding the contract that 
he signs when borrowing time money. If 
you promise to pay your bank $1000 at 
the end of six months, be prepared to do so. 
I even go further and say: “Pay it even if 
within ten days you again borrow another 
$1000.” Honesty is largely habit, and if you 
will get into the habit of paying your notes 
when due it will be of tremendous service 
to you financially, morally and from every 
other point of view. It is not a disgrace to 
borrow money. Lenders are in as much 
need of borrowers as borrowers are in need 
of lenders. It is, however, a disgrace and a 
distinctly unbusinesslike proceeding for the 
young business man to form the habit of 
promising to pay notes on a certain date 
when he has no idea of paying at such a 
time. Therefore I believe that all time 
loans should be paid when due, even if a 
similar amount of money is again borrowed 
within a few days or weeks. 

The sources for obtaining time money 
may be subdivided into three grand divi 
sions: 

The principal source for obtaining time 
money is the local bank. When in need of 
funds the first request should be made of 
the bank with which one deposits, and there- 
after of other local banks in the commu 
nity. As, however, two previous articles of 
this series have been devoted to explaining 
how best to obtain money from local banks 
I shall not repeat these instructions here 

After borrowing a reasonable amount 
from the local bank, if one desires addi- 
tional loans he should turn to the various 
investment associations, private and semi- 
private organizations and societies of the 
community. Probably few readers realize 
that in every community there are trustees 
and societies that do on a small scale con- 
siderable banking business. Most hos- 
pitals, libraries and similar institutions are 
heavily endowed and these funds are in the 
hands of trustees. One of the fundamen- 
tals of investing is that all of one’s funds 
should not be invested in the same way 
Consequently the wise board of trustees 
for any hospital, library or similar institu- 
tion invests about one-third of its money in 
bonds, one-third in mortgage loans and one- 
third in collateral and high-grade business 
paper properly indorsed. Of course the 
money which is invested in bonds is of no 
use to the local community, but the third 
that is invested in mortgages is usually 
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Taking the 
Horseshoe Curve 


Last January there appeared a state- 
ment to the effect that during the year 
1913 not one passenger was killed in 
an accident on the lines of the Penn 
sylvania Railroad. Great record 


Yet one of the most dangerous 
stretches of track in America is on 
this same Pennsylvania Railroad —the 
famed Horseshoe Curve in the Alle 
ghany Mountains. Enginemen are 
trained to drive with utmost care 
there—to watch every inch of prog 
ress. Track inspection is continuous. 


Very well. But these engine-drivers 
do not stop at that. They use Horse 
shoe Curve care on the straightaway, 
though the speed is greater. And 
track inspection is quite as rigid. 


Stein-Bloch success rests on just that 
principle— Horseshoe Curve care on 
the straightaway of business stand 
ards, of clothes character, every day 
of every year during the fifty-nine 
years of our existence 


And so it befalls that one generation 
of men after another has been carried 
safely around style curves as well as 
along the service straightaway. 


Every year the number grows — grows 
by thousands and thousands Are 


you safely aboard? 
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You want your children to delight in oats. They need it 
to build brains, nerves and bodies. They need it for energy. 


No other grain does what oats can do. 


have known this for ages. 


And mothers 


Years ago we developed a special grade of oat food, 
and we called it Quaker Oats. We made it of just the rich, 
plump grains which gave us large, luscious flakes. A 
special process enhances that flavor and keeps it all intact. 


The fame of these oats spread all the world over. Their 


taste and aroma won millions. 


And now the oat lovers 
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loaned to local people, as well as some 
portion of the third that is invested in 
commercial paper. 

Therefore every young business man 
should be acquainted with the trustees of 
these various endowments in his respective 
community, as these men often can be of 
much more service to him than can even 
the local banks. Not only do these trustees 
often show more business judgment in the 
loaning of their funds than does the average 
bank, but their funds are not in such de- 
mand, since the average borrower is not 
acquainted with the fact that these men 
have money to loan. Some churches have 
considerable money to invest, but the great- 
est opportunity rests with the trustees of 
these various funds that are accumulating 
every day. 

I know several large funds that have been 
left by men for purposes wholly impracti- 
cable at the present time. Possibly the 
wishes of the testator will never be carried 
out, or it may be that they cannot be car- 
ried out for a great many years, perhaps 
until the fund is very much larger. At any 
rate these funds have been in existence for 
so long that people have really forgotten all 
about their existence, even if the testator’s 
will was known at the time of his death. 

Some day there will be 2a investigation 
in many communities of these different 
trusts, accompanied by great awakenings 
and revelations. Moreover I do not refer 


| to the fact that some of these trusts are not 


being operated honestly, but rather to the 
fact that the will and original purpose of 
the testator are being entirely ignored, and 
the hospital or library or school or park for 
which he left the money has been entirely 
My mention of these trusts in 


business men on the fact that they are 
a source for obtaining loans equal in ad- 
vantages in many cases to banks, trust 
companies and mutual loan societies. 

In this same group of private lenders may 
be mentioned corporations and business 
firms which have large surpluses that they 
Of course it is 


businesses and are continually loaning large 
and small sums on four and six months notes. 
This practice is not confined to large cor- 
porations. In every community there are 
successful business firms also which at cer- 
tain seasons of the year have funds to loan 
for a few months, and often a loan can 
more easily be obtained from one of these 
business firms than from the local bank. 
These are facts that the young business 
man should constantly keep in mind so 
that he may be exceedingly careful to live 
honestly and to act justly, and so win the 
good opinion of those about him. 


Commercial-Paper Brokers 


After the young business man has bor- 
rowed all the money he can from his local 
banks and from the various societies and 
trust funds in the community, he is de- 
pendent on brokers. These men are known 
as commercial-paper brokers and may be 
found in every large city. In referring the 
young business man to a commercial-paper 
broker I am not referring him to a pawn- 
shop or to any other place of this class. The 
average commercial-paper broker is an ex- 
ceedingly high-grade man and operates a 
very large business on an exceedingly small 
profit. Briefly, his method of operation is 
as follows: 

We shall assume that you are borrowing 
$200,000 locally and have about reached 
your limit, but that you have a large, 
growing and prosperous business and are 
really entitled to further loans. You will, 
therefore, inquire of your local bank for the 
name of some commercial-paper broker 
from whom your bank purchases notes. In 
fact it would be wise to ask your bank for 
a letter of introduction to such a firm, tell- 
ing your bank the reason why you desire 
the interview. Upon presenting the letter 
of introduction to the note broker you will 
tell him briefly of your business, show him 
a comparative statement of assets, liabili- 
ties and earnings extending over the past 
ten years, making somewhat the following 
statement: 

“‘Our business has expanded so rapidly 
and profitably that we have reached a time 
when it is desirable to make outside bank- 
ing connections. We, however, wish to pay 
up the $200,000 that we are borrowing 
locally and desire to sell you about $250,000 
worth of our paper. Our business is sea- 
sonal, so that our heavy borrowing is about 
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the first of the year, and we are able to 
clean up about the middle of the year. Of 
course we can continue our loans with our 
local banks and borrow of you only $50,000 
additional, but in that case we might be 
unable to pay the additional $50,000 when 
due, as our local banks would then be loaded 
up and unable to take care of us further. 
If, however, we clean up our local banks 
and borrow all from you it would be incon- 
ceivable that our parties would want all 
their money at any one time, and thus we 
could use our local banks as a reserve, the 
same as an ordinary bank uses the small 
proportion of money that it carries in its 
vault as reserve.” 

This introduction may seem strange to 
the average business man, but this is the 
way to interest commercial-paper houses. 
Do not go to them simply as you would to 
the doctor when you are in trouble, but go 
to them when you are prosperous and offer 
to let them finance your entire business, 
holding, however, a reserve in your own 
hands in order that you may be in an 
independent position irrespective of these 
brokers. This is the character of argument 
that appeals to a commercial-paper broker 
and usually interests him. 

At any rate I think you will receive good 
attention, and that the broker will send a 
public accountant to your city to examine 
the accounts and look over your plant and 
consider your proposition. These brokers 
make a usual charge of from one-eighth to 
one-fourth of one per cent for each note dis- 
counted, which is exceedingly reasonable. 
In fact, considering the risk that they as- 
sume, I often wonder how they can afford 
to do their work so cheaply. 


The Right Time to Borrow 


If the broker whom you visit decides to 
take on your account he will start in at 
once by giving you his own check for per- 
haps five notes of $5000 each, and then will 
attempt to sell these notes to various banks, 
trustees and other business firms through- 
out the country. As soon as he sells two or 
three of these notes he will immediately 
send for more, and soon he will have your 
entire line of $250,000 outstanding and 
scattered throughout the country. 

Most time money which banks loan out- 
side their respective communities is on notes 
purchased through these note brokers. As 
a banker I skould not purchase the note of 
a stranger excepting through one of these 
note brokers, as they act as splendid checks. 
No reputable note broker will sell a note 
that he has any question about for a paltry 
one-eighth of one per cent commission. 
Of course when banks insist on a rate above 
the market or attempt improperly to dicker 
with a note broker the note broker is com- 
pelled to give the bank a note that is not 
strictly high-grade. When, however, a rep- 
utable note broker is placed on his honor 
and is trusted by the bank to select some- 
thing good at a fair market rate, the bank 
usually gets a fair deal and is surely much 
better off than if it attempted to select such 
a note itself. 

At this time let me emphasize what has 
been suggested before, namely, that the 
time to arrange for funds is before emer- 
gency arrives. The old saying that “‘the 
barn door should be locked before the horse 
is stolen” applies perfectly to financing one’s 
business. As one must take out his insur- 
ance policy before the fire starts, so one 
should arrange his borrowing needs before 
the time comes when he must have addi- 
tional money. The man who is anxious to 
get money usually has great difficulty. The 
keen lender of money can tell by the look 
in the applicant's eye whether or not he is 
in sore need of funds. 

If the lender thinks that the applicant is 
in great need of money the lender imme- 
diately becomes frightened and refuses the 
loan; but if the lender thinks the borrower 
is not in need of funds, the loan will prob- 
ably go through. 

Banks, trustees and others with money 
to loan are very much like a flock of sheep; 
they are most easily frightened and will 
blindly follow their leader. It really is 
pathetic to note how a man changes in tem- 
perament and disposition when he changes 
from the borrowing to the lending class. 
This fact should constantly be kept in mind 
by those who borrow money, and they 
should make arrangements for funds before 
the time comes when they will be in great 
need of loans. 

Editor's Note—This is one of a series of articles 
by Roger W. Babson on the subject of borrowing 
money. 
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In your toilet you de- 
sire one prevailing fra- 
grance — not a discord- 
ance of many scents, all 
pleasing perhaps but all 
different. 

Select one delicateodor 
to be characteristic of all 
your toilet necessities. 
You then achieve the 
real intent of artistic per- 
fuming—a_ haunting 
fragrance, always the 
same, that will always 
mean you. 

We have succeeded in 
imparting to a_ notable 
group of toilet products 
the elusive Bouquet 
Jeanice scent. 

Bouquet Jeanice is for 
those who desire an in- 
dividual and aristocratic 
fragrance in all their 

toilet arti- 
cles. For 
three 


See the Window Display of Bouquet Jeanice Perfume and Toilet Preparations 
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years leading American 
perfumers experimented 
with this blend, and it 
was twice taken abroad 
for the criticisms of the 


foremost French per- 


fumers. It is composed 
of rare and costly oriental 
oils— Bulgarian Rose, 
Indian Vetivert, Singa- 
pore Sandalwood and 
Manila Ylang Ylang- 
so evenly blended that 
none predominates. It is 
a veritable harmony, rich, 
delicate, refined, haunt- 
ing, lasting. 

The Rexall Store is the 
only place where you can 
find Bouquet Jeanice 
products. The Rexall 
Stores, of which there are 
more than 7,000 in the 
United States, Canada 
and Great Britain — one 
in each principal city 
and town — own the big 
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at The Rexall Store 


In The Saturday Evening Post on April 11th will be printed “SRexo22 Ad-Vantage No.8,” on Liggett’s Chocolates 


perfume laboratories in 
Boston in which Bouquet 
Jeanice is made. Their 
co-operation arrange- 
ments make it possible 
for The Rexall Store in 
your town to supply you 
with goods thatarealways 
fresh, and at exceedingly 
low prices. Your money 
will be refunded without 
question if you are not 
perfectly satished. 

The use of Bouquet 
Jeanice gives the advan- 
tage of added refinement 
and satisfaction to your 
toilet. 


Bouquet Jeanie e Extract, $1.00 an 


ounce, 


Bouquet Jean e Extract, 14 ounce, 
in box $! 25 

Bouquet Jeanice Toilet Water, 
$1.25 and $2.00. 

Bouquet Jeanice Complexion 
Powder, 75c. 

Bouquet Jeanice Sachet, 75¢ an 
ounce, 

Bouquet Jeanice Soap, 35c a cake 


Bouquet Jeanice Tak um Powder, 
50c a can 
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Order Your Easter Clothes Now! 


Consult our dealer in your city today; ask him to show 
you our assortment of beautiful Spring and Summer 
Woolens; then have your personal selection therefrom 


‘Tailored to Measure 
($25 and up, Suit or Overcoat) 


That's the real way to get that snappy individuality 
and correct style that is the mark of all good dressers. 
You can arrange delivery to suit your own convenience. 


If you don’t know our local dealer, write for his name and address 


You are cordially invited to inspect our mammoth tailor shops 
whenever you visit Chicago. A guide will show you through 
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THE SATURDAY 


Til LAME DUCK 


Views of an Imnocent Bystander 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

EAR JIM: While on the subject of 

books and authors, I am reminded 
that Colonel Thomas J. Pence, of the 
Democratic National Committee, has just 
burst into flame with a volume that imme- 
diately took its place as one of our most 
widely circulated literary efforts. To be 
sure, the colénel was possessed of his own 
circulating apparatus and organization, 
wherein he had it effulgently on most writers 
and authors; but that doesn’t detract from 
the fact that if his work were a seller it 
would be a best seller. 

Being, as it is, an educational and in- 
spirational effort, it was deemed wise to 
allow it full opportunity to educate and 
inspire; so the colonel gave em away—and 
gave ’em away by the ton! 

The title of this work is: Achievements 
of the Democratic Administration. And 
after perusing it carefully I am free to admit 
that as a collector and connoter of achieve- 
ments there are few if any persons who are 
the peers of Mr. Pence. He can spot an 
achievement at a distance when it is in- 
visible to a less experienced eye; and he 
can take almost any proposed or perfected 
legislation by this Democratic Congress and 
twist achievements out of it by the dozen. 

The only things that Tem doesn’t claim 
credit for, as | gather from a study of his 
volume, are the fact that the sun has risen 
regularly each morning since March 4, 
1913, and the victories of the allies in the 
Balkan War— and he would have put those 
victories in had the fighting been done any- 
where on this hemisphere. 

So far as political achievements go, the 
list is complete— barring perhaps the epi- 
sode of the nomination of Mr. Pindell for 
the ambassadorship to Russia, and one or 
two other minor accomplishments undoubt- 
edly crowded out in the rush of getting to 
press; but as this is a polite as well as a 
great political administration I note with 
regret that one important achievement has 
been omitted entirely—-one monumental 


attainment has been neglected. 


The Unused Epithet 


[I refer, of course, to the fact that, until 
the moment Tom's book went into the 
mails and until the further moment of this 
appreciation thereof, the President of the 
United States has called no man a liar. 
Standing within close touch of the end of 
his first year in the White House, he looks 
back over eleven months and two weeks 
as Chief Executive, wherein he has not 
raised his voice and denominated any per- 
son whatsoever as a falsifier, a prevaricator, 
an evader, or even a fibber. 

The short and ugly word has not been 
hurled—the opprobrious epithet has not 
been applied. And, looking back at the 
two Administrations that preceded his, this 
seems enough of an achievement for men- 
tion and eulogy; for it is needless to state 
and therefore I state it—there has been no 
recent increase in truth-telling in these 
parts—not an iota of increase. 

We seem to be operating under a new 
dispensation, wherein a difference of opin- 
ion does not constitute a fracture of the 
truth, and a statement of a situation at 
variance with our official recollection is not 
necessarily a fabrication. Results are now 
obtained by gentler methods. 

Take, for example, those little disputes 
over the Democratic platform and various 
sections thereof which are becoming annoy- 
ing. Instead of rising and remarking: 
“The gentleman is a boom-boom-hip-hip- 
ta-ra-rum liar, and he has other faults,”’ we 
courteously and patiently argue the matter, 
and both sides concede an opportunity for a 
mistake in the original instance. We are 
polite, Jim, and not peevish or explosive. 

I have no idea what the future will bring 
forth in view of the large number of 
chickens that can be observed in the offing 
on their way home to roost in various places 
adjacent to the White House, including the 
State Department; but, so far, the W. 
Wilson branch of the Ananias Club has not 
been formed; and, as I understand it, the 
membership in the Taft and Roosevelt 
branches is fast becoming depleted by rea- 
son of the operation of the statute of 
delimitations. 


And, while contrasting the old with the 
new, have you ever in your reading dis- 
covered a grander little letter writer than 
Mr. Wilson? We used to think we had 
pretty fair epistolary performers in the 
White House; but this man has most of 
his predecessors so far behind him you 
can’t see them for the dust. 

You recall, of course, that famous letter in 
which he removed that agitated statesman, 
Mr. Henry D.Clayton, of Alabama, from the 
senatorial race, thus making it less difficult 
for Oscar Underwood 
big-business-quieting letter to Attorney- 
General McReynolds, at the time the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany decided to unjoint itself lest it be 
unjointed. Those are but samples. 

Did you read the communication to 
William M. Marbury, of Baltimore, where- 


by that citizen got his name into the papers, | 


not because he put it there himself, but 
because the White House put it there for 
him? That was a letter, James, which will 
stand the enduring test of time; for it did 
two things, and did both so amazingly well 
that the subjects treated may be conceded 
to be completely covered from now to an 
exceedingly remote then. 


A Letter to the Universe 


Mr. Marbury, taking his pen in hand, 
or having his pen taken in hand for him, 
wrote to the President expressing his firm 
conviction as to the matter of free canal 
tolls for American ships passing through the 
Panama Canal. Ordinarily Mr. Marbury 
would have received a polite letter of ac- 
knowledgment; but it so happened there 
was a letter to write and Mr. Marbury was 
honored with the reply, which was not only 
intended for him personally but, through 
him, was intended for the entire world and 
all other communities interested. Having 
a couple of birds to kill, Mr. Wilson killed 
them via the medium of Mr. Marbury. 

In the first place, he needed an oppor- 
tunity to state, without the formality of a 


to say nothing of the | 


presidential message, just what his position | 


on the canal-toll question was; and he 
stated it in one paragraph, so that the entire 
universe might read. He didn’t waste any 
words or use any qualifying sentences or 
explanatory phrases. He said the exemp- 
tion constitutes 


tion of the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. There was no quibbling about it. 

It seems that Mr. Marbury is a most 
comfortable sort of correspondent; for 
it so happened that in addition to asking 
about canal tolls he referred to the secre- 
tary of state. Here was another point—or 
person—on which and whom the President 
thought to make himself clear; so he made 
himself clear. He devoted another para- 
graph to Mr. Bryan; and he gave the sec- 
retary of state the finest reading notice 
imaginable—complimented him; congrat- 
ulated him; said he was doing his work 
with “a definiteness and dignity that are 
very admirable’; and in a few further 


“a very mistaken policy | 
from every point of view,” in clear viola- | 


well-chosen words handed Mr. Bryan a | 


bouquet that is more to be desired than 
great riches. 


There had been story after story—some | 


circumstantial—about the lack of regard 
Mr. Wilson has for Mr. Bryan, the skillful 
poisoning of the mind of the President 
against his premier, and all that sort of 
rot, which, foolish as they were to those 
who knew the facts, attained great cur- 
rency and wide belief. It occurred to Mr. 


Wilson, as it similarly occurred to some of | 


the friends of Mr. Bryan, that along about 
the Marbury letter time would be a most 
excellent moment for the presentation to 
the people of a presidential testimonial 
to the Peerless, inasmuch as many of Mr. 
Bryan’s followers were getting restive 
under the continual stories of differences 
and dislike; and inasmuch further as no 
person in this country is more thoroughly 
apprised of the number of friends Mr. Bryan 
has than the President. 

It was politely, gently but thoroughly 
brought home to the President that Mr. 
Bryan had said, was saying and would 
continue to say all sorts of complimentary 
things about the President; was acting in 
good faith; was effacing himself in every 
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“Here comes an Indian—the machine 
that evolved motorcycle electricity’ 


F al! departures made by the Indian for motorcycle 

development its 1914 electrical equipment has 
received the readiest and most extensive recognition 
both in America and abroad, This does not even ex- 
cept the famous comfort feature originated in 1913— 
the Cradle Spring Frame. 
Behind this success is a story of more than twelve months en- 
gineering endeavor—research—deliberation—selection—test— 
and costly experimentation without end. Not until the Engineer 
ing Department had stamped its final O. K. on every minute 
mechanism was the following announcement made 


Fndian Motocycle 


for 1914—all standard models 
equipped with electric head 
light, electric tail light, mobile engineers have worked 
electric signal and two sets +: The fact that over 95% 


of high amperage storage of all automobile manufacturers 
° have adopted electric systems 
batteries. 


is sufficient indication that the 
trend in motorcycle design and 
appliance must likewise be an 
electric one. The Indian elec 
tric system has been proven at 
all the cardinal points 


soundly based on all the electric 
lighting experience which auto- 


The Indian electric lighting sys- 
tem, especially, qualifies as the 
most advanced mode of illumi- 
nation today for the motorcycle. 
In its mechanical principles it is 
















— convenience 
— reliability 


— wear 
— accident resistance 


— powerfulness 
— economy 

Each battery is ample for 750 miles of 
night riding 
small. The total electrical mechanism successful application of motorcycle 


by the Cradle Spring Frame and Fork— 
cost of recharging is very devices which play a large part in the 
electricity as evolved by the Indian. 
2,500 Indian dealers throughout the world are ready 
to demonstrate the electrically-equipped Indian to you. 
Prices: $200 to $325 f. o. b. factory. 
SEND FOR 1914 CATALOG 


Hendee Manufacturing Co., 800 State St., Springfield, Mass. 


Branches and Service Stations: 


Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis 
Denver allas 


is protected against vibration and shock 





London 
T oronto 


Kansas City 
Melbourne 





Two-Siaty Standard Model, with full electrical equipment, $260.00, f. o. b. factory 


————— 
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IVhat every owner 
of a building 
should know 


That in choosing a type 
ot r ohng, the thing most de- 
sirable is to secure the lowest 
unit cost e. the lowest cost 
per foot per year of service. 


That the roofing of lowest 
unit cost is a pitch, felt and 
slag or gra el roof—if it is laid 
right. 


3. That the way to get it 
laid right is to incorporate 
the Barrett Specification 
verbatim into your building 
specifications. 


That a Barrett Specifica- 
tion roof will usually last 
twenty years or more, 


5. ‘That during that time it 
does not have to be painted 
or tinkered with or cared 
for. 


That the first cost of 
Barrett Specification roof 1s 
less than that of any other 
permanent rooting. 

That it is the most eco- 
nomical and satisfactory 
roofing known for all kinds 
of permanent structures, such 
as manufacturing plants, 
railroad buildings, skyscrap- 
business blocks, hotels, 
apartment and dwelling 
houses. 
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This ts the palatial new Biltmore Hote! 
in New York City, which is covered 
with a Barrett Speci fi ation Roof 
Architects, Warren &@ Wetmore, N. Y.; 
Roofers, New York Roofing Co., N. 

Waterproofed with Specification Pitch 
and Felt by the Tuttle Roofing Co., N.¥ 





SPECIAL NOTE 

We advise incorporating in 
plans the full wording of 
the Barrett Specification, in 
order to avoid any misunder- 
standing. 


If any abbreviated form is de- 
sired, however, the following 
is suggested: 


ROOFING—Shall be a Bar- 
rett Specification Roof laid as 
directed in printed Specitica- 
tion, revised August 15, 1911, 
using the materials specified 
and subject to the inspection 
requirement. 


Booklets on 
copy of The 


request, including a 


Barrett Specification 


\RRETT MANUFACTI 
COMPANY 
Chicago Philadel phi 
eveland Pittsburg! 


RING 
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way; was neither claiming nor contriving 
credit; and that it was up to Mr. Wilson to 
reciprocate. 

The President was of the same mind. He 
looked over his mail, and there was the 
letter from Mr. Marbury! That earnest 
correspondent had given him his two oppor- 
tunities, which were, in a way, linked; so 
he wrote two paragraphs—one about the 
canal tolls and one about Mr. Bryan, as cor- 
related subjects, and was exceedingly definite 
in each. 

And in order that Mr. Marbury might 
not keep the information to himself, Joe 
Tumulty saw to it that copies of the letter 
were placed within the reach of the news- 
papers simultaneously with its transmission 
to Baltimore. You must search for a long 
time amid the annals of correspondence, 
Jim, to find a letter that so effectually 
covers two questions as that one does. 
Mr. Wilson is a born letter writer, I should 
say, and getting better every minute. 
Still, he wasn’t so bad before he came to 
Washington. 

Recently—not only in Congress but 
elsewhere—the temperance question has 
grown insistent. There are advocates of 
national prohibition here who assert that 
the Congress will pass within a few years, 
for submission to the people, an amend- 
ment to the Constitution forbidding the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor; 
and they may be right, provided the mat- 
ter is ever allowed to come to a vote in 
Congress. 

Our statesmen are so constituted that 
they will unhesitatingly vote for any 
question favored by the religious or moral 
sentiment of the country, no matter what 
their own ideas may be. And, as it looks 
from this angle, they are in a fair way to be 
brought face to face with the prohibition 
issue, for there are not many of them who 
would dare to vote against such a proposi- 
tion. The work will be done in committee, 
holding up the bills. Once the proposition 
gets out—if it ever does—it will go through 
amid the aggregated cheers of a few hundred 
politicians, many of whom in their hearts 
do not believe in it. And so will any other 
similar reform measure. 


A Non-Political Issue 


The great evil of our politics, my dear 
James, isn’t dishonesty or graft, or ulterior 
motives, or lack of patriotism. The great 
evil of our politics is hypocrisy. Ninety- 
nine per cent of the men in Congress legis- 
late solely with their own political fortunes 
in view, and will vote for anything, no 
matter whether they believe in it or not, if 
they think it will help them in their dis- 
tricts—as similarly they will vote against 
any measure in which they may believe 
thoroughly if they think its passage will 
hurt them there. 

To return to this subject of prohibition, 
local option, and all that: It is insistent 
and becoming more so. Wherefore various 
perplexed and worried governors, and 
others who are facing it—especially in its 
local-option form—have asked for a letter 
the President wrote on that subject while 
he was governor of New Jersey. 

This letter was in reply to the inquiry of 
a citizen as to his view of the matter. Mr. 
Wilson said he was a firm believer in the 
theory that every self-governing commu- 
nity that constitutes a social unit should 
have the right to control the matter of the 
regulation or the withholding of licenses. 

“But,” he continued, “the questions are 
social and moral, and not susceptible of 
being made parts of a party program’’—for 
the reason, as he explained, that this 
question invariably creates utter confusion 
in political action in every other field. He 
cone luded: 

“I do not believe that party programs 
of the highest consequence to the political 
life of the state and the nation ought to 
be thrust on one side and hopelessly embar- 
rassed for long periods together by making 
a political issue of a question which is essen- 
tially non-political, non-partisan, moral 
and social in its nature.” 

And there you are! As we used to say up 
in Western New York: “ You can take your 
change out of that!” 


March 14, 1914 


It is being impressed on us that our 
Cabinet is pretty hot stuff. The President 
has O. K.’d Mr. Bryan and O. K.’d Mr. 
McReynolds in the public prints, as he 
should—for he picked *em; and he has 
looked with a kindly eye— publicly—on the 
activities of the other members. He has 
his troubles with them, to be sure; but 
he grins and bears those troubles manfully. 
And you'd think, to watch some of them 
perform, that a Cabinet member and his 
activities constitute a most permanent and 
enduring contribution to our forthcoming 
history. 

Most of them take themselves so seriously 
that they creak with dignity as they pass in 
and out of the White House; and they tell 
me that, when it comes to long-distance 
talking, language, speech and other modes 
of vocal expression, there never was a man 
of late years who could touch Secretary 
Redfield. At Cabinet meetings the time 
is consumed as follows: Meet at eleven A. M. 
Adjourn at twelve M. Time consumed in 
talk by Redfield, fifty-five minutes. By all 
others, including the President, four min- 
utes. Coming in, thirty seconds. Going 
out, thirty seconds. 

And how joyful it is to see their impor- 
tant manner—for they really are important 
you know! This is borne in on me by the 
fact that the Honorable Jacob McGavock 
Dickinson, former secretary of war, was in 
our midst a short time ago—a big man, a 
great lawyer, and for two years in Mr. 
Taft’s Cabinet; and the newspapers here 
in Washington referred to him as Mr. 
Dickson! Fame! Eh? What? 

There was a contested election case 
down in Muskogee, Oklahoma. A negro 
election judge was testifying. 

““How many votes—in round numbers 
did the Republicans get in your district?” 
aske ed the attorney for the contestant. 

“About a hundred an’ fo’ ty-five,” 
witness replied. 

“How many did the Democratic candi- 
date for county treasurer receive?” 

About a hundred an’ seven.” 

“How many did Taft get?” 

*T don’t know as I knows him.” 

“Taft! William H. Taft!” screamed 
the attorney. 

“Well, suh,” said the witness after 
reflection, “I don’t b’lieve he was runnin’ !” 

“The witness has answered the question 
correctly,”’ smiled the judge. 

And yet Jimmie Reynolds, secretary of 
the Republican National Committee, has 
opened headquarters right round the 
corner from the White House. 

Hope, Jim, springs eternal in the political 
breast! 

Yours, with no such tenant in my chest, 

BILL. 


Eliminated Eggs 


HREE Northern men were ordering 

breakfast—so George Ade says—at a 
small hotel in South Carolina. The first 
one ordered coffee, toast and eggs; the 
second ordered coffee, toast, bacon and 
eggs; and the third said: 

“I'll take the same as this gentleman, but 
eliminate the eggs.” 

The waiter started off, but in a minute 
returned, scratching his head. 

‘Boss,”” he asked, “‘scuse me, please, suh; 
but how did you say you wanted dem aigs? 

The Yankee caught the point. 

“T said I wanted them elirninated. 
Can’t you understand plain English?” 

“Yas, suh. I understan’s now,” mur- 
mured the waiter, and off he went. 

Presently he came hurrying in from the 
kitchen. 

**Mistah,” he asked, “‘wouldn’t you jes’ 
as soon have dem aigs fried or boiled, or 
somethin’?” 

‘I would not,” snapped the Northerner. 
“I’m on a strict diet and I have to have my 
eggs eliminated.” 

““Dat’s whut I tole de cook,” said the 
darky; “but he say to tell you, please, suh, 
dat no longer ago 'n yistiddy he drap de 
"liminator and broke de handle off. He say 
dey done ordered a new one, but it can’t git 
here twell tomorrow. So he'd lak mightily 
fur you to tek yore aigs some other way 
today, suh.” 
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Weve put a new room 
in our home with’ 


Acme Quality > 

















**First, we sent for the \cme by ok- 
lets—*Acme Quality Painting Guide’ 
and “Home Decorating’—and then 
John and I hada regular paint-fest. 














**Isn’t that floor glorious! John did 
it with Acme Varno-Lac.  Isn’t that 
white woodwork a big improvement? 
It is finished with Acme Quality 
Knamel. Several of the picture 
frames were looking a little shabby, 
so | tried my hand on them with 
Acme Varno-Lac, and I varnished 
every window sill in the house. 
Don’t they look nice? And I did 
the stairs, too; but what we're proud- 
est of is that fine new wall. ‘That was 
done with Acme quality No-Lustre 
Finish. It’s way ahead of paper and 
it can be washed.”’ 



































Spring is here—the great clean-up 
season. Can't you think of a dozen 
things right now that you'd love to 
see brightened and refreshed? It ts 
remarkable what a big improvement 
a litthke Acme Quality Paints, En- 
amels, Stains and Varnishes will do. 
It’s more interesting, results are a 
delight and the cost 1s a trifle. 








May we send you the books? If you 
do not know the Acme Quality 
dealer in your town, write us for 
his name. 


ACME WHITE LEAD 
& COLOR WORKS 
Dept. Q, Detroit, Michigan 


= Boston Nashville Saht Lake City 
a Chicago Birmingham Spok 
ty Minneapolis Fort Worth 
St. Louis Dallas 
Pittsburgh Topeka 
Cuecinnati Lincola San Diego 
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_ “Motorcycle and United States Tire Day” 
is ) at Livermore, California 


, 
’ 


In the pleasures, the usefulness, and the economy of the motorcycle today— 
United States Motorcycle Tires are acknowledged to be one of the greatest factors 


We, the builders of UNITED STATES TIRES, have kept 
step with the growth and the perfection of the motorcycle. 
We have watched the motorcycle’s progress. 


Our motorcycle tires have proved to be one of the greatest 
factors in the life and progress of the motorcycle. 


UNITED STATES MOTORCYCLE TIRES are today 
We have studied the motorcycle’s needs. the accepted standard of the motorcycle world. 


We build tires for the actual requirements of the motor- UNITED STATES MOTORCYCLE TIRES are today 
cycle. the most popular motorcycle tires in the world. 


We have solved the motorcycle tire problem. And they deserve to be. 


In one year—1913—the sales of UNITED STATES MOTORCYCLE TIRES 


increased 139 per cent.— an increase that is without a parallel in motorcycle history 


NOTE THIS:—Dealers who sell UNITED STATES MOTORCYCLE TIRES sell the best of everything 


United States Motorcycle Tires 


Made by the 
Largest Rubber Company in the World 
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Sense and Nonsense 


In Fact, Too Much 
Or OPPOSITE sides of the railroad 


tracks in a Missouri town two darkies 
ran opposition short-order eating houses. 
In addition to being business rivals they 
were personal enemies. 

On a certain evening the local bad man, 
a person with several notches on his gun- 
stock and an ever-present desire to add 
more ornamentation to it, stalked into one 
~ these establishments. He had been 
drinking and his eyes were bloodshot and 
his manner threatening 

“Nigger, have you got a decent porter- 
house beefsteak in this dump?” he de- 
manded. 

“Yas, suh; yas, suh,” answered the 
proprietor nervously 

“Well, you go fry it for me—with 
onions — plenty of onions!" ordered the bad 
man as he took a seat at a table and slapped 
an offending vinegar cruet into space. 
“And don’t you fry it too much or I'll fry 
you! And along with the steak you bring 
me a few fried aigs and a rasher of side 
meat, and some flapjacks and fried pota- 
toes, and a cup of coffee, and aslice of apple 
pie, and some cheese—and anything else 
you've got round the place. And be quick 
about it! 

The darky magically vanished. Anon 
the smell of frying filled the place; and 
presently he brought the complete order and 
ranged the dishes about the impatient 
tyrant, ‘ /ho ate what he wanted and spoiled 
the contents of the other platters. 

Sated, he leaned back in his chair, put 
his feet on the table and, opening a spring- 
back dirk-knife with a flirt of his thumb, 
began picking his teeth with the point of the 
five-inch blade. 

“Nigger!” he said suddenly. 

“Yas, suhee!"’ The answer was prompt 
and apprehensive. 

“Whut sort of a place has this other 
nigger got over on the other side of the 
railroad?” 

“Boss,” said the darky, “you wouldn't 
lak dat place. Dat nigger over dere he 
thinks flies is somethin’ dat’s meant to be 
cooked wid. Seems lak he can’t prepare a 
mess of vittles "thout gittin’ it full of flies. 
Dat ain’t no clean place fur a white gen’l’- 
man, Same as you is.” 

“You're right,” said the bully. “I was 
over there last night. I had jest about the 
same grub I’ve had here tonight—maybe a 
little more and maybe a little less. And 
when I got through I asked him whut the 
bill was, and that black robber had the 
nerve to ¢ harge me a quarter!” 

““Er—er quartah, did you say, boss? 

“That's whut I said. Of course l oughter 
killed him right there. But somethin’ stayed 
my hand; so I jest cut off both his ears 
with this here knife and throwed ‘em in his 

ace. Now whut do I owe you for this 
fed?” 

“Boss,” said the negro without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, “I reckon a dime will be 
ample!” 


A Cautious Barber 
OM HUTCHINSON, of Tennessee, 


served as a major in the Greek artillery 
in the War of the Balkans. 

There was a lull in the firing during the 
bombardment of a Turkish fort at Janina. 
Tom had not shaved for a long time and 
vore a large and luxuriant growth of 
whiskers 

He decided it was time to cut them off: 
so he summoned a camp barber who, after 
borrowing some hot water from the cook, 
seated Hutchinson on a flat rock and began 
shaving. 

Just as he had finished the port side of 
futchinson’s face a large shell burst in that 
cinity. The barber gave a whoop of 
lismay and disappeared; so Tom was 

rced to do the rest of his fighting that day 

ith one half his face bewhiskered and the 
ther half shorn. 

That night the barber returned 

“What did you run away for?” asked 
Hutchinson angrily 

“Oh, mister,” said the barber, “when 

ose shells began to explode right near us 

was afraid you might get nervous, thus 
iusing me to cut you with my razor. My 
regard for you is too high to admit of taking 
hances like that; so I went away—but 
not, I assure you, because | was scared 
persons ally! 


Survival of the Unfit 


HE late Senator Beck, of Kentucky, 

went home from Washington for a visit, 
and one evening was talking with a party of 
friends in the Galt House, Louisville 

Along about half past nine one of the 
party said: 

“Gentlemen, I'd be very glad if you-all 
would come on over to my house and have 
a drink of liquor with me. I have some 
Bourbon in my cellar that has been there 
for twenty-five years, and I'll be glad to 
have you taste it.” 

Everyone in the party rose to accept the 
invitation —except Senator Beck 

“What's the matter, senator?” asked 
the prospective host. “‘Won't you come on 
over and have some of that Bourbon?” 

“No,” replied Beck; “no, major, I 
think not. You see, major, I have known 
you all my life—known you since you were 
a boy and know your habits thoroughly, 
sir; and it appears to me that any liquor 
that has remained in your cellar for twenty- 
five years can’t be very much good!” 


Those Telltale Clocks 


HE leading man of a play recently 

shown in Washington wore black socks, 
and his rolled trousers displayed clocks of 
curious design in white on the said socks. 

The action of the play was supposed to 
cover thirty months, and was told in three 
acts, between which sufficient time was 
supposed to have passed to preserve the 
realities. 

The leading man wore the same socks 
with the same clocks in each of the three 
acts. After the play Claude Watts ap- 
proached the manager of the show, also 
English: “‘ My dear sir,”’ said Watts, “ will 

you pardon me if I suggest that in a period 
of thirty months your leading man should 
change his socks at least once?” 

The English manager drew himself up 
haughtily. “‘I venture to say,”’ he re- 
turned, “that our leading man changes his 
socks every day.” 


Freezing Out the Tango 
HE first of the big White House recep- 


tions under President Wilson was for | 


the diplomats; but not all the diplomatists 
present wore gold lace and carried cocked 
hats under their arms. One was there ina 
much humbler capacity. 

The crowd was very great and the crush 
tremendous. The Marine Band was play- 
ing the most tangoish sort of musi The 
younger contingent stood, with tapping 
feet and swaying bodies, in the East Room 
waiting for the crowd to thin out so there 
might be a chance to dance—a chance to 
utilize that practically wasted delightful 
music Lieutenant Santelmann was evolving 
from his redcoated bandmen. 

The crowd did thin out. The band was 
still playing. No word had gone forth that 
there was to be no tango. All seemed pro- 
pitious—when suddenly the air in the East 
Room became very chill—and chillier even 
than that. The young people shivered 
shivered some more—and then fled for 
home. There was no dancing. 

The unknown diplomatist had diplo- 
matized. Instead of issuing an edict 
against dancing, he simply opened every 
one of the big windows in the East Room 
promptly at the stroke of twelve i that 


was all there w to it! 


The Minority View 
J ie MY RATTY is a New York billiard 


champion who enjoys a wide acquaint 
ance with Broadway life. He was talking 
the other day of a conversation he had wit! 
a friend of his, a young actor who has never 
f having any intense aversio 


for himself or his art. 


hpeen accused o 


“He told me,” said Ratty, ‘that he wa 
doubtedly the best leading man in Amer 
ica. He said he was a great comedi too 
ind that he knew how to make a iracter 
part stand out better than anybody in the 


business And he said if he ever got a 


chance to play tragedy he’d show the people 


something there. He practically admitted 


that he didn’t have an equ: al on the stage | 


today. But, of course Mr. Ratty 
paused and looked off into space a moment 
“But, of course, the public is entitled to its 
opinion too!” 
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Judge Car Equipment 
By the Springs 


When you look at the springs of an automobi 
and see the trade-mark of Detroit Springs, knowing 
that they are the best and highest-priced springs, it 
indicates that the entire equipment of the car ts of 
a high standard. 


















Detroit Springs cost more to make than any others 
they cost the car manufacturer more—but he is glad 
to pay more when he realizes how much better Detroit 
Springs are—how they take the rack and strain from 
the frames of his cars—the road vibrations from the 
motor and transmission and how they save tires 


Motorists everywhere are specifying Detroit 
Springs for added comfort and longer life to car 
and tires. 


RESILIENT 








This guarantee covers 
emergencies and unusual 
Service it does not “back 
out” on the ground that 
an accident is vour fault 
It is a real guarantee 
against settling, cracking 
or breaking 





A tremendous 
amount of wear 
comes on the 
“eye” of aspring. 


Specify 
Detroit Springs 


for next car. 





your 












P } 4 An ordinar, ring 
They are the springs i 
that never squeak, be wi how it is oO 
cause they are self-lubri dinary by we The 


cating. Look for the in the “ey: 


lubricating cups at the 
































Each Det - y 
ends of each leaf ‘4 *” ce 
eye is fit ed 
Write for interesting to the exact wer 
book telling of the ature which tough 
highly specialized work ness and durability 
of makine Detroit demand | " 
Springs. It tells how surance i 1 
they lengthen the life doubly sure iry 
ol your car. ing these ‘ n 
an anne il Thy } 
7 pound I ill 
Detroit Steel ee 
Products Co. moved and thy 
2250 East Grand Boulevard eye ire | aa 
Detroit, Mich. condition to give ex 
treme ervi 
Also Manufacturers of J out weake 
——————SL.....__eem 


Lenestta 
Harvey Friction Spring 


Gear, D. 5S. P. Drop 
Forgings, etc 


Detroit Springs 
Are Easily 
Identified by 
| the Lubricating 


Cups 
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C HE best fashion thought of two continents gives to Mallory Hats their 
unique style and smartness. 

Choice furs from Russia, silks from China, pure dyes from Germany, costly gum 

from India, go into the making of Mallory Hats in the great Mallory factory. 


The Mallory Hat is not an assembled hat, but is made complete in the Mallory 
factory from the raw fur to the finished hat, by American hatters—the most 
skillful in the world. Furthermore, it has the exclusive feature of being 
Cravenette weather-proof. 


This trade mark in your hat 
guarantees hat quality 








THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


You will find dealers who sell Mallory Hats 


to be progressive and reliable merchants, and 
they will take pleasure in showing you the 
new and attractive Spring styles. 


Derbies and Soft Hats-—33, $3.50 & $4 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 
13 Astor Place, cor. Broadway New York City 


Factory: Danbury, Conn. 
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Just as Well 


Get Gloves that 
are Guaranteed 


All other things are equal. 


Ireland’s 


Guaranteed Gloves 


are in finish, fit and style the 
equal of any you will buy this 


Spring. 


They cost no more, 


and with them you get a 
signed guarantee that they 


will wear. 
in every pair. 











that the maker knew 


so he bonded them to wear. 


This guarantee meat 


ervice, 


re paired if they prove defective in any way. 
MEN 
WOMEN 


FO CHILDREN $1.50 Up 


nd a pest card for our Free Book The St 


Cape, Mocha 
Glacé and 


Chamois 


yle and Story of the Glove.” 


The guarantee is 


these gloves would give you good 
Ireland’s Guaranteed Gloves are replaced or 


It’s interesting. 


IREL AND BROTHERS, 30 State St., Johnstown, N. Y. 


Chicago Salesroom : 


RETAILERS: We are distributing the 


ling Gloves Every retaile. 


published, “How to Make 
postpaid. Write for 


new book just 


may have one cop yours 


Consumers Building, 220 South State Street, Chicago, Il. 


Money 


| placed in these rays. 
| stage decorations of various kinds, 























TAA 


‘There’s a delightfully satisfy- 

ing taste to your breakfast 

wheat cakes, when they are 
spread with 


TOW LE'S 


LOG CABIN 
SYRUP 


Its delicious flavor of pure maple 
makes it the favorite syrup in 
thousands of American homes 
Fine on grape fruit, custards, pud- 
dings and many other desserts. 
Ciet from 
send 


2s can of Log Cabin Syrup 
today If he hasn't it, 

cents, for a full measure 
an by prepaid Parcel Post, and my Free 
Book. \ddress me, Jack Towle, 


your 
name and 
pint ¢ 
Recipe 


care of 


The Towle Maple Products Co. 


Dept. V-6, St. Paul, Minn. 
Refineries: St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt 
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WHAT 


Noses to Order 


EW noses are now being constructed 
by skillful surgeons, with fine results. 
Noses are built up from nothing—or next 
to nothing—for those who have lost their 
own by some accident; or noses are cut down 
to a normal size and shape for those who 
are victims of a not uncommon disease that 
brings about the growth of enormous and 
coarsely surfaced noses. 
A Chicago surgeon freezes these 
noses, cuts the skin off with a razor, 


big 
ana 


| then proceeds to slice off all the knobs and 


bumps. He is careful to leave the seba- 
ceous glands, which have to do with theskin; 
but the knobs can be cut off, because they 
are largely between the glands and the ski 
surface. With this precaution the skin 
will grow normally again. 

At one large hospital noses are made out 
of the ribs of the patients. Rib cartilage is 
used to take the place of the normal carti- 
lage of a nose, and with the cartilage is 
transplanted the necessary skin flap. With 
this material the adept surgeons model 
new noses so that they will look very nearly 
like real ones. 

The cartilage has been found to keep 
properly nourished, so that it does not act 
as a foreign body; and, at the same time, 
it does not proceed to grow in size. 


Seen by Invisible Light 


TAGE lighting with invisible light is not 
so absurd as it sounds and has been 
shown to give some novel and attractive 
effects, though its use, of course, is very 
limited. Ultra-violet rays are the invisible 
light; and, though they cannot be seen by 


| the eye, certain substances may be caused 


to glow or become fluorescent if they are 
Clothes, scenery and 
when 
they are coated with the proper substance, 


| will glow if ultra-violet rays are directed 


at them. 

In the experimental tests a spotlight 
similar to that usually used in a theater 
gallery was directed at the stage, but all 
the light except the invisible ultra-violet 
rays was blocked by filters. The spotlight 
thus thrown on the stage did not give the 
cone of light usually so easily detected be- 
tween the lamp and the stage; for, though 
the cone of rays was there, these rays were 
invisible. 

Objects on the stage coated with paraffine 
gave a violet or skyblue glow. A chemical 
called rhodamine gave a yellowish red glow, 
while articles coated with a combination of 
paraffine and rhodamine gave a Burgundy 
red. Another chemical gave a green effect, 
and various colors could be obtained with 
combinations of these three. 


Radium Baths 


ADIUM mines are developing, as a by- 
product, water for radium baths. Or- 

dinary drainage water in the mines, or 
water poured into the mines and circulated 
through the passageways, is pumped to the 
surface and used in baths without delay. 
The radium emanation which is taken up 
by the water in the mines goes off rapidly, 
half the strength being gone in less than 
four days; so prompt use is necessary. 

Radium in some form has been found 
most of the famous bath waters, and to its 
action some scientists believe any cura- 
tive effect of the waters is due. In water 
pumped from the deep workings of the 
radium mines in Austria radium emanatior 
is found in quantities from five to one 
hundred times as great as that in the water 
of other noted European baths. 


A New Alarm 


FIRE-ALARM that is made to ring 
from the light of flames has been de- 
veloped by a French inventor. Automatic 
fire-alarms that are set in operation by the 
heat from a fire are common; but the 


> new 


device does not wait for the fire to approach 


near enough to heat it—acting when the 


‘| flames are some distance away. 


OF re) es 


| some selenium, 


The essential part of the apparatus is 
the electrical resistance of 
which changes according to the degree of 
light thrown on it. Daylight would ring 
the alarm; so the new device is useful only 
for dark corners or for night service. 
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INEXT ? 


Smelling Out a Fire 


N EVIL smell is the odd fire alarm now 
being considered as a protection against 
certain kinds of fires in coal mines. The 
idea is to have the nauseating smell spread 
round when fire starts in some hidden place 
and thus to notify all the workmen that 
there is trouble which needs attention. 
The suggestion is made for gob-fires, which 
are not unknown in some American coal- 
fields, but are more common in some of the 
British coal mines. 

The gob is the refuse matter packed into 
the space from which the coal has been re 
moved for the twofold purpose of getting 

_ of the refuse and of holding up the roof 

d in this matter spontaneous combustio 

apt to occur in certain kinds of coal. Ar 
accepted English preventive is to seal the 
gob off tightly, to prevent air from reac! 
ing it. 

Fires often start there and spread widely, 
to the general danger of the mine, before 
they are detected. Often they are detected 
by the burning odor, which is distinctive 
enough to have a special name—gob 
stink. 

The suggestion has been considered by 
an Official British committee, studying the 
subject, of taking steps to make the gob 
stink so bad that it will be noticed quickly. 
Chemicals, such as _ benzyl-mercaptan, 
would be distributed through the gob; and 
then, when air worked through the sealing 
wall, thus creating a condition likely to be 
accompanied by spontaneous combustion, 
the evil-smelling chemical would assert 
itself. 

Some mines have been using eucalyptus 
for this purpose, but not very successfully 
because, according to theory, it did not 
smell badly enough. 


Oxygen Versus Dynamite 


IQUiD oxygen as a substitute for dyna- 

mite is receiving much study thesé 
days. It is not yet used practically, but 
the experts see so many advantages in its 
use that they are hopeful of working out 
practical methods. 

For one thing it will give no smoke or 
fumes with the explosion, which fact would 
be of immense advantage in mines an 
tunneling work. Then, if a charge fails to 
explode, it will not give trouble later by 
exploding unexpectedly, for it will 
lose its explosive character. 

The great disadvantage is that it would 
have to be shot within a few minutes after 
its preparation, which consists of adding it 
to certain other substances that are other- 
wise harmless. It has some advantages i: 
cost as compared with ordinary explosives 
though the necessity of immediate us« 
would make its use expensive in another 
sense. 

One expert has suggested that the time 
is not far distant when—if it is necessary 
to shoot off a great blast in many holes or 
some great engineering work — liquid oxyger 
will be ready for quick use, and the neces- 
sary combination may be put into the drill- 
holes at the last minute and fired in such 
quick time that the explosive strength wil! 
almost all be utilized. Any delay will per 
mit the oxygen to volatilize—not to go up 
in smoke, but to go up in air. 


SOO 


Imitation Flames 


AVING flames, like those of a pine 

torch, have now been imitated with 
such perfection that at a distance of a few 
feet it is difficult to believe they are not real 
hire. 

A safe and calm ordinary electric-light 
bulb is the basis for the apparent flames, so 
that the imitations are suitable for decora- 
tive purposes in places where real flame 
might be dangerous 

To obtain a bluish-flaming torch, 
stance, the electric-light bulb is covered 
with gelatine and silk. Silk thread 
and small pieces of silk are attached to fin 
wire spiral springs running up from the 
bulb support. In a light breeze the spring 
sway irregularly and the light from the 
bulb on the silk gives the imitation of 
flame. 

Concealed fans or pipes carrying a dis 
charge of air give the necessary breeze. Ar 
elaboration of the same idea has been used 
to give a stage imitation of a forest fire. 


for in- 
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BUCK’S LADY FRIEND 


THE SATURDAY 


Continued from Page 13 


“Say, hold still, can’t you, Parvin? 
Confound it, I'd rather paint an eel’s face 
than make you up! Never mind trying to 
see yourself in the glass. I'll make you as 
handsome as possible.” 

Buck squirmed upon his stool in an 
attempt to catch a glimpse of the rhine- 
stone buckles upon his slippers, his glance 
traversing a pair of rose-colored legs, satin 
to the knee and silk to the ankle. 

“Say, Charlie, I don’t look so terrible 
bow-laigged, do 1?” he asked anxiously. 

“T’'ve seen worse, but I don’t know 
where. You could catch a pig in an alley 
all right—with the aid of a net.” 

“These short pants and stockings kind 
of show a feller up, don't they? I look 
pretty nifty in ordinary street stuff, but 
skin me down to tights and I reckon most 
people could tell that I’ve spent a lot of 
time in the saddle.” 

“Stand sideways to the camera and it 
won't show—much,” said Jennings ab- 
sently. 

““I—I wasn’t thinking about the camera. 
Say, does this pale pink look all right on 
me? Seems to me it’s awful quiet. I like 
colors with some kick to "em, colors that hit 
you right in the eye. Red and yellow and 
some shades of green. Say, don't I get 
one of them little patches of black sticking- 
plaster on my face? La Rue’s going to 
wear one.” 

“You'll get all that’s coming to you,” 
said Jennings wearily. “‘ You're a French 
nobleman in the picture. I don’t know 
why Jim cast you for one, unless it’s 
because you're on the regular payroll and 
he hates to waste money.” 

“Do I get that patch?” repeated Buck. 

“Yes, yes, yes! The Lord knows it'll 
take a lot of patching to make you look the 
part!” 

“Cut it in the shape of a heart, will you?” 
asked Buck. “I got a reason. And say, a 
little more powder wouldn't hurt, would 
mC 


“Who's doing this?”’ growled Jennings. 
“T was handling grease paint before you 
ever saw a theater. When I was with Tom 
Keene I had to make up two and three 
times at every performance, and——” 

“Yeh, in Richard the Third. You told 
me about it before,” said Buck hastily, 
forestalling a monologue on a favorite sub 
ject. 

“TI guess you're fixed now,” said Jen- 
nings as he settled the periwig upon Buck's 
powdered brow. “I’ve done all that art 
can do for you. Try not to teeter so when 
you walk. They'd spot you for a cow- 
puncher the minute they saw you. Go out 
in the back yard and practice a whe. Get 
used to that lace and stuff. Here! Look 
out for that coat! Do you want to split 
the back out of it? Those things cost 
money!” 

Buck cautiously eased himself into a 
wonderful rose-colored garment of bro- 
caded silk, surveyed as much of his mag- 
nificence as was visible in a square foot of 
mirror, and then with an inflation of the 
chest that threatened the glass buttons on 
his flowered waistcoat he hobbled out into 
the sunshine, where he paced slowly to and 
fro rolling a brown paper cigarette and 
trying hard not to notice the sensation 
created by his appearance. After a time he 
lifted up his voice in song, crooning an 
almost forgotten classic of the varieties: 


“Aw, my baby, tell me true, 
Do you love me-e-e as I love you?” 


Ben Leslie, in jumper and overalls, drew 
near, bowing low, with his hand on his 
heart. 

““Greetings, Marcheese, greetings! To 
think that I should live to see my old pal 
Buck with a sticking-plaster heart on his 
face! What's the matter? Got a pimple?” 

“Oh, get out!” grinned Buck. “‘How do 
I look?” 

“About the same as you feel—darned 
uncomfortable.” 

“Shucks! I mean do I look the part?” 
persisted Buck. 

“You do, in spots. You resemble a 
marquis quite a considerable round the 
back of your neck.” 

“But the clothes, the clothes!” said 
Buck impatiently. “Ain't this a. hum- 
dinger of an outfit? Ain't there class to it?” 

“Well,” said Leslie judicially, ‘there's a 
difference of opinion about clothes. Some 
say they don’t make a man and some say 
they do, but it’s the biggest cinch in the 


world that they don’t make a marquis. 
At that you might be able to get away with 
it if you keep your hands in your pockets 
and stand behind tables and _ things 
Jimmy Montague ought to have his head 
examined for casting a bow-legged man in 
a piece of this kind. Those warped shafts 
of yours will register awful strong if the 
camera gets a look at 'em. Maybe you've 
got a comedy part though. In that case 
the worse your legs look, the better.”’ 

“My laigs seem to be troubling a lot 
of people round this joint,” said Buck. 
“They suit me all right. I ain't got no 
fault to find withem’. .. . Say, Ben?” 

Well.” 

“Remember what we were talking about 
last week over in the park?” 

“ Georgine?” 

“Uh-huh. Well, she'll be here pretty 
soon. I'm expecting her any minute. This 
is the big day, Ben.” 

Leslie took a critical survey of his friend, 
beginning at the periwig, lingering long 
between waist and ankle and finishing 
with the rhinestone shoe-buckles. Then 
he leaned against the gallery railing and 
laughed himself limp—laughed until the 
tears came. 

“Don’t mind me! Enjoy yourself!” 
said Buck petulantly. “*What’s so darned 
funny about that, hey? La Rue’s friends 
are always coming out to watch him do 
studio stuff. You had a skirt hanging 
round for a month and I never said any- 
thing about it, did 1? Georgine’s the first 
woman I ever asked out here. I know this 
short-pants part ain't exactly in my line, 
but Georgine she thinks there ain't any 
thing like it. She seen a play once where 
everybody dressed like this and done a lot 
of sword fighting, and that’s her notion 
of the pure quill in acting. Western stuff 
don’t make any hit with her; she says it 
ain’t refined. The other night I was telling 
her how to bulldog a steer and she pretty 
near fainted. Now when she sees me in 
this get-up she'll have to admit that I’m an 
actor, won't she?” 

“She surely will,”’ said Ben, wiping his 
eyes. “She won't know you from James 
K. Hackett or Judas Priest! Some- 
body left the gate open and look at the 
crowd pouring in! Boom! Boom! There's 
a battleship entering port!” 

4 huge overdressed Amazon came wad- 
dling resolutely across the yard. She wore 
an immense picture hat, burdened with 
scarlet flowers and nodding plumes, and her 
somewhat redundant figure was draped in 
billowy white. The sun glinted on masses 
of copper-bronze hair, and under the shade 
of heavily penciled brows bold eyes roved 
searchingly, taking in every detail of the 
unfamiliar surroundings 

ou darn fool!” ejaculated Buck. 
“That ain't no battleship! That's Geor- 
gine!"’ He hastened away to receive his 
guest, leaving Leslie open-mouthed and 
dumfounded. 

*“*Some woman’ is right!"" murmured 
Ben at last. “She’s forty if she’s a day 
and she’s big enough to lick the Mexican 
standing army! Poor old Buck!” 

“‘Humph, it’s you, is it?” was Georgine’s 
rather ungracious greeting to her cavalier. 
“It’s a wonder you wouldn't have told that 
person at the gate to let mein. He tried to 
stop me, the fresh thing, but I give him a 
piece of my mind.” 

“Doggone it, Georgine,”” said Buck 
contritely, “‘I been so busy getting dressed 
and made up that I forgot it.” 

“That's no excuse for putting a lady in 
bad,” said Georgine acidly. 

“Well, I had to get into all this stuff, you 
know,” explained Buck. “‘How do you 
like it?” 

“Turn round slew,” commanded Geor 
gine. ‘“‘No, not sideways; all the way 
round. M-m-m-m. That's a right nice piece 
of silk in the coat, but I don’t think much 
of the lace. It’s imitation, and cheap 
imitation at that. The pants don’t fit you.” 

“But take it all together,” pleaded 
Buck, “‘it ain’t so worse, is it?” 

Georgine snickered 

“It might look all right on some people,” 
said she. “You must have been awful 
heavy when you was a baby or else your 
ma let you start walking too early. Mercy! 
Ain’t you simply roasting with that rats’ 
nest on your head? Take me somewheres 
where I can set down in the shade, and get 
me a glass of ice water andafan. I declare 
I feel ’s if I was about to melt.” 
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LWAYS ready to go when and where 


you want it to. 
Climbs any hill and negotiates any road. 
Quick to answer the throttle. 


Powerful because of the Buick overhead 
valve motor — to produce more 


power than other types of the same size. 








1914 cars 


fulfill every 
modern demand 


Four-cylinder and six-cylinder cars with long 
graceful lines—fully equipped with Delco electri 
cranking, lighting and ignition at no additional cost — 
left-hand drive and center control, priced according 
to size and power. 

Buick Service is back of every car. This means 
the great Buick factory and its branches in all large 
cities are ready on the instant to furnish whatever you 
may need. 

Order now for Spring delivery —30,000 Buicks 
sold last year shows Buick Popularity, and the addi- 
tional Equipment and the New Buick “Six” have 
made the demand even greater this year. Make sure 
of your Buick when you want it — Order Now. 

Three sizes and six styles from $950 to $1985— 


but every one a Buick through and through, 
built and backed by the great Buick factory. 


Write for Bu 


Flint, Michigan 


When Better Automobiles Are Built 
Buick Will Build Them 


Buick Motor Company, 
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Another 
World’s Record 

The record score, 
11$4 out of a possible 
1250, was made Jan- 
sary 1, tgt4, by the 
Springfield ‘Team in Match No, 6 
U.S.R.A, Indoor League, using 
5. & W_ 22 Single Shor Pistols. 


Mechanical perfection 


and accuracy 


The same mechanical perfection and accuracy 
that have made the Smith & Wessom Revolver. the 
wperior revolver, are embodied in the new 


Smith & Wesson 
Automatic 


“The gun that makes you think’’ 








Unintentional discharge is impossible 


You Aave to think betore firing. The automatic safety is operated not by pressure 
of the hand in grasping the butt—oer by the finger that pulls the trigger —but by 
a double motion of the middle finger, which necessitates a definite intention to fire. 


Accidental discharge is impossible 


No fall or blow could operate the trigger amd the automatic safety —and this must 
be released 4efore the trigger can be pulled. And what is more, if you set the son- 
automatic safety (on the rear of the butt) it locks the trigger absolutely, regardless 
of the agsomatic safety. 


Five-fold superiority 
Se 
Ease of cleaning, ease of loading and the .325 caliber, which automatically protects 
you trom cheap or unsuitable ammunition, are other exclusive features. ‘These three, 


with dowble safety and mechanical perfection and accuracy, give the Smith & Wesson 
a five-fold superiority in the automatic field. 





Ask your dealer about the Smith & Wesson Automatic. Write for free catalogue, 


SMITH & WESSON, 716 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


For over 50 years makers of Superior Firearms 





Trade Mark Registered U 8. Patent Office, No. 94745 


There are many “wall boards,”— 

but only one “Compo-Board.” 

“Compo-Board” is our exclusive trade-marked 
name,— it is registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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It was a very crestiallen Buck who es- 
corted the fair visitor into the studio and 
placed a chair for her in a far corner, facing 
the stage and behind the camera. 

“You can see everything from here,” 
said he. “I'll be back in a minute. Make 
yourself to home.” 

When Buck returned La Rue, a graceful, 
elegant figure in black silk, was chatting 
with Montague in the center of the stage. 

“Say!” whispered Georgine excitedly, 
“‘ain’t that the man that was in the sheriff 
picture? He’s one of the regular actors, 
ain’t he?”’ 

“Yes, he’s with us,” said Buck care- 
lessly. ‘He calls himself La Rue, but they 
tell me his real name is Flaherty.” 

“IT guess he can have a stage name if he 
wants to,” said Georgine, rolling her eyes 
at La Rue over the rim of the glass. “‘ Most 
actors change their names. He’s a hand- 
some wretch, ain’t he?” 

“He thinks so,” was the grim reply. 
“‘He’s awfully stuck on himself.” 

“He’s got reason to be,”’ said Georgine 
calmly. “‘Any man with his eyes and his 
figure has got plenty of excuse. I'll bet he’s 


| a terrible flirt.” 


“‘He’s worse than that,” said Buck 


| shortly. 


| all the time. 


‘Oh, well,” said Georgine, “it might not 
be the poor boy’s fault. Most likely there’s 
a lot of women running round after him 


” 


“Yeh, women are fools about actors, but 


| nobody with any sense would fall for that 
| feller.” 


“Oh, I don’t know’s I'd say that. He 
looks to me as if he might be right good 
company. He ain’t married?” 

“No, divorced.” 

“Prob'ly she didn’t understand him.’ 

“She did though—that’s why she brought 
suit. Say, lemme tell you a stunt he 
pulled a few weeks ago. We was making a 
Western picture and he had to ride down a 


, 


| steep hill and jump his hawss over a creek. 


It wasn’t what you'd call hard. I could 
have done it bareback. La Rue took a look 
at the water and quit cold—said he had a 
toothache. Montague had to double him 
in the scene and one of the extry men made 
the ride, a feller fixed up to look like him.” 

“‘T’ll bet they never gave you that job,” 


| said Georgine with a laugh. 


“Who, me? 
as many as forty times!’’ boasted Buck. 

“Tt must have been at a distance,”’ said 
Georgine. “And I don’t see why he should 
be taking foolish chances. 
get hurt or something?” 

“A moving-picture actor has got to be 
game,” said Buck, “and La Rue ain’t. 
got a streak as wide as the Mississippi 
River!” 

“You can't get me to believe that,” 
smiled Georgine, still exasperatingly calm. 
“You're just jealous, that’s all.”’ 

“What?” cried Buck in genuine amaze- 
ment. ‘“‘Jealous—of him? 
never saw the day that he could do my 
stuff! He ain’t got the nerve to try it even! 
Wasn't I telling you that I was two seasons 
with the Bill Show, riding outlaws? Two 
Step, Aéroplane, Rocking Chair, Ole Steam- 
boat—I've rode all them hawsses. There 
ain’t many can say as much. I was——” 

Georgine yawned openly. 

“T wish’t you wouldn't talk about your- 
self so much,” said she. “I do despise a 
conceited man above all things. Oh, here 
comes the rest of ’em! What are they going 
to do now?” 

The studio began to fill up with powdered 
gentlemen in wigs and ruffles. The stage 
carpenter added the finishing touches to a 
rich parlor setting and withdrew, mopping 
his brow. Buck rose hastily with some- 


thing very like a sigh of relief. 


“We're going to rehearse a scene,”’ said 
he. “I don’t know what it’ll be, but I’m in 
it as big as a wolf. You want to watch 
close.” 

“I like the way Mr. La Rue walks,” said 
Georgine, who had not given heed to Buck’s 
remark. “I do believe he’s the most grace- 
ful thing I ever saw. Seems to me it 
wouldn't be any more than polite for you to 
introduce him.” 

“He ain’t the kind of a man I'd care to 
introduce to any of my lady friends,” said 
Buck sternly. 

Fate, which often uses the wireless teleg- 
raphy of the human eye to bring about its 
ends, chose this moment to strike the spark 
of jealous anger deep into Buck’s wounded 
vanity. Jack La Rue, idle and mischie- 
vous, glancing casually about the studio, 
spied Georgine and stared hard at her. 
Interpreting his curiosity as an awakening 
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interest, Georgine tossed her plumes with 
bovine coquetry and, if a woman weighing 
one hundred eighty-nine pounds can be said 
to simper. Georgine simpered. 

“Bless me!” thought La Rue. “ Buck's 
friend is trying to start something!” 

Still holding her with his eyes, and 
conscious of Buck's strained attitude and 
sullen demeanor, the handsome leading 
man favored Georgine with a slow, delib- 
erate smile. 

“Well, of all the nerve!” she ccoed in a 
delighted flutter. “Did you see that? I 
declare, I knew that man would flirt the 
minute I laid eyes on him! Oh, ain't he the 
rascal!” 

“Well, he better not flirt with you!” 

“You'd do something about it, I 
s’pose?”’ 

“Yes, I'd do something about it!” 

“You think you could stop him flirting 
with me if he really wanted to?” asked 
Georgine dreamily. 

1 reckon I could try!” snapped Buck. 


iv 


“CYCENE forty-two, Dupree,” said Mon- 

W) tague. “Got your background clear? 
] want all of the stairs and the landing 
above. Be careful you don’t cut off Jack's 
head when he makes his entrance.” 

** All set,”’ said Dupree. 

“Now then,”’ said the director, address- 
ing the male members of the company, “I 
want the extra men in the background. 
Two or three of you go over there by the 
mantelpiece and talk among yourselves. 
Never mind trying to act. Just stand 
naturally, chatting and laughing. Oh, yes, 
you might hand round the snuff-box. 
That's always good stuff in a costume 
piece. Where is that snuff-box, Ben?” 

“Coming up,” said the imperturbable 
property man. 

* Jennings,”’ continued Montague, “take 
three more of the extra people and be play- 
ing cards at the table. Buck, sit down here 
at the desk and be reading this letter. 
Look up, crumple the letter in your hand 
and register surprise and then anger. 
Straighten in your chair and hit the desk 
a rap with your open hand. You've just 
made up your mind to do something desper- 
ate,see? . Jack, that’s your cue. Come 
across the landing and stop at the head of 
the stairs. All the rest of you turn and look 
at him. Those of you that are sitting down 
get up, because he’s a duke of royal blood. 
Buck, you get up last and face the stairs. 
You might be able to play a marquis with 
your back to the camera, and the tails of 
that coat will hide your legs some. Jack, 
you smile and bow to everybody, then come 
down the stairs and walk straight up to 
Buck with your hand held out. Give him 
the line: ‘I congratulate you, marquis.’ 
You look at his hand, Buck, but instead of 
taking it you slap him across the cheek. 
Not a hard slap, you understand; you're 
just doing it as an insult. All the rest of 
you jump and register great surprise when 
the duke gets slapped. Jack, you take a 
step backward and go after your sword; 
Jennings and his three extra men will grab 
you and the others will collar Buck. I 
don’t want anybody in front of Jack in this 
struggle scene, because I want him to be 


registering surprise. Make that strong, 


Jack. And remember, not too much of a 
struggle. This isn’t Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room. These two men are gentlemen. 


You're all gentlemen. Don’t forget it. No 
football tackling will go. Simply hold their 
arms and look shocked and drag them apart, 
and don’t get in front of Jack’s face while 
you're doing it. That'll be the end of the 
scene. We'llrun through it a couple of times 
to get the business right. Take your places.” 
The action progressed smoothly to the 
point where Buck looked up from the letter. 
“Not right into the camera!” instructed 
Montague. ‘Look beyond it. Now, then, 
register surprise—oh, fine stuff, Buck!” 


THE SATURDAY 


At that moment Buck could not have 
registered anything but surprise had his life 
depended upon it. His glance, traveling 
beyond the camera, rested on Georgine, 
fair, fat and faithless. She was smiling 
coyly and waving a handkerchief, but, alas 
for feminine constancy, her eyes were 
directed toward the point where La Rue 
was standing waiting for his cue. 

“Bully!” cried Montague. “Immense! 
Now the anger. That's it! Hit the desk. 
Good work, Buck! Come on, Jack!" 


La Rue strode across the landing and | 


paused at the head of the stairs. His eves 
were dancing with mischief and he 
to the company with gay abandon. 

“Up! All up!” cried Montague, and 
Buck was the first man on his feet. His 
right hand, falling at his side, knotted into 
a fist. 

“Watch that sucker act!"’ crowed 
Dupree. “He ain’t as rotten as I thought.” 

The duke tripped lightly down the stairs 
and across the carpeted floor, a mocking 
smile upon his face. 

“T congratulate you, marquis,” 


bowed 


said he, 


and then, under his breath: “Who's your 
fat friend, Buck?” 
“T’ll show you!” roared Buck, and 


launched his fist from the hip. La Rue, 
taken entirely by surprise, went down like 
a shot rabbit, upsetting chairs and card- 
table, but he was on his feet again in an 
instant, meeting Parvin's infuriated attack 
with a very workmanlike right cross which 
rocked that hero to the very heels. In the 
twinkling of an eye the entire foreground 
filled with silken coattails, powdered wigs, 
hooks, jabs, uppercuts and swings, and 
many a peacemaker found that it is indeed 
more blessed to give than to receive. Above 
the mélée rose Buck's voice, shrill with 
rage: 

“T’ll learn you not to get gay with my 
girl!” 

The battle, furious while it lasted, was 
a short one. With his own capable hands 
Jimmy Montague dragged his leading man 
back toward the camera, while a mound of 
arms and legs marked the spot where the 
extra men were struggling with Buck. It 
was then that a large figure in white swept 
majestically through the door and out into 
the yard. 

“Call that acting?”’ said Georgine. “It 
looks more to me like a roughhouse. I 
ain't going to stay no place where people 
don’t act gentlemanly!” 

v 

HE late marquis sat in his dressing 

room contemplating a swollen nose and 
an angry puff under the left eye. Ben 
Leslie appeared to say that a piece of raw 
beefsteak had been ordered. 

“It was worth a week's lay-off to lick 
that smart Aleck,” said Buck. “I ain't 
worrying none about that. I wanted a 
vacation anyhow. But say, Ben?” 

“Well?” 

“What become of Georgine? I looked 
all round for her, but I couldn't find her.” 

“She beat it,” said Leslie. ‘Told the 
man at the gate to let her out because some 
hoodlum had started a free-for-all.” 

“Some hoodlum!” repeated Buck bit- 
terly. “‘That’s the best I get, is it? Oh, 
well, Georgine she was always too refined 


for me. And fickle too. I reckon she'll stay 
sore for good this time, but if it’s true 
about them red-headed wome1 may be 


I’m lucky.” 

“Huh!” said Leslie. “‘ You needn't have 
been worried about Georgine.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, nothing. Only that red hair of her 
come out of a bottle. She wasn’t the rea 
article in red-heads.” 


There was a long silence after tl 
remark. 
“Well, anyhow,” said Buck, “she 


some woman!” 
“She was that!” 


said Ber Leslie 
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“Other kinds may be good but there are 
several things that | know about one 
dentifrice — Colgate's.” 
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You too should know these things that make a 
dentifrice what it should be. 


Safe — because its smooth base contains no sharp, 
insoluble crystals to scratch the enamel. 
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Hupmobile Characteristics 


Unit power plant, with small-bore, long-stroke motor, 34%4-inch bore by 
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Full floating rear axle. 
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tire carrier, $1200. 
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Because the upkeep cost is markedly low. 
Because repairs are few and far between. 
Because it requires only a small and inexpensive garage. 
Because the tire cost is kept down by its lightness. 


Because the owner learns to swear by the reliability of the long-stroke 
motor. 


Because it’s a well-behaved car, under any and all conditions. 

Because it’s always ready, and delightfully easy to handle. 

Because it instantly adapts itself to a hundred varied family requirements. ‘ 
Because it’s good looking, and graceful, and out of the ordinary. 
Because it “does business” every day in the year. 

Because of its high second-hand value. 

These are some of the reasons why the Hupmobile has become in fact, 


and not merely in name, The Car of the American Family. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1229 Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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| hands, you simple-minded lady-killer!”’ 
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TIN COWRIE DASS 


Continued from Page 25) 


swill raisin brandy and pearl-dust forever.” 
He made a noble gesture of leavetaking. 
‘Permit me now, your honor, to say fare- 
well, for it is my great happiness to go home 
with the king.” 

Tin Cowrie sighed and hung his head. 

“Captain Weatherby is not free to let us 
go,” he said. “‘ The captain has just learned 
that his police want me for a murder. I did 
it at Chotaganj on July fourteenth.” 

Old Ahmed clutched the hilt of his saber 
and appeared to swell with fury. As for 
Weatherby, he stood biting the thick of 
his thumb and frowning at the fioor. His 
watch ticked loudly on his wrist; the flies 
hummed over the remains of the goat 
banquet; and these sounds measured a long 
pause, until he looked up and rendered 
judgment. 

“Get out!” he said curtly. ‘“‘Clear out, 
the pair of you. What are you doing in my 
room anyhow? I don’t know you john- 
nies—never laid eyes on you before. Is 
every town ragamuffin going to walk 
through my door without being sent for? 
Clear out. And tell my boy I want coffee.” 

They both understood him at once. 
Their eyes danced with delight. 

“How about her?” inquired Ahmed, 
pointing his thumb toward the woman on 
the floor. 

“None of your affair, 
tain. “It will take me a week at least, 
probably ten days, to—er—to establish 
her identity, and so forth. Come, there’s 
the door!’ 

He winked. The men played up to him 
and did not laugh. 

**How about me?” said Tin Cowrie Dass. 

“Oh, you!” retorted Weatherby in a 
most offensive tone. “‘That yarn of yours 
about committing a murder down Dacca 
way, July fourteenth. I'll look into that. 
And when I want you, my friend, I'll come 
and take you. 

Tin Cowrie brightened 

“Do you mean that?” 

«Sw 
“You can 
mean it.” 

The intruders bowed solemnly together 
and passed backward through the doorway. 
After they had gone Tin Cowrie’s lacerated 
countenance appeared once more, smiling 
out of the night. 

‘And the little boy,” 
Rasul’s baby? 

Try as hard as he liked, Captain Weath- 
erby could not remain stern. His sun- 
burned cheeks curled almost to grinning 


” drawled the cap- 


he asked. 
affirmed the captain forcibly. 
bet your old ivory throne I 


he inquired—“ Faiz 


point. 


‘The kid’s in hospital,” 
Go to the de 


and 
my 


he replied, “ 
vil! Get off 


A brief walk under acacia boughs and 
starlight led from that dak-bungalow to 
the unmarked border of the desert king- 
dom. Tin Cowrie Dass hurried along be- 
tween his two friends, Ahmed and Isa. Not 
one of the trio spoke, until from under 
the drowsy branches they came forth on 
the hard-packed sand of the north road and 
found themselves hemmed in by flaring 
torchlight, rearing horses, and a large com- 
pany of cavaliers in white, all silent and 
each standing at his bridle rein. 

“Here,” said Ahmed. “The best Gulf 
horse we own, dear prince.” 

A tall, cream-colored Arab, with mane 
and tail dyed scarlet, stood wincing and 
sidling in the glare and smoke of many 
torches. Gold bosses gleamed on his har- 
ness. By the saddle hung a curved sword, 
which Ahmed loosed from its hook and 
presented. 

“This sword was your father’s. 
find it true to the hand.” 

Tin Cowrie drew the weapon and bal- 
anced it; and suddenly, for the first time 
since the poor Dog had lain dead in the hut, 
tears filled the eyes of the Dog’s brother. 
He mounted his horse blindly, Isa holding 
the stirrup. But as the horse trembled 
under him with eagerness to be off, so he 
felt the triumph of his family — miraculously 
granted—run through his body as it were 
from heel to uplifted sword-point. 

“Come, brothers!”’ he called in that mo- 
ment. ‘We are going home. Forward!” 

A shout, many-throated, rang toward the 
stars. A hundred white figures bounded into 
saddle, brandished their torches to answer 
the flash of the king’s sword, and cheering 
still, flung them down in a hundred blue fires 
that were quenched along the sand. 


You will 


Tin Cowrie Dass— Hasan the Second 
found himself galloping north among the 
horsemen of his own blood. Hoofbeats and 
voices, thundering shadows, they whirled 
him along in a stream. 


x 


IGHT had fallen over the pink city, but 

neither darkness nor silence. Torches 
blazed along every contour of the hill, curv- 
ing and dipping and crossing their lines, 
like giant necklaces of fire intercoiled from 
the high palace rampart down to the lake 
far below among the trees. A sound of jubi- 
lation filled the night, not boisterous, but 
calm and steady—a hum of all the voices 
in all the streets, where robes and turbans 
of crowded people, seen from above, made a 
slow river white as milk moving between 
banks of aged houses. 

One place, the center and converging 
point in this festival of the city, remained 
by comparison dark. It was a platform on 
the palace rampart which overlooked the 
winding terraces of lilac masonry, the mur- 
muring crowds, the torches, the low cloud 
of trees and deep flames in the lake. Time 
was not come for this platform to be lighted 
fully. Half an hour had yet to pass before 
the king, Hasan II, would show himself to 
the multitude and sit aloft on his ivory 
throne, according to the custom of cen- 
turies. 

“It seems a great pity,” said the king, 
“to keep these good people waiting.” 

Between a couple of torches he went 
pacing back and forth along the black 
marble platform at the rampart edge. His 
throne, ready to be pulled forward, stood 
glimmering, a ghostly Siege Perilous, under 
the colonnade of his private quarters. 

“They will wait, lord,” growled old 
Ahmed, who stalked magnificent beside 
him at his right hand. 

Another glittering figure at his left spoke 
rudely out. 

““What’s half an hour,” said Isa, = 
you have waited twenty years?” 

The king smiled in the torchlight. He was 
wearing his garment of state, his father’s 
sword, and round his neck ten ponderous 
ropes of filbert pearl. His face looked pleas- 
ant, boyish, open. 

“I do not mind sitting still,” he said, 
little longer. Let us have our throne carried 
to the edge now at once. It is a simple 
happiness that we give them below.” 

They obeyed him and brought the throne 
forward, till it stood, a piece of carven lace- 
work, floating and shining above its reflec- 
tion in the black marble pool. Hasan made 
ready. 

“Bring all the torches,” 

At that moment a 
bowing. 

“A card, sir.” 

The king took the card and read it 
frowned. 

A slip of English engraving, it 
tedious inscription: 


when 


he commanded. 
messenger came 


He 


the 


bore 


Mr. J. Twomaty Pank 


Messrs. Greatorex Bros Lonpon 


Gorosurres & Mee. Jewecers anp Bompa 


The king grew red with anger 

“Panks?” he murmured. “Twombly? 
Barbarous names both! Send this fellow 
to hell, please.” 

“T will, sir, gladly,” 
ger. 

“Stay,”” added the king. “Feed him 
first, and if of that habit, let him go drunk. 
He is bold, at least, the first man from 
Europe to venture here in our reign—a box- 
wallah, a bagman. Tell him we have no 
traffic in jewels. Our people’s treasury we 
hope to spend for better things thantrinkets 
of base art. Thank you.” 

The messenger stole away 
colonnade, then returned. 

“Pardon, sir,”” he begged as an after- 
thought. “This box-wallah of England 
said his business dealt with a friend of yours 
named Tin Cowrie Dass.” 

Hasan II halted, his foot on the step of 
the throne. 

“Ah!” He sighed, passed one hand 
across his forehead and looked of a sudden 
weary and old. “Let the man come,” said 


replied the messen- 


under the 
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he. “I know him. I honor him. Only one 
person in the land would be so rash tonight.” 

He stood still and waited. A crowd of 
torchbearers who came flooding the palace 
colonnade with streamers of light halted 
there, waiting also, in the background. 
Out through their ranks a young man saun- 
tered, a blond young man who wore the 
dark, sad ciothes of Europe. 

“Captain Weatherby,” the king de- 
clared, “you are welcome.” 

The young man in dark clothes raised his 
hand to salute. 


“Your Majesty’s chamberlain has mis- | 


read my card,” he rejoined, looking about 
carelessly, as if the palace platform and the 
fherce, expectant courtiers were no more 
than a Punch and Judy show. “I have 
nothing whatever to do with any raj or pol- 
itics. My name is J. Twombly Panks; I 
travel for a London house; may I speak 
with a person called Tin Cowrie Dass? He 
and I made an appointment to meet here.” 

The king did not move 

“Regarding what?” he said. 

“Regarding a matter of business trans- 
acted on July fourteenth,”’ replied the Eng- 
lishman. “I believe it might have been a 
murder.” 

The king laughed outright. 

**Good!” he cried. “If you are not afraid 
of sleeping here tonight I will see that Tin 
Cowrie Dass goes back with you in the 
morning to stand his trial.” 

The Englishman smiled, like one who 
had received a gracious answer. 

“But first come hither with me.”” Hasan 
the Second lowered his foot from the step 
of the throne and, beckoning, moved to- 
ward the verge of the parapet. ‘Look 
abroad,” he added, when his captor had 
followed and stood beside him. “‘Is it nota 
fine city that this man, Tin Cowrie Dass, 
must leave behind?” 

The other nodded a grave assent. Be- 
low them the white multitude moved and 
hummed, with dark faces all upturned to 
catch the first glimpse of their ruler when 
he should flash forth above the obscurity 
of the wall. Painted elephants, lumbering 
uneasily among them, coulc find no thor- 
oughfare; vendors of sherbet and cakes 
were crying their wares in vain; and on a 
playground hard by the great swings and 
seesaws remained motionless, covered to 
their tonmost timber with swarming boys, 
as if wrapped thickly in live bunting. 

“It is a glorious city,”’ murmured the 
king. ‘“‘As they say of-Al-Medina, a ‘very 
heavenly city.’ But do you know what 
would he appen if you should fall 
edge? : 

‘Of course,” replied the Englishman. 
‘Thought of that while coming here. Be- 
fore—before anything happens, let me say 
that your father’s body, and your brother's, 
will be brought here for burial if you so de- 
sire. I have made all needful arrange- 
ments—quite privately of course.” 

Hasan sighed and laid one h and upon 
his friend’s shoulder. 

“You are sword-metal,”” he answered. 
“And therefore you shall take Tin Cowrie 
Dass, the murderer, back with you to- 
morrow.” He paused, looking down over 
the blaze of the streets and housetops. “ 
should have liked,” he continued sadly, “to 
bring up Faiz Rasul’s little boy.” 

The other laughed. 

“Your Majesty may do so, I think,” he 
rejoined slyly. “‘What I really came to say 
is this: Tin Cowrie Dass is no murderer, 
but a free man. That peon at Chotaganj 
did not die, you see. His record was not a 
pretty one, however, and at present he 


over this 


| adorns the interior of Dacca jail, spinning 


pat, or else weaving those nasty, dismal- 
colored rugs.” 

The king gave such a start that the pear! 
ropes clattered on his breast. 

“Ho, ho!” he cried. “The very words of 
Truly justice can spin the 


hands!” 

He turned, his face exalted. 

“Come!” said he. 

The torches came rushing forward from 
the colonnade. 

“Stand you among my friends, captain 
he began, then smiled. “I beg your par- 
don—Tawambli Pank Sahib. We shall 
sup later and talk, and Isa here shall sing 
for us The Girl Who Ate the Moon.” 

As torchlight suddenly crowned all the 
front of the palace wall a roar burst out 
below like a long wave breaking, mingled 
with hoarse trumpets and the throbbing of 
drums. Tin Cowrie Dass mounted the 
ivory throne. 

THE END 
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Nature’s own offering — direct from the 
hearts of the sweetest Concord Grapes; only 
the free juice of the first crush is used, im- 
parting all the vigor of the famous Chautau- 
qua Vineyards, with the full fragrance of the 
grapes —as clear, bright and pure as the 
sunshine that ripened them. 
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SOCIETY IN OUR CITY 


THE SATURDAY 


Conctuded from Page 7 


supposed to be quite exclusive. It is chiefly 
exclusive of men who have not the thousand- 
dollar initiation fee and a few hundred 
thousands besides. 

The opportunities for social display are 
by no means restricted in our city. We have 
our horse show, which is combined with a 
livestock show every year, and is therefore 
a rather noisy and dusty affair; we have 
two theaters of sufficient importance to 
justify week stands, and a big vaudeville 
house, where the Tuesday afternoon mat- 
inée is classed as a society event, and those 
attending get their names in the society 
columns; we have dog shows, automobile 
shows and, in season, racing—and all these 
events set aside days designated as society 
days, which insures the attendance of large 
numbers of people who are not at all in 
society in any sense of the word. 


The Picture Fiends 


Photographs of women are a big feature 
in both our daily and Sunday departments. 
I must have at least one photograph a day 
and half a dozen on Sunday—and it does 
not take long to exhaust all the real society 
people at that rate; so I am not above 
using photographs of women who are not 
exactly in society —or even anywhere near 
it—if the subject of the photograph is at- 
tractive enough. A clubwoman often an- 
swers. Aclubwoman may be alsoinsociety, 
of course, but not often—though many use 
the clubs as an avenue of approach to some 
set or other. 

Then, too, I frequently get new photo- 
graphs of real society people; I have used 
as many as a dozen of the same girl in a 
year—always in different poses and differ- 
ent clothes. She must spend a big lot of 
money on pictures of herself. I often call 
up the leading photographers of the city 
and ask them whether they have taken new 
photographs of any one. They are only too 
anxious to let me have copies if I run a little 
line under the picture: ‘* Photo by 
so on. 

Of course the consent of the photo- 
graphed persons is necessary before publica- 
tion, but it is very seldom they object; in 
fact some of them even send in their own 
new pictures—and occasionally live to re- 
gret it when some incident crops out in their 
careers they do not care to have exploited, 
such as a divorce suit; for the pictures, or 
copies of them, are retained on file in the 
office for use in just such emergencies. 

Some of our society women are honestly 
opposed to having their pictures in the pa 
pers, however, and we have a good deal of 
trouble ir getting them. There is one woman 
in our city whose photograph had never been 
printed until I got hold of one through a 
friend of hers, who swore me to secrecy as 
to the source. It was rather an old picture 
and not a very good one of the subject 
either; and I understand she was greatly 
annoyed when it appeared. 

Not long afterward she was in an auto- 
mobile accident and suffered a broken arm. 
The first thing she did after they carried 
her home was to have her maid call me up 
on the telephone. 

“Mrs. Wilson says, ‘Don’t you dare use 
that old picture in the morning!’”’ said the 
maid. “She is sending you down a new 
one.” 

And so the next day we carried a grand 
photograph of the injured lady by a New 
York photographer. 

I receive on an average a hundred unso- 
licited photographs every week. Some I 
can use, but most of them are of wholly 
impossible subjects. I also receive an enor- 
mous number of social notes of various 
kinds; and I have to be very careful about 
these. A very common form of social 
mania is for women to send in elaborate no- 
tices about functions they are supposed to 
have given—but which never take place 
and naming prominent society people as 
their guests. 

Once I received—and, unfortunately, 
used—a notice of the engagement of a 
prominent young man, who was in society, 
to a girl he had never even met, as I soon 
found out from him. She sent that notice 
in herself; and her only motive, so far as I 
was ever able to learn, was that she thought 
it would give her social prestige among her 
friends. 

There is a woman in our city who has 
two marriageable daughters. They have a 
certain social position but are not especially 


"and 





popular with the younger set on account of 
their retiring ways. I do not think the 
girls really care for society, but their mother 
is very ambitious for them, and whenever 
she hears of acquaintances of the young 
women giving a function to which the girls 
have not been invited she calls up the pro- 
spective hostess. After a little desultory 
conversation she plunges into the subject 
closest to her heart. 

“Oh, by the way, I see you are giving a 
tea on Tuesday,” she will say; “and I was 
just thinking that the girls’ invitations must 
have gone astray. The mails are getting so 
unreliable in this town!” 

Well, naturally the next mail makes up 
for the ur reliability of its predecessors by 
carrying an invitation to the girls; and they 
go—and are doubtless perfectly miserable 

lhe owner of the Chronicle, whoisarather 
fussy old man, told the managing editor 
one day he did not think my society column 
was lively enough. 

The Old Man has been buried in politics 
up to his shaggy eyebrows most of his life 
and has only recently begun to devote his 
attention to his paper. 

Since his political retirement, however, 
the Old Man has been pottering about the 
office making little inconsequential changes 
that he calls improvements. 

The managing editor tossed a bunch of 
clippings on my desk with an apologetic 
air, and winked at the sporting editor, whose 
desk adjoins mine. 

“The Old Man wants more ginger in your 
junk,” he said vaguely and irreverently. ‘‘He 
says he wants it to have the tone of those 


clippings. He got them out of an Eastern 


paper. He wants light, airy, gossipy stuff, 
and—and—well, very personal things. Says 
he: ‘Be lively—but be truthful.’ He says 


it will add a breezy touch to the paper.” 

I read the clippings with a feeling of joy 
slightly tinged with apprehension. They 
were from a New York paper that handled 
society people and matters in a very flip 
pant manner, rattling family skeletons in 
the most gruesome fashion, and dwelling 
on scandals and little peccacillos of social 
prominence with astonishing frankness. I 
knew the style very well and it had long 
been my dream to write up society in our 
city just that way 


Putting in Some Ginger 


I cordially hated the old, stilted, smug, 
smirking, soppy, milk-and-water way we 
had of doing social events, and I felt compe 
tent to write the other kind, because I knew 
most of the sins and shortcomings of our 
society. 

“ May I Say what | please ana Is€ 
names—and everything?” | 

“Be lively— but be truthfu 
the managing editor. 
like along those lines. 
snappy in the morning.” 

So I wrote a little story. The managing 
editor passed on it with a large grin 

“Lively and—I trust—truthful!” 
he. “‘It seems to answer the purpose.” 

My effort was along the line of “Letters 
from Betty to Nell: Being some secrets 
about society told by one high up.” I 
thought that form was a mighty good idea 

The day after the first letter was printed 
our office was in an uproar. An irascible old 
gentleman called, with a folded paper in his 
hand, looking for the publisher. He was 
not only a stockholder in the Chronicle, I 
afterward learned, but he had been a per- 
sonal and political friend of the boss for 
thirty-five years. He was the father of a 
débutante I referred to in my article 

Now every word | said in that article was 
true. I had exaggerated the mother’s gram- 
mar very slightly. I had purposely omitted 
the real names and considered my effort 
rather tame, on the whole—but sufficient 
for a starter. 

After we had heard heated language is- 
suing from the publisher's private office for 
some time, the boss sent for the managing 
editor. 

“I think we will stick to our old system 
of writing society,"’ he said ruefully. “*The 
other kind is very bright and entertaining, 
but I fear our subscribers are not quite 
ready for it. You know,” he added confi- 
dentially, ““Old Joe Watkins had a big six- 
shooter stuck down his waistband! He 
forgot we're a couple of decades removed 
from the time when shooting editors was 
only a misdemeanor in these parts!” 
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Q Polish Mop reaches and cleans them instantly with one short, easy sweep. 
P Now Has a “Human Elbow” 
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Why— 


Because the Wizard is the original tri- 
angle-shaped “gets-in-the-corners” MOP. 
Has the adjustable handle like a 
“human elbow” that saves you “side- 


stepping” and tiresome reaching. 


Comes already treated with Wizard 


Polish—enough for 3 to 6 months. 


Has 11,154 cord fingers that pick up 
all the dirt, and at the same time impart 


a fine polish. 


Has a fifty-four inch handle that 
No stooping, no 
kneeling, no stretching, no standing on 


reaches everywhere. 


chairs, no discomfort whatever. 


Has a padded frame that protects fur- 


niture and woodwork. 


Has a big “spread,” 8 x 8 x 8 inches. 
Weighs only 2 lbs. 6 ozs. Perfectly 


balanced. No sore arms, no cramped 


hands. 


Stands in the metal container when 


not in use. No mussy floor. 


The very MOP for use on woodwork 


and linoleums. 


Holds the inert dirt until shaken out. 


Easily washed with soap and water. 
And the price is only $1.50. 
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Why WIZARD POLISH 
Is More Than a Furniture Polish 


Wizard Polish was made for use on the 
finest and costliest finishes. 


Yet it is so economical you can use it on 


floors and woodwork. 
Secret Oriental Oil 


It contains a secret Oriental oil known only 
tous. We send eleven thousand miles for it. 

This particular ingredient imparts that 
fine, hard, impervious lustre that gives you 
such pride in your woodwork and furniture. 

Wizard Polish is a surface-food. Keeps 
varnish from cracking and checking. Cannot 
gum, stick or discolor. 


Dust With It 


Put a little on a cheesecloth duster and 


Note the splendid results — 


dust with it. 


the brand-new appearance of everything. 
Use it all the time. Wizard Polish cannot 
harm the finest finish, no matter how often 
or how long you use it. Are you sure that 
the dusting aids you have been using 
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Worth a Million 


You are one of several million people 
who believe that “‘Iver Johnson’’ stands 
for good quality in firearms, bicycles and 
motorcycles. We could trade on that 
faith and use inferior steel and cheap 
labor — for a year or two. No doubt in 
that time we could clean up a million 
dollars extra profit. So, figuring it that 
way, the name “‘Iver Johnson’’ is 
doubtless worth at least a million. 


But think how much more profitable it will 
be for us to justify and foster your confidence— 
to hold the confidence of generation after 
generation—by maintaining the quality and 
reputation of our product. 





Just as a matter of investment, it pays us 
to use the finest steel, the most accurate 
machine most exact methods 
of tempering; and to command the service 
of the ablest designers and engineers. 

Our 82-page book, bound in board covers, 
tells in a simple and convincing way why the 
Iver Johnson Revolver is the standard side- 
arm of the world; why the Iver Johnson 
(Champion Shotgun is accurate and depend- 
able; why the Iver Johnson Bicycle is the 
choice of nearly all of America's crack riders; 
why the Iver Johnson Motorcycle has been 
pronounced by prominent engineers to be a 
mechanical masterpiece 


Write for this Valuable Book 
Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 
147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 
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lhe fickle Boy 


one impulse today, by another tomorrow. 


Today 
tomorrow a robber chief. Nothing 
in his scheme of life makes for thoroughness and continuity of 


is moved 


he is a back-yard merchant, 


action; yet the habit of perseverance is essential to his success. 

The remedy lies in finding something for the boy to do that will 
lead him voluntarily 40 see through to a finish that which he undertakes. 

Thousands of parents who have asked how a boy may be 
brought to teach himself the necessity of completing his under- 
takings have found the answer in our booklet, “‘ What Shall 1 Do 
With My Boy?’’ Upon request we will send you a copy free 
of charge. Write today to 


Box 240 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Sales Division, 
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| and so signified. 
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THE STREET OF SEVEN STARS 


(Continued from Page 5) 


aloft the Paris edition of the Herald and 
equally blithely ignoring the maledictions 
of the student from whom he had taken it— 
even Scatchy could not have called him a 
vulture or threatened him with the police. 

He placed the paper before her and sat 
down at her side, not to interfere with her 


outlook over the room. 


“Warmer?” he asked. 

“Very muc ch.” 

“Coffee is coming. And cinnamon cakes 
with plenty of sugar. They know me here 
and they know where I live. They save the 
sugariest cakes for me. Don’t let me bother 
you; goonandread. See whichofthesmart 
set is getting | a divorce—or is it always 
the same one? And who's president back 
home.” 

“I'd rather look round. 
+t” 

“Curious? It’s heavenly! It’s the one 
thing I am going to take back to America 
with me—one coffee house, one dozen mili- 
tary men for local color, one dozen students 
ditto, and one proprietor’s wife to sit in the 
cage and ee the unsuspecting. 
I'll grow wealthy. 

“But what about the medical practice?” 

He leaned over toward her; his dark- 
gray eyes fulfilled the humorous promise of 
his ‘mouth. 

“Why, it will work out perfectly,” he 
said whimsically. “‘The great American 
public will eat cinnamon cakes and drink 
coffee until the feeble American nervous 
I shall have an 


It’s curious, isn’t 


office across the street!” 

After that, having seen how tired she 
looked, he forbade conversation until she 
had had her coffee. She ate the cakes, too, 
and he watched her with comfortable 
satisfaction. 

“Nod your head but don’t speak,” he 
said. ‘‘Remember, I am prescribing, and 
there’s to be no conversation until the cof- 
fee is down. Shall I or shall I not open the 


| cheese?” 


But Harmony did not wish the cheese, 
Something inherently 
delicate in the unknown kept him from 
more than an occasional swift glance at her. 
He read aloud as she ate, bits of news from 
the paper, pausing to sip his own coffee and 
to cast an eye over the crowded room. 
Here and there an officer, gazing with too 
open admiration on Harmony’s lovely face, 
found himself fixed by a pair of steel-gray 
eyes that were anything but humorous at 
that instant, and thought best to shift his 
gaze. 

The coffee finished, 
gather up her wraps. 
protested. 

“The function of a coffee house,” he 
explained gravely, “is twofold. Coffee is 
only the first half. The second half i 
conversation.” 

““T converse very badly.” 

‘So do I. Suppose we talk about our- 
selves. We are sure to do that well. Shall 
I commence?” 

Harmony was in no mood to protest. 
Having swallowed coffee, why choke over 
conversation? Besides, she was very com- 
fortable. It was warm there, with the heater 
at her back; better than the little room with 
the sagging bed and the doors covered with 
wall paper. Her feet had stopped aching 
too. She could have sat there for hours. 
And—why evade it?—she was interested. 
This whimsical and respectful young man 
with his absurd talk and his shabby clothes 
had roused her curiosity. 

“Please,” she assented. 

“Then, first of - my name. 
that over e arly, because 
names go. Peter 
shudder.” 

“Certainly I’m not shuddering.” 

“TI have another name, put in by my 
Irish father to conciliate a German uncle 
of my mother’s. Augustus! It’s rather a 
mess. What shall I put on my professional 
brassplate? If I put P. Augustus Byrne 
nobody’s fooled. They know my wretched 
first name is Peter.” 

“Or Patrick.” 

“T rather like Patrick—if I thought it 
might pass as Patrick! Patrick has possi- 
bilities. The diminutive is Pat, and that’s 
not bad. But Peter!” 

“Do you know,” Harmony confessed 
half shyly, “I like Peter as a name.” 

“Peter it shall be then. I go down to 
posterity and fame as Peter Byrne. The 
rest doesn’t amount to much, but I want 


the girl began to 
But the unknown 


I’m getting 
it isn’t much, as 
Byrne it is. Don't 


you to know it, since you have been good 
enough to accept me on faith. I’m here 
alone, from a little town in Eastern Ohio; 
worked my way through a coeducational 
college in the West and escaped unmarried; 
did two years in a drygoods store until, by 
saving and working in my vacations, I got 
through medical college and tried general 
practice. Didn’t like it—always wanted to 
do surgery. A little legacy from the Ger- 
man uncle, trying to atone for the ‘Augus- 
tus,’ gave me enough money to come here. 
I’ve got a chance with the Days—surgeons, 
you know—when I go back, if I can hang 
on long enough. That’s all. Here’s a trav- 
eler’s check with my name on it, to vouch 
for the truth of this thrilling narrative. 
Gaze on it with awe; there are only 
of them left!” 

Harmony was as delicately strung, as 
vibratingly responsive as the strings of her 
own violin, and under the even lightness 
of his tone she felt many things that met 
a response in her—loneliness and struggle, 
and the ever-present anxiety about money, 
grim determination, hope and fear, and 
even occasional despair. He was still 
young, but there were lines in his face and 
a hint of gray in his hair. Even had he 
been less frank, she would have known 
soon enough—the dingy little pension, the 
shabby clothes —— 

She held out her hand. 

“Thank you for telling me,” she 
simply. “I think I understand very well 
because—it’s music with me: violin. And 
my friends have gone, so I am alone too.” 

He leaned his elbows on the table and 
looked out over the ¢ rowd without see eing it. 

‘It’s curious, isn’t it?” he said. ‘Here 
we are, you and I, meeting in the center of 
Europe, both lonely as the mischief, both 
working our heads off for an idea that may 
never pan out! Why aren’t you at home 
tonight, eating a civilized beefsteak and 
running upstairs to get ready for a nice 
young man to bring you a box of choco- 
lates? Why am I not measuring out calico 
in Shipley & West's? Instead we are go- 
ing to Frau Schwarz’, to listen to cold ham 
and scorched compote eaten in six different 
languages.” 

Harmony made no immediate reply. He 
seemed to expect none. She was drawing 
on her gloves, her eyes, like his, roving over 
the crowd. Far back among the tables 
young man rose and yawned. Then, seeing 
Byrne, he waved a greeting to him. Byrne's 
eyes, from being introspective, became 
watchful. 

The young man was handsome in a florid, 
red-cheeked way, with black hair and blue 
eyes. Unlike Byrne, he was foppishly neat. 
He wasnotalone. Aslim little Austrian girl, 
exceedingly chic, rose when he did and threw 
away the end of a cigarette. 

= Why do we go So soon - she dem: inde d 
fretfully in German. “It ise rly still.’ 

He replied in English. It was a curious 
way they had, and eminently satisfactory 
each understanding better than he spoke 
the other’s yp 

“Because, my beloved,” he said lightly, 

‘you are smoking a great many poisonous 
and highly expensive cigarettes. Also I 
wish to speak to Peter.” 

The girl followed his eyes and stiffened 
jealously. 

“Who is that with Peter? 

“We are going over to find out, 
one. Old Peter with a woman at last 

The little Austrian walked delicately, 
swaying her slim body with slow and sen- 
suous grace. She touched an officer as she 
passed him, and paused to apologize, to the 
officer’s delight and her escort’s irritation 
And Peter Byrne watched and waited, a 
line of annoyance between his brows. The 
girl was ahead; that complicated things 

When she was within a dozen feet of the 
table he rose hastily, with a word of apology, 
and met the couple. It was adroitly done. 
He had taken the little Austrian’s arm and 
led her by the table while he was still greet- 
ing her. He held her in conversation in his 
absurd German until they had reached the 
swinging doors, while her eee fol- 
lowed helplessly. And he bowed her out, 
protesting his undying admiration for her 
eyes, while the florid youth alternately 
raged behind him and stared back at Har- 
mony, interested and unconscious behind 
her table. 

The little Austrian was on the pavement 
when Byrne turned, unsmiling, to the other 
man. 


a lew 


said 
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“That won't do, you know, Stewart,” he 
said, grave but not unfriendly 

“The Kid wouldn’t bite her.” 

“We'll not argue about it.” 

After a second’s awkward pause Stewart 
smiled. 

“Certainly not,” he agreed cheerfully. 
“That’s up to you, of course. I didn’t 
know. We're looking for you tonight.” 

A sudden repulsion for the evening's 
engagement rose in Byrne, but the situation 
following his ungraciousness was delicate. 

“T’ll be round,” he said. “I have a lec- 
ture and I may be late, but I'll come.” 

The “‘Kid” was not stupid. She moved 
off into the night, chin in air, angrily flushed. 

“You saw!" shechoked, when Stewart had 
overtaken her and slipped a hand through 
her arm. ‘He protects her from me!” 

In the cold evening air, to the amusement 
of a passing detail of soldiers trundling a 
bread wagon by a rope, Stewart stood on 
the pavement and dodged verbal brickbats 
of Viennese idioms and German epithets 
He drew his chin into the upturned collar of 
his overcoat and waited, an absurdly patient 
figure, until the hail of consonants had sub- 
sided into a rain of tears. Then he took the 
girl’s elbow again and led her, childishly 
weeping, into a narrow side street beyond 
the prying ears and eyes of the Alserstrasse. 

Byrne went back to Harmony. The inci 
dent of Stewart and the girl was closed and 
he dismissed it instantly. That situation 
was not his, or of his making. But here in 
the coffee house, lovely, alluring, rather 
puzzled at this moment, was alsoa situation. 
For there was a situation. He had sus- 
pected it that morning, listening to the 
delicatessen seller's narrative of Rosa’s ac- 
count of the disrupted colony across in the 
old lodge; he had been certain of it that 
evening, finding Harmony in the dark en- 
trance to his own rather sordid pension. 
Now, in the bright light of the coffee house, 
surmising her poverty, seeing her beauty, 
the emotional coming and going of her 
color, her frank loneliness and— God save 
the mark!—her trust in him, he accepted 
the situation and adopted it: his responsi- 
bility, if you please. 

He straightened under it. He knew the 
old city fairly well—enough to love it and to 
loathe it in one breath. He had seen its 
tragedies and passed them by, or had, in his 
haphazard way, thrown a greeting to them, 
or even a glass of native wine. And he knew 
the musical temperament; the all or noth- 
ing of its insistent demands; its heights that 
are higher than others, its wretchednesses 
that are hell. Once in the Hofstadt Theater, 
where he had bought standing room, he had 
seen a girl he had known in Berlin, where 
he was taking clinics and where she was 
cooking her own meals. She had been 
studying singing. In the Hofstadt Theater 
she had worn a sable coat and had avoided 
his eyes. 

Perhaps the old coffee house had seen 
nothing more absurd, in its years of coffee 
and billiards and Miinchener beer, than 
Peter’s new resolution that night: this pov- 
erty adopting poverty, this youth adopting 
youth, with the altruistic purpose of saving 
it from itself. 

And this, mind you, before Peter Byrne 
had heard Harmony’s story or knew her 
name, Rosa having called her “‘ The Beauti- 
ful One” in her narrative, and the delica- 
tessen seller being literal in his repetition. 

Back to The Beautiful One went Peter 
Byrne, and true to his new part of protector 
and guardian, squared his shoulders and 
tried to look much older than he really 
was, and responsible. The result was a 
grimness that alarmed Harmony back to 
the forgotten proprieties. 

“I think I must go,” she said hurriedly, 
after a glance at his determinedly altru- 
istic profile. “‘I must finish packing my 
things. The portier has promised = 

“Go! Why, you haven't even told me 
your name!” 

“Frau Schwarz will present you tonight,” 
primly and rising. Peter Byrne rose too. 

‘Il am going back with you. You should 
not go through that lonely yard alone after 
dark.” 

‘Yard! How do you know that?’ 

Byrne was picking up the cheese, which 
he had thoughtlessly set on the heater, and 
which proved to be in an alarming state of 
dissolution. It took a moment to rewrap, 
and incidentally furnished an inspiration. 
He indicated it airily. 

“Saw you this morning coming out 
delicatessen shop across the street,”” he said 
glibly. And then, in an outburst of hon- 
esty which the girl’s eyes seemed somehow 
to compel: “That's true, but it’s not all 
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the truth. I was on the bus last night, and 
when you got off alone I 
an American, and that’s not a good neigh 
borhood. I took the liberty of following 
you to your gate!” 

He need not have been alarmed. Har- 
mony was only grateful, and said so. And 
in her gratitude she made no objection to 
his suggestion that he see her safely to the 
old lodge and help her carry her hand lug- 
gage and her violin to the pension. He paid 
the trifling score, and followed by many 
eyes in the room they went out into the 
crisp night together. 

At the lodge the doors stood wide, and a 
vigorous sound of scrubbing showed that 
the portier’s wife was preparing for the it 
spection of possible new tenants. She was 
cleaning down the stairs by the light of a 
candle, and the. steam of the hot water o1 
the cold marble invested her like an aura. 
She stood aside to let them pass, and ther 
went cumbrously down the t 


I saw you were 


stairs to 
where, a fork in one hand and a pipe in the 
other, the porlier was frying chops for the 
evening meal. 

“What have I said?"’ she demanded 
from the doorway. ‘Your angel is here.” 

wf 

“She with whom you sing, old cracked 
voice! Whose money you refuse, because 
she reminds you of your opera singer! She 
is again here, and with a man!”’ 

“It is the way of the young and beauti 
ful—there is always a man,”’ said the portier 
turning a chop. 

His wife wiped her steaming hands or 
her apron and turned away, exasperated 

“It is the same man whom I last night 
saw at the gate,"’ she threw back over her 
shoulder. ‘I knew it from the first; but 
you, great 
lips. Bah! 

Upstairs in the salon of Maria Theresa 
lighted by one candle and freezing cold, ir 
a stiff chair under the great chandelier 
Peter Byrne sat and waited and blew on 
his fingers. Down below, in the Street of 
Seven Stars, the are lights swung in the 
wind. 


ywooby, can see nothing but red 
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HE supper that evening was even un- 

usually bad. Frau Schwarz, much 
crimped and clad in frayed black satin 
presided at the head of the long table 
There were few, almost no Americans, the 
Americans flocking to good food at reckless 
prices in more fashionable pensions; to the 
Frau Gallitzenstein’s, for instance, in the 
Kochgasse, where there was to be had real 
beefsteak, where turkeys were served at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, and where 
were one so minded, one might revei i 
whipped cream. 

The Pension Schwarz, however, was not 
without adornment. In the center of the 
table was a large bunch of red cotton roses 
with wire stems and green paper leaves, and 
over the side-table, with its luxury of com 
pote in tall g It f 

‘ 
h 


ass dishes and its wealth of 
small hard cakes, there hung a framed 
motto whi said, Nicht Raucher No 
Smokir g and which looked s ISpiclousi) 
as if it had once adorned a compartment of 
a railroad train 

Peter Byrne was early in the dining room. 
He had made, for him, a careful toilet 
which consisted of a shave and clean linen 
But he had gone further: He had discov 
ered, for the first time in the three months 
of its defection, a button missing from his 
coat, and had set about to replace it. He 
had cut a button from another coat, by the 
easy method of amputating it with asurgical 
bistoury, and had sewed it in its new posi 
tion with a curved surgical needle and a few 
inches of sterilized catgut. The operatior 
was slow and painful, and accomplished 
only with the aid of two cigarettes and an 
artery clip. When it was over he tied the 
ends in a surgeon’s knot underneath and 
stood back to consider the result. It seemed 
neat enough, but conspicuous. After a 
moment or two of troubled thought he 
blacked the white catgut with a dot of ink 
and went on his way rejoicing. 

Peter Byrne was entirely untroubled as 
to the wisdom of the course he had laid out 
for himself. He followed no consecutive 
line of thought as he dressed. When he was 
not smoking he was whistling, and when he 
was doing neither, and the needle proved 
refractory in his cold fingers, he was swear 
ing to himself. For there was no fire in the 
room. The materials for a fire were there, 
and a white tile stove, as cozy as an obelisk 
in a cemetery, stood in the corner. But fires 
are expensive, and hardly necessary when 
one sleeps with all one’s windows open—one 
window, to be exact, the room being very 
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and spends most of the day in a 
warm and comfortable shambles called 
hospital. 

To tell the truth he was not thinking of 
Harmony at all, except subconsciously, as 
instance the button. He was going over, 
step by step, the technic of an operation 
he had seen that afternoon, weighing, con- 
sidering, even criticizing. His conclusion, 
reached as he brushed back his hair and put 
away his sewing implements, was some- 
what to the effect that he could have done a 
better piece of work with his eyes shut and 
his hands tied behind his back; and that if 
it were not for the wealth of material to 
work on he’d pack up and go home. Which 
brought him back to Harmony and his new 
responsibility. He took off the necktie he 
had absently put on and hunted out a 
better one. 

He was late at supper—an offense that 
brought a scowl from the head of the table, 
a scowl that he met with a cheerful smile. 
Harmony was already in her place. Seated 
between a little Bulgarian and a Jewish stu- 
dent from Galicia, she was almost imme- 
diately struggling in a sea of language, into 
which she struck out now and then tenta- 
tively, only to be again submerged. Byrne 
had bowed to her conventionally, even 


| coldly, aware of the sharp eyes and tongues 


round the table, but Harmony did not 
understand. She had expected moral sup- 
port from his presence, and failing that she 
sank back into the loneliness and depression 
of the day. Her bright color faded; her 
eyes looked tragic and rather aloof. She 
ate almost nothing, and left the table before 
the others had finished. 

What curious little dramas of the table 
are played under unseeing eyes! What 
small tragedies begin with the soup and end 
with dessert! What heartaches with asalad 
Small tragedies of averted eyes, looking 
away from appealing ones; lips that trem- 
ble with wretchedness nibbling daintily at a 
morsel; smiles that sear; foolish bits of talk 
that mean nothing except to one, and to 
that one everything! Harmony, freezing 
at Peter’s formal bow and gazing obstinately 
ahead during the rest of the meal, or no 
nearer Peter than the red-paper roses, and 
Peter, showering the little Bulgarian next 
to her with detestable German in the hope 
of a glance. And over all the odor of cab- 
bage salad, and the Nicht Rauchen sign, and 
an acrimonious discussion on eugenics be- 
tween an American woman doctor named 
Gates and a German matron who had had 
fifteen children, and who reduced every 
general statement to a personal insult. 

Peter followed Harmony as soon as he 
dared. Her door was closed, and she was 
playing very softly, so as to disturb no one. 
Defiantly, too, had he only known it, her 
small chin up and her color high again; 
playing the Humoresque, of all things, in 
the hope, of course, that he would hear it 
and guess from her choice the wild merri- 
ment of her mood. Peter rapped once or 
twice, but obtained no answer, save that 
the Humoresque rose a bit higher; and Doc- 
tor Gates coming along the hall just then, 
he was forced to light a cigarette to cover 
his pausing. 

Doctor Gates, 
picious. 


howe ver, was not su 
She was a smallish woman of fort: 
or thereabout, with keen eyes behind glasse 
and a masculine disregard of clothes, and 
she paused by Byrne to let him help her into 
her ulster. 

“New girl, eh?” she said, 
nod toward the door. 
to have just finished 
Honestly, Peter, what are we going to do?” 

“Growl and stay on, as we have for six 
months. There is better food, but not for 
our terms.” 

Doctor Gates sighed, and picking a soft 
felt hat from the table put it on with 
single jerk down over her hair. 

“Oh, darn money anyhow!” she said. 
“Come and walk to the corner with me. 
I have a lecture.” 

Peter promised to follow in a moment, 
and hurried back to his room. There, on a 
page from one of his lecture notebooks, he 

rote: 


with a birdlike 
“Very gay, isn’t she, 
a supper like that! 


Are you ill? Or have I done anything? 
Fade 

This with great care he was pushing under 
Harmony’s door when the little Bulgarian 
came along and stopped, smiling. He said 
nothing, nor did Peter, who rose and dusted 
his knees. The little Bulgarian spoke no 
English and little German. Between them 
was the wall of language. But higher than 
this barrier was the understanding of their 
common sex. He held out his hand, still 
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smiling, and Peter, grinning sheepishly, 
took it. Then he followed the woman 
doctor down the stairs. 

To say that Peter Byrne was already in 
love with Harmony would be absurd. She 
attracted him, as any beautiful and help- 
less girl attracts an unattached man. He 
was much more concerned, now that he 
feared he had offended her, than he would 
have been without this fillip to his interest. 
But even his concern did not prevent his 
taking copious and intelligent notes at 
his lecture that night, or interfere with his 
enjoyment of the stein of beer with which, 
after it was over, he washed down its 
involved German. 

The engagement at Stewart's irked him 
somewhat. He did not approve of Stewart 
exactly, not from any dislike of the man, 
but from a lack of fineness in the man 
himself—an intangible thing that seems to 
be a matter of that unfashionable essence 
the soul, as against the clay; of the thin g 
contained, by an inverse sb temadlg for 
the container. 

Boyer, a nerve man from Texas, met him 
on the street, and they walked to Stewart's 
apartment together. The frosty air and 
the rapid exercise combined to drive away 
Byrne's irritation; that, and the recollection 
that it was Saturday night and that to- 
morrow there would be noclinics, nolectures, 
no operations; that the great shiz umbles 
would be closed down and that priests would 
read mass to convalescents in the chapels. 
He was whistling as he walked along. 

Boyer, a much older man, whose wife had 
come over with him, stopped under a street 
light to consult his watch. 

“Almost ten!” he said. “I hope you 
don’t mind, Byrne, but I told Jennie I was 
going to your pension. She detests Stewart.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. She knows you're 
playing poker?” 

“Yes. She doesn’t object to poker. It’s 
the other. You can’t make a good woman 
understand that sort of thing.”’ 

‘Thank God for that!” 

After a moment of silence Byrne took up 
his whis tling ag iin. It was the Humore sque 

Stewart’s apartment was on the th ird 
floor. Admission at that hour was to be 
gained only by ringing, and Boyer touched 
the bell. The lights were still on, however, 
in the hallways, revealing not overclean 
stairs and, for a wonder, an electric elevator. 
This, however, a card announced as out of 
order. Boyer stopped and examined the 
eard grimly. 

“**Out of order’!”’ he observed. 
order since last spring, 
ecard. Vorwiirts!” 

They climbed easily, deliberately. At 
home in God’s country Boyer played golf, 
as became the leading specialist of his 
county. Byrne, with a driving arm like 
the rod of a locomotive, had been obliged 
to forswear the more expensive game for 
tennis, with a resulting muscular develop- 
ment that his slight stoop belied. He was 
as hard as nails, without an ounce of fat, 
and heclimbed the long steep flights with ar 
elasticity that left even Boyer 
behind. 

Stewart opened the door himself, long 
German pipe in hand, his coat replaced by 
a worn smoking jacket. The little apart 
ment was thick with smoke, and from a 
room on the right came the click of chips 
and the sound of beer mugs on wood. 

Marie, restored to good humor, came out 
to greet them, and both men bowed cere 
moniously over her hand, clicking their 
heels together and bowing from the waist 
Byrne sniffed. 

““What do I smell, Marie?” 
“Surely not sausages!" 

Marie dimpled. It was an old joke, to be 
greeted as one greets an old friend. It was 
always sausages. 

Sausages, of a truth—fat ones.”’ 
“But surely not with must: ard? - 
‘Ach, ja—englisch mustard.’ 

Stewart and Boyer had gone on 
Marie laid a detaining hand on 
arm. 

““I was very angry with you today.” 

“With me?” 

L ike the others who occasionally gathered 
in Stewart’s unconve ntional ménage, Byrne 
had adopted Stewart’s custom of addressing 
Marie in English, while she replied in her 
own tongue 

Ja. 1 wished but to see 
American Pra ulein’s hat, 
is rich, so?” 

“T really don’t know 

“And good?” 

“Yes, of course.” 


“Out of 
judging by that 


a step or so 


he demanded. 


ahead 
Byrne's 


nearer the 
and you She 


I think not.” 


Continued on Page 61 
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A Startling Statement 
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At the recent convention of the American Medical Association, the following statement was made by one 
of the greatest medical authorities in the United States: 


“The average refrigerator is only 30% efficient. 


70% of the ice power is used up in overcoming heat which 


percolates in from without. Wasted ice means not only wasted food, but often wasted lives from spoiled food.” 


The healthfulness of 90: 


of your food is absolutely dependent upon the efficiency of your refrigerator. 


It is of vital importance 


to the health of your family that your refrigerator shall keep your food sweet, wholesome and untainted. Guard the health of 
your family and keep your food fresh, healthful and in perfect condition by equipping your home with a scientific 


McCRAY Sanitary Refrigerator 


The walls of the McCray are so scientifically insulated that they give perfect refrigeration. ‘The McCray 


a clear, cold current of pure, dry air circulating 


carried away through the water-sealed drain pipe. 


are easily cleaned and sanitary. 


U.S. Pure Food Laboratories Use 
McCray Refrigerators 


McCray Refrigerators were adopted by the U. S. 
Pure Food Laboratories — after the most rigid tests— 
as best complying with their exacting requirements 
They are used in the U. S. Senate Restaurant, U. S. Ho pital 
other Government Institutions They are endorsed 
wr thirty years the McCray 
clubs and public 


and many 


by Croc 


i Housekeeping Institute. Fe 
n used in the finest residence . hote 
where efficiency is demanded 


has bee 











throughout the food chambers all the time. 


] ne SHOWY Wii 


No zinc is ever used —as zinc corrodes and is dangerous to health. 


The McCray is Built 
in All Sizes for 
Every Requirement of 


Residences 

Hotels 

Clubs 

Restaurants 
Public Institutions 
Grocers 

Florists 

Meat Markets 


Built-to-Order for Special Purposes 


We co-operate with Architects, Contractors and 
i 

Builders, and furnish Blue Prints, Specifications 

and Estimates without charge 


To Dealers sissies 


Write for our Dealer's Selling Plan, and Tern 
Dealer The McCray Agency profitable to deale 
Cet t nformat Foren Age ¢ ante 5 


" 
bres and Eng ne 


McCray Refrigerator Co., 674 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind., U.S.A. 


CHICAGO—158 N. Wabash Ave. 


Atlanta, Ga., 219 Peachtree S$ Denver, Colo., 1604 Broadway 
Baltimore, Md., 420 N. Charles St. Detroit, Mict 39 Michigan Ave 
Birmingham, Ala., 508 N. 26th St. Houston, Texas, Prairie & Fannen Sts 
Boston, Mass., 54 Commercial S Indianap Ind., 1116 Prospect St 
Buffalo, N. Y., 198 Franklin S Jacksonville, Fla., 432 Adams St 
neinnati, O., 303 4th St. I Kansas Mo., 1216 Main St 
nd, O., 1915 Euclid A Los Angeles, Cal., 432-444 Broadway 
3. C., 1309 Ma I k 4 4th A 
E. Long 1 151-153 S.M S 
Dallas, Texa 3-254 M kee 149 West Water St 


Branch Salesrooms 


NEW YORK—McCray Bidg., 7-9 W. 30th St. 


Minneapolis, M 101-1 I 

New Orleans, I b « ’ i 

’ Ne 1515 Harr FOREIGN AGENCIES 
I burgh, P 424 Per \ M re hueb M t 
I adelphia, I iM 1 t V “2 

Richmond, Va 11-713 Broad Va i 

Rowhe ' . 

san Franci«« H 

seattle, Wa 807 W H 

St. 1 M 404 N 


For Branch Salesroom in Your City See Local Telephone Directory 





Germs cannot live in it. 
fe linings of Opal Glass, Porcelain, White Enamel or Odorless White Wood 


patented) System keeps 
All odors and impurities are 
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No I Groce 
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There is Lasting Satisfaction in a Hy-tex Home 


























Hy-tex is the standard for quality in brick. You want 
a brick you can identify—the maker's name makes 
him directly responsible to you. All other brick trade- 
marks mean either some one color or some one texture. 
The Hy-tex trade-mark stamps the highest quality on every 
brick that bears the name. And there’s a Hy-tex brick in 
every color and every texture known to brick-making. 














HOSE who know building-materials agree that brick is the best 
and most appropriate facing-material for every style of American 
home-building. It is adaptable to any backing—frame, cormmon 

brick, or hollow tile. 
No other material is so enduring, so fire-safe; or gives such comfort 
in all weathers. 


No other material is so economical in the long run. 


No other material gives the architect and owner such a wide scope 
for the expression of beauty and individuality. 














These are strong statements. But they will first-cost rapidly getting higher because of 
bear the most careful scrutiny. They have been decreasing lumber supply, and most expensive 
substantiated by the experience of home-builders in up-keep. 
every where. 





Hy-tex Brick is the most beautiful facing- 

They will all prove to be true, although other material—see the prominent residential boule- 
materials may seem to give one or more ofthese yards of any American city. Hy-tex is the most 
qualities for a time. Test each one for yourself. fire-safe—ask your insurance man. Hy-tex is 
Check them up. the most permanent and adaptable to every style 

Consider other forms of facing-material. of architecture—ask your architect. Hy-tex 
Stone—of doubtful virtue and too expensive, is the most comfortable—ask the man who lives 
except in restricted districts where it is too ina Hy-texhouse. Hy-tex is the most economi- 
common. Stucco—essentially a pretense and cal—make us prove it. Send now for our 
not adapted to American climates. Frame— _ booklets: - 


‘Genuine Economy in Home Building,’’ a beautiful, 64-page booklet illustrated in colors 
and dealing in a comprehensive way with the problems that confront every prospective home- 
builder. Sent anywhere for ten cents. 


oP Se | ‘Bonds and Mortars,’’ a 28-page illustrated booklet on design in patterns for brickwork, 
showing the wide possibilities for the expression of beauty in brick walls. Sent for ten cents. 


e; ‘‘Suggestions for Small Hy-tex Homes,’’ a helpful book of plans for homes of moderate 
“ cost. Sent for four cents. 


sj ura HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 


Dept. P3 St. Louis, Missouri 


Largest Manufacturers of Face Brick in the Worid. 


BRANCH OFFICES and EXHIBIT ROOMS: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, !li.: Cleveland, O.: Davenport, Ia.; Dubois, Pa.; Indianapolis 
Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New York City: Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Toledo, Ohio; Washington, D.C 

















(Continued from Page 58) 

Marie was small; she stood, her head 
back, her eyes narrowed, looking up at 
Byrne. There was nothing evil in her face, 
it was not even hard. Rather there was a 
sort of weariness, as of age and experience. 
She had put on a white dress, cut out at the 
neck, and above her collarbones were small, 
cuplike hollows. She was very thin. 

“I was sad tonight,” she said plaintively. 
“T wished to jump out the window.” 

Byrne was startled, but the girl was 
smiling at the recollection. 

**And I made you feel like that 

“Not you—the other Friéulein. I was 
dirt to her. I———”’ She stopped tragically, 
then sniffled. 

“The sausages!"’ she cried, and gathering 
up her skirts ran toward the kitchen. 
Byrne went on into the sitting room. 

Stewart was a single man spending two 
years in post-graduate work in Germany 
and Austria, not so much because the 
Germans and Austrians could teach what 
could not be taught at home, but because 
of the wealth of clinical material. The great 
European hospitals, filled to overflowing, 
offered unlimited choice of The 
contempt for human life of overpopulated 
cities, coupled with the extreme poverty 
and helplessness of the masses, combined to 
form that tragic part of the world which 
dies that others may live. 

Stewart, like Byrne, was doing surgery, 
and the very lack of fineness which Byrne 
felt in the man promised something in his 
work, a sort of ruthlessness, a singleness of 
purpose, good or bad, an overw helming 
egotism that in his profession might only 
be a necessary self-reliance. 

His singleness of purpose had, at the be- 
zinning of his residence in Vienna, devoted 
itself to making him comfortable. With the 
narrow means at his control he had the 
choice of two alternatives: To live, as 
Byrne was living, in a third-class pension, 
stewing in summer, freezing in winter, 
starving always; or the alternative he had 
( hosen. 

The Stewart apartment had only three 
rooms, but it possessed that luxury of luxu- 
ries, a bath. It was not a bath in the usual 
sense of water on tap, and shining nickel 
plate, but a bath for all that, where with 
premeditation and forethought one might 
bathe. The room had once been a fuel and 
store room, but now boasted a tin tub and a 
stove with a reservoir on top, where water 
might be heated to the boiling point at the 
same time bringing up the atmosphere to 
a point where the tin tub sizzled if one 
touched it. 

Behind the bathroom a tiny kitchen with 
a brick stove; next, a bedroom; the whole 
incredibly neat. Along one side of the wall 
a clothespress, which the combined ward- 
robes of two did not fill. And beyond that 
again, opening through an arch with a dingy 
chenille curtain, the sitting room, now in 
chaotic disorder. 

Byrne went directly to the sitting room. 
There were four men already there: Stewart 
and Boyer, a pathology man named Wallace 
Hunter, doing research work at the general 
hospital, and a young piano student from 
Tennessee named MacLean. The cards had 
been already dealt, and Byrne stood by 
waiting for the hand to be played. 

The game was a small one, as befitted the 
means of the majority. It was a regular 
Saturday night affair, as much a custom as 
the beer that sat in steins on the floor 
beside each man, or as Marie’s boiled 
Wiener sausages. 

The blue chips represented a krone, the 
white ones five hellers. MacLean, who 
was hardly more than a boy, was winning, 
drawing in chips with quick gestures of his 
long pianist’s fingers. 

Byrne sat down and picked up his cards. 
Stewart was staying out, and so, after a 
glance, did he. The other three drew cards 
and fell to betting. Stewart leaned back 
and filled his long pipe, and after a second’s 
hesitation Byrne turned to him. 
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“T don’t know just what to say, Stew 
art,”’ he began in an undertone. “I’m sorry 
I didn’t want to hurt Marie, but ——”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right.”” Stewart drew at 
his pipe and bent forward to watch the 
game with an air of ending the discussior 

“Not at all. I did hurt her and I want to 
explain. Marie has been kind to me, and 
I like her. You know that.” 

“Don’t be an ass!"" Stewart turned o1 
him sharply. “‘ Marie is a little fool, that’s 
all. I didn’t know it was an American girl.” 

Byrne played in bad luck. His mind was 
not on the cards. He stayed out of the last 
hand, and with a cigarette wandered about 
theroom. He glanced into the tidy bedroon 
and beyond, to where Marie hovered over 
the stove. 

She turned and saw him. 

“Come,” she called. ‘‘Watch the supper 
for me while I go down for more beer.” 

“But no,” he replied, imitating her tone. 
*“*Watch the supper for me while I go down 
for more beer.” 

“T love thee,”’ she called merrily. “Tell 
the Herr Doktor I love thee. 
the pitcher.” 

When he returned the supper was already 
laid in the little kitchen. The cards were 
putaway, and young MacLean and Wallace 
Hunter were replacing the cover and the 
lamp on the card table. 

“ Bitte zum speisen!”’ called Marie gayly 
from her brick stove, and the men trooped 
out to the kitchen. 

The supper was spread on the table, with 
the pitcher of beerin thecenter. There were 
Swiss cheese and cold ham and rolls, and 
above all sausages and mustard. Peter 
drank a great deal of beer, as did the others, 
and sang German songs with a frightful 
accent and much vigor and sentiment, as 
also did the others. 

Then he went back to the cold room in 
the Pension Schwarz, and told himself he 
was a fool to live alone when one could live 
like a prince for the same sum properly laid 
out. He dropped into the hollow center of 
his bed, where his big figure fitted as com- 
fortably as though it lay in a washtub, and 
before his eyes there came a vision of Stew- 
art's flat and the slippers by the fire—which 
was eminently human. 

However, a moment later he yawned, 
and said aloud, with considerable vigor, 
that he’d be damned if he would—which 
was eminently Peter Byrne. Almost imme- 
diately, with the bed coverings, augmented 
by his overcoat, drawn snug to his chin, and 
the better necktie swinging from the gasjet 
in the air from the opened window, Peter 
was asleep. For four hours he had entirely 
forgotten Harmony. 


TO BE CONTINUED) 


False Fingers 
f gt. FICIAL fingers for workmen are the 


remedy a big manufacturing concern 
has devised to prevent the crushing of 
workmen's fingers in punch presses where 
metal strips are punched out. A workman 
was required to put the metal into the press 
while the punch was up, and then, after the 
strip was punched, to pick it up with his 
fingers and substitute another blank; and 
many accidents resulted in spite of warning 
and care. 

The engineers of the company then de- 
vised a rubber disk, flat on the end of a 
stick, with a suction action in the rubber 
disk, controlled by a button in the handle 
of the stick. The workman places the 
rubber disk on the metal blank, pressing 
with his thumb on the button, and the disk 
grips the blank firmly. 

Releasing the button causes the disk to 
release the metal blank. 

Thus the device acts as a substitute for 
the fingers of the workman in the danger- 
ous part of the work. Incidentally it was 
soon discovered that work proceeded 
twenty per cent faster with these sticks 
than in the old way. 
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“He Should Worry” 


He can make ‘em bigger’n that, an’ he can make a 
snow man too, if he wants to. 


Chapped hands and cracked lips? Never. 


Vaseline 


Reg. 1 


Camphor Ice 


is the best thing ever for protecting him against chapping from cold win 
Before he goes out and after he comes in, a little on his hands, 
face and lips keeps them soft and healthy. 


knows that 





ter winds. 


everywhere. 
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Drug and department stores 


Send 5c for trial size. 


We have just published a 28-page booklet, illustrated, describing the many 
different “Vaseline” preparations :—free on request while the edition lasts 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 


(CONSOLIDATED ) 


45 State Street 





“ 
Instantly as 


Hair Beauty, Hair Health and 
Hair Growth Depend Upon Scalp 
Cleanliness—a Clean Brush. 


ANITA 
BRUSHES 


because of their sanitary, all-metal, open-work con- 
struction are absolutely germ -proat 

SANITAX BRUSHES are beautifully designed, heavily 
plated, and have the glistening nchness of silver with 
the absolute sanitation of a surgeon's instruments 
Bristles are finest umported Russian, stiff and alive with 
hundreds of penetrative ends that stimulate and mas 
sage the scal; 

SANITAX BRUSHES have no wood to warp, split, 
crack or become sour or soggy. Repeated washing, 
boiling of sterilizing will not jure them. We guar 
antee them in every respect ot retund the money 

SANITAX BRUSHES are sold by all good dealers 
in @ wide vanety of grades and finishes, including 
Open-Back, Separable-Back or Military Styles 

Price $1.00 Upwards 

If you value Hair Beauty, Hair Health and Scalp 
Cleanliness, send for a copy af + Haw Thus 
booklet of practical suggestions on Care of the Hair, 
mailed FREE. on receypt of Dealer's name 

SANITAX BRUSH CO. 
2362 S. Wabash Ave 
———= CHICAGO 




































‘You Read It 
From the Seat”’ 


**That Guarantees 
the Cooling System”’ 


The coolest-running motor 


needs the Motometet 
much as a locomotiv: 
steam gauge. The Motometer 
safeguards the working of any 
motor and relieves the driver 
from all care or anxiety. 


BOYCE 


MOTOMETER 


just as 


needs a 

























5 $ 











Write today for helpful. in 
structive Booklet on motor ope 
ation. Don't rus rt 





guesswork 
Ford owners 


THE MOTOMETER COMPANY, INC. 


1790 Broadwa k 





EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS WANTED 
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This is a faithful photographic reproduction of the 
Studebaker SIX —$/575 


Sees 


Because its a Studeba 
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Electrically Started 
Electrically Lighted 





OU want a “‘Six”’ for its peculiar and inimitable ‘*Six’’ smoothness. 
And you want that **Six’’ which offers most for the money. F. O. B. Detroit 
Therefore you want a “*Six’’ whose important parts are manufacture | 
and not purchased. 
You want no lesser standard than the Studebaker standard of manufac turing. 
You want no electric lighting and starting system less ethcient than the : 
Wagner-Studebaker. F.O. B. Walkervill 
You want ample carrying capacity for seven passengers. | 
And how can you look further, when you find all of these things in the : 
Studebaker SIX—/inked to the lowest price in the world ? 





Canadian Factories, Walkerwil Ont 





Send for the Studebaker Proof Book Studebaker, Detroit Send for the Studebaker Proof Book 
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The Spirit of Service 


HEN the land is storm- 

swept, when trains are 
stalled and roads are blocked, 
the telephone trouble-hunter 
with snow shoes and climbers 
makes his lonely fight to keep 
the wire highways open. 


who are finally responsible to 
the public for good service. 

This spirit of service is found 
in the recent rearrangement of 
the telephone business to con- 
form with present public policy, 
without recourse to courts. 

The Bell System has grown to 
be one of the largest corpora- 
tions in the country, in response 
to the telephone needs of the 
public, and must keep up with 
increasing demands. 


These men can be trusted 
to face hardship and danger, 
because they realize that snow- 
bound farms, homes and cities 
must be kept in touch with the 
world. 


However large it may become, 
this corporation will always be 
responsive to the needs of the 
people, because it is animated 
by the spirit of service. It has 
shown that men and women, 
co-operating fora great purpose, 
may be as good citizens col- 
lectively as individually. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


This same spirit of service ani- 
mates the whole Bell telephone 
The linemen show it 
when they carry the wires across 
mountains and wilderness. It is 
found in the girl at the switch- 
board who sticks to her post de- 
spite fire or flood. It inspires the 
leaders of the telephone forces, 


system. 


Universal Service 


One Policy 


One System 





Sharpens every kind of old-style razor 
and every make of safety-razor blade 


, AQ 
nN ~ . ‘ , 
Razor goes Down when |, = . rar goes Up when 


eht hand pulls 


Kanner's Sl e-Strok Stropper 


— perfect shaves from any razor—old-style or safety! 


Left hand pulls 


way to « a | 


At good stores everywhere $2.50 (Canada, $3.00) or postpaid by mail 
( Dealers: Our offer is worth writing f{ t / 


SAMUEL KANNER, 552 B 


Ask for Slyde-Stv n 


oadway, New York 


| length of the piece. 
| twelve feet long is worth $90 a thousand 
| feet; 


| hickory used. 
| cutting lengths of six feet or more are sup- 
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TEAMWORK IN TRADEBUILDING 


(Continued from Page 22) 


And these standards are now recognized 
throughout the trade. 

**Goods are now sold on an accepted and 
clearly understood basis. What is more, 
every decent man in the trade is glad that 
these standards have been fixed and have 
been made to stick. Also, the old cunning 
trick of making special allowances or giving 
special rates on sizes has been very gener- 
ally eliminated. All this is as much to the 
benefit of the consumer as to the manu- 
facturer or jobber; itis tradebuilding in the 
best sense, because it is the building of 
better trade ethics.” 

The National Hickory Association fur- 
nishes another example of farsighted and 
constructive work in dealing with the di- 
minishing supply of raw material. Largely 
through its efforts a carefully platted 
survey of the visible supply for many years 
to come has been made. The results of 
this investigation were so alarming that 
a searching and scientific investigation of 
possible economies in the use of hickory 
was begun by the National Association. By 
government tests it was determined that 
red or heart-wood hickory is not, as had 
been previously supposed, inferior in 


| strength to the white wood from the same 


tree. This step alone effected an immense 
saving in hickory of the higher grades. 
Then the association began a search for 
other needless sacrifices of this precious 
material They found an almost wanton 


| waste of “short lengths.” 


“The value of hickory lumber,” explains 
Secretary H. D. Hartley, ‘‘depends on the 
Buggy-pole hickory 


nine-foot shaft hickory brings $75; 
two-foot hickory for spokes is worth only 
$30. Before the association tackled this 
problem there was very little exchange of 
short stuff between the various lines of 
manufacturers using hickory. The carriage 
manufacturer, for example, practically 
threw away all pieces shorter than the 


| length of his smallest unit. This waste was 


enormous and appalling. Today, through 
the work of the National Association, there 
is, I firmly believe, an exchange of at least 
twenty-five per cent of the entire volume of 
In other words, the people 


plying, from their ‘waste,’ one-half of the 


| materials used by the manufacturers who 
| demand four, three and two foot stuff. The 
| total saving climbs into big figures, and 
| it could 
| through individual effort. 
| this problem was possible only through a 


never have been accomplished 


The solution of 


national association.” 

Probably no better example of trade- 
building by standardization can be cited 
than that done by the National Canners’ 
Association in its large laboratories in 
Washington. Its declared object is to defi- 
nitely standardize all canned foods so that 
the consumer may know exactly what he 


| is buying without opening the can. 


Standardized Canning Peas 


“Peas, for example,” says the laboratory 
expert, “‘have already been fairly well 
standardized. Number ones are the buck- 
shots for fancy garnishes. Number tos 


| have a little more body and starch, and are 


too fancy for the tables of any but the very 
wealthy. Number threes are the grade 
bought by people who live well and can 
afford what they want. Then follow the 
grades of coarser, harder and more mealy 
peas. Once these grades are firmly fixed 
in the practice of the canner the consumer 
will be able to buy with accuracy and at 
a price that corresponds with the grade 


| demanded. 


“‘Undoubtedly the biggest single service 
of work we have done in standardization, 
however, is to stop adulteration by the use 
of water, or in some cases by the use of too 
much water—for certain products require 
a little water for perfect sterilization. 
Tomatoes, for example, require no water; 
and the same may be said of a long list of 
other foods. So I feel that it is fair to say 
we have driven the water out of the can. 
Besides we have put on pressure for a full 
can, and the results of this pressure are sat- 
isfactory. We are out after adulteration as 
hard as any food inspector.” 

Every domestic-science publication and 
domestic-science teacher is supplied with 
the scientific literature in which the find- 
ings of the laboratory are set forth. It has 


been determined, for example, that fruit 
cooked under pressure makes from twenty 
to twenty-five per cent more jelly, of better 
quality and far more distinctive of the fruit. 
Boiling in retorts—where pressure can be 
applied that raises the temperature from 
two hundred and twelve degrees to two 
hundred and twenty-five degrees 
the common practice in factories. 

The association exerts constant pressure 
on its members to keep their manufactur 
ing processes up to the highest point of 
efficiency and in step with the latest dis 
coveries made in the association labora 
tory, which is equipped with facilities for 
putting up two thousand cans of food a 
day. As many things are possible in labora- 
tory practice that are not practical on a 
commercial scale, the association has found 
it desirable to meet this emergency by 
having a plant that is able to handle sci 
entific canning experiments in commercial 
quantities. 

In the storeroom of this laboratory are 
scores of cases of canned foods put up in 
various ways under United States army 
supervision, from the manufacturer of the 
can to the completed product. These cases 
are known as pedigree packs and are keyed 
so that the condition of each pack, as 
finally determined by laboratory analysis, 
may be connected with the causes creating 
it. These pedigreed packs are now three 
years old; and whenever an examination of 
a case is made the findings are placed on file 
at army headquarters, so that the ideal 
army pack may be determined and reduced 
to a practical standard. 


Is now 


Improvement of Factory Practice 


Improvement of factory practice is an- 
other line of teamwork effort consistently 
followed by this association. Only a little 
while ago tomatoes were commonly re- 
ceived at the factories in field run—the 
choice and the culls, the smooth and the 
wrinkled, the sound and the unsound, all 
mixed together. This chaotic mass was 
passed on to the army of peelers, who did 
the sorting as they peeled. 

This meant that the rotten fruit has 
ample opportunity to contaminate the 
sound and that the sorting was done with 
poor judgment. The association has taken 
vigorous hold of this problem and coached 
the canners in the economy and desira 
bility of having the sorting done by a 
trained corps of inspectors the moment the 
fruit is delivered at the factory. This new 
practice has resulted in a greatly improved 
product. 

As the food officials have adopted a 
standerd of bacteria for the canned prod 
uct, the association puts its advice to 
members in these words: “Spend more 
money on the sorting belt and you will save 
when your goods come under the official 
microscope.” 

A lowered cost of operation, a greatly 
improved product and an ability to get a 
closer line on the quality of fruit delivered 
by the individual grower are the gains made 
by this practice. 

One canner who rigorously applied these 
association methods was growing four hun- 
dred acres of tomatoes for his own factory 
when he began the new sorting practice. 
That season his goods showed such quality 
that he was obliged the next season to put 
in twenty-four hundred acres—and was still 
unable to meet the demand. 

The development of special products re- 
ceives close attention by the 
experts. Ten years-ago the largest packer 
ot string beans took the product of sever ty 
acres; today a single canner is packing 
beans from seven hundred acres. 

Only a little while ago practically all 
pumpkins were grown in cornfields as a 
filler crop. Investigation showed that 
pumpkins grown in this way do not reach 
full ripeness and flavor. The association 
recommended packers of canned pumpkir 
to have their supply grown in the o 
where perfect maturity can be obt 
The result has been a marked improvement 
in the quality of the product and a great 
increase in the demand for it. 

Teamwork among competitors is the 
only form of pressure that could possibly 
have elevated the standards of the canning 
industry to the extent they have already 
been elevated; and we feel that the associa- 
tion has only begun its big constructive 
work. The attitude of the members of the 


association 


ained. 












Nobility 


_ Chocolates 





Nobility Chocolates 
will win you by their 
taste, because candy 
care and candy ex- 
pense make them the 
most delicately fla- 
vored and smoothest 
chocolates that ever 
watered a candy 
tongue. Notwocan- 
dies alike in any box. 
Nobility Chocolates, $1 a box; $1.25 
on the Pacific Coast or in Canada 


Special Acquaintance Offer 
If you n't f 


» the at a 
nearby aler, we will send 
by Parcel Post (postpaid) on 
receipt ft full retail price a 


c i or two-pound box 





















252 Washington St., North 
Boston, Mass. 























The Handy Inexpensive Cleaning 
Device for Every Day Use 
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National Association toward the scientific 
department is indicated by the fact that 
the amount of money devoted to that 
branch is settled by the answer to the ques- 
tion: ‘How much can you use to advan- 
tage?’ In a year or two I expect to see 
the laboratory and educational end of the 
association using fifty thousand dollars a 
year. 

“When we began almost every canner 
thought he knew more than every other 
canner; now we look to the laboratory to 
tell us how little we knew and how much 
we have to learn. We have already learned 
enough, however, through the contact of 
the association and the work of thescientific 
department, to put the whole canning busi- 
ness on a different basis. We should throw 
up our hands and want to quit the business 
if we had to blunder along without the help 
that we get from the association. 

“Any man in the industry can have the 
benefit of any work done by the association. 
He doesn’t have to ask for it; we hunt him 
out and thrust.it on him. There’s nothing 
unselfish about this; we simply can’t afford 
to have a poor, aslovenly or an incompetent 
canner in the business. One canner’s out- 
put of poor goods is a knock for canned 
foods that is felt through the whole industry ; 
and it fouls the reputation of the whole 
trade. This association has spent as high 
as two hundred dollars in investigating a 
single case of alleged poisoning from canned 
goods. We aim to investigate every such 
case that is reported in the press 

“It is true that in most instances we find 
that the canned food has simply served as 
the goat—but that does not matter. The 
association is out to locate every canner 
who is putting unworthy or unwholesome 
food on the market, whether he is a member 
of the association or not. And we shall not 
be content until this line of product is the 
best standardized and the most carefully 
and intelligently manufactured line offered 
to the consumer. This hope could never 


be realized without a vigorous association; 
909 


Foreign-Trade Development 


So far as foreign markets are concerned, 
tradebuilding by association effort un- 
doubtedly finds its highest development in 
the foreign department of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, which main- 
tains a corps of experts for the handling of 
practically every problem that could con- 
front the manufacturer who has decided to 
go out after an export trade. 

“We have,” declares the head of this 
department, “the largest foreign-trade 
development bureau attached to any com- 
mercial body or to any government in the 
world. Besides the large staff of experts 
and specialists at the head office, we have 
eighteen hundred regular correspondents 
scattered throughout the world, who not 
only furnish us trade information but who 
are to be relied on for specific credit informa- 
tion, and even for coéperation in making 
collections.” 

A manufacturer of stationary engines, 
ambitious for foreign trade, shipped an 
engine to a point in Brazil two thousand 
miles up the Amazon. It was unloaded on 
the dock by the transportation company 
and instantly grabbed by the buyer. The 
manufacturer exhausted himself in cor- 
respondence efforts to collect the amount 
due, but could get no satisfaction. Then he 
appealed to the association Its foreign 
department took the matter in hand through 
one of its correspondents, who not only col- 
lected the full amount of the bill but twelve 
per cent interest for the period during which 
it had remained unpaid. 

Another venturesome manufacturer ship- 
ped nearly a thousand dollars’ worth of 
goods to an unknown customer at a remote 
point in West Africa. Apparently he might 
as well have donated the goods to the un- 
known missionaries of the Dark Continent 
or dropped them into the sea. The eye 
of this distressed manufacturer happened, 
however, to fall on a bulletin concerning 
foreign-trade opportunities assumed by the 
association. He at once intimated to the 
head of the foreign department that here 
was a foreign-trade opportunity that was 
decidedly open. Within four weeks from 
the receipt of his letter the association had 
collected his bill and delivered the proceeds 
to him. 

The first difficulty the average American 
manufacturer encounters in his initial con- 
tact with foreign trade is that of language. 
To meet this the National Association of 


with privilege of ex jon. Write for Cata. D : 
Typewriter Emporium, 34-36 W.LakeSt,Chicago,u. | Manufacturers has a bureau of translation. 
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That should be in every home 





They are singing them everywhere. 
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The stars are featuring them 
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Out Of My Dreams The Life 
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Brazilian Beauties (Tango Original) 
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Instrumental Music 10 cents 


Demi-Tasse (Successor to Too Much Mustard) 


Oh, You Turkey (Rag Trot) Maori (Samoan Tango) 
Boston Stop (Hesitation Waltz) Trotters’ Lane (One Step) 
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No Matter How Hard the Wear 


BERRY 


OTHERS 


VARNISHES 
Stand the Test 
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LUXEBERRY WHITE ENAMEL 


BERRY BROTHER’ 
rid-s Largest Varnish Makers 
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Factories :—I t, Mich Established 1858 
| Walkerville, Ont Branches in Principal Cities 
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Swanee Ripples (Rag Beautiful) 


Snyder Co., 112 West 38th Street, New York City 


(Where the song hits originate) 
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Buy performance and forget machinery 


OU don’t have to be 
a mechanical expert to 
safely buy a Nationa/. 


Your watch is valuable be- 
cause it gives correct time 
without your worrying 
about what is inside the case. 


You enjoy a Nationa/ on the 
same principle —it is faith- 
ful and capable always with- 
out your worrying about the 
machinery inside. 
We think you'll agree with us tha 
the best car for you is the one that 
gives maximum service and pleasure 
which gives you such perfect per- 
formance that you can forget it has 
machinery operating inside it. 
The National 


reliability. 


is world famed for 
Fourteen years of suc- 
cessful experience is behind every 
mechanical feature. We take the 
responsibility for its construction 
you enjoy the results. 


Buy a 
Lhe National is so built 
that all its parts operate harmoni- 
ously to produce a unit of service and 
The National 


performance 


Don’t buy mechanical parts. 


Une Car, 


satisfactory results. 


owner buys not 





“Fight” of Four vs. Six is foolish 


Phe number of cylinders is not of most 


importance, ‘The real test is the 
ur and its performance, 

cal feature is good only when all the 
other parts help it to make good. There 
must be harmony of parts. A good Six 
1 go d car and a good Four 18 a good 

ar Mhat’s all there is to it, if the car 

a National 


whole 
A single me 


chan 
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THE ORIGINAL SCHOOL 
and the Greatest 


of vital legal training —train 
that has de esters and won 
aduates are 


24 years 
ing 
practicing in every 
( ollege ( ering eve 


state 


ourses C¢ 

. | slogue and vider 

Sprague Correspondence School of Law 
$56 American Building, Detroit, Mich 
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Patent 
be ons wanted 


What to Tuvent s 
prizes 


We sell demon- 
strated results of our experience and 
back them by our responsibility. 
This is why ‘‘You Don’t Have to 


Raise the Hood.” 
National 40 


This is our staple car—our highest achieve- 
ment. Proved superior in tests, includ- 
ing International 500-mile race. Five 
models, $2750 to $3400, with still further 
improvements and refinements. Motor 
47,4 x 6; electric starter and lights; a 
most luxurious and dey The 


World’s Champion 
National Six 


The new Six is beautiful, graceful in de- 
sign, the most comfortable car you ever 
rode in—roomy, convenient, 
Motor 334 x 5'9; 132 
electric starter and lights; 
center control sq ompl te 


Sull equipment, $2375. 


specifications. 


endable car 


noiseless. 
-inch wheelbase, 
left side drive, 
in every detail, 


er lowring 


~~ 


National Six, 3-passenger coupé 


Write for illustrated catalog. Dept. V. 


National Motor Vehicle Co. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 





Paddle Your Owe Conse. Canoe 
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Kenncher CanseC,, 10R RSq., Waterile 








Sixty-five years experience. Send 
sketch and short description of 
your invention All patents se- 
ic American. 
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PATENTS 


cured by us receive free notice in the Scienti 
Hand book free. Washington Office, Washington, D. C 
MUNN & CO., 365 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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Last year about one thousand manufac- 
turers made use of this bureau and many 
thousands of letters and documents were 
translated from and into thirty different 
languages. 

A confidential bulletin of foreign-trade 
opportunities is sent out twice a month to 
the membership. If the manufacturer who 
has not yet tried his hand at foreign trade 
feels that one of these opportunities belongs 
to him he has only to apply to the foreign 
department of the association to receive 
special advice from experts. This advice 
will not only cover the general conditions 
of the opportunity but will apply to all the 
details of consular invoices, marine insur- 
ance, credits, foreign advertising mediums, 
customs duties, patents and trade-marks. 

he is not discouraged by these 
preliminary consultations from seriously 
attacking an export campaign, the associa- 
tion takes the next step and secures from 
its correspondents in the countries in which 
he wishes to push his goods special reports 
intended to show him the character and 
extent of competition he will encounter, 
the racial obstacles and prejudices with 
which he will have to contend, and any 
changes in the style of goods likely to make 
them more acceptable. 

He is also given information concerning 
the most desirable foreign agents with 
whom possible connections may be made. 
This closer and more personal survey may 
be carried still further. The association 
will send special agents into the territory 
the manufacturer wishes to invade, either 
to perfect arrangements for an export 
campaign or to secure further information 
not otherwise obtainable. 

For all general service—and this includes 
personal consultation with the specialists 
of the foreign department—the manufac- 
turer is at no expense beyond his regular 
membership obligations. Only when the 
service becomes special is he required to 
meet the additional expenses thus incurred. 

Though this department of the 
ciation is distinctly for the purpose of 
encouraging and assisting American manu- 
facturers to reach out for foreign trade, 
undoubtedly renders an equally v: ‘luable 
service in preventing them from making 
costly mistakes and falling victims to un- 
scrupulous foreign traders, who are fertile 
in schemes to separate the pushing manu- 
facturer of the States—unfamiliar with for- 
eign usages and markets—from his goods. 


asso- 


Up-to-Date Pirates 


An incident that gave a 
petus to the expansion of the foreign de 
partment of the association, and taught 
the manufacturers of the United States 
the value of teamwork in connection with 
adventures in the field of export trade, is 
illuminating. A hundred or more American 
manufacturers were approached by a rep 
resentative of the Oceanic Export Com- 
pany—this name will serve as well as the 
one actually used—and told that a very 
large order for a shipload of miscellaneous 
goods had been received from a general 
supply company in Australia. 

Here was a flattering opportunity for the 
manufacturers in the States to open up a new 
and wellnigh unlimited field for their prod- 
ucts. The manufacturers were flattered 
especially when shown what purported to be 
the order from the great Australian house. 
The document had a convincingly British 
appearance and looked like real money, with 
more to follow. Besides, the plan of pay- 
ment proposed appeared so plausible that 
not a manufacturer questioned it. Drafts 
against the Australian company were to be 
placed in the hands of the Export Company 
to be delivered in London, and the proceeds 
were to be transmitted direct by a London 
bank to the manufacturers. 

Machinery, hardware, wines, cigars, 
clothing, guns, agricultural implements, 
and many other kinds of good American 
wares were received at a certain New York 
dock and loaded on the Butterfly —not the 
real name of the vessel—-for the long voy- 
age to Australia. Just before this ship 
sailed, her owners, the two proprietors of 
the Oceanic Export Company, indorsed 
their collection of drafts on the Australian 
supply company and secured sixty thou- 
sand dollars, which was snugly stowed 
away—in gold—in the captain’s cabin. 

Just sixteen days after the Butterfly had 
flown the cheering news was announced 
that the Oceanic Export Company was in 
bankruptcy. One of the manufacturers 
who had been duped happened to relate his 
experience to an officer of the National 


strong im- 


March 14, 1914 


Association of Manufacturers and was told 
that perhaps its foreign department could 
help out in the dilemma. The association 
first appealed to the British consul and the 
cables were set working. The good ship 
Butterfly had completely disappeared! 
Finally she was reported at Puerto Cortéz, 
Honduras. 

“They’ve put into the only country on 
the globe,”” explained the legal adviser of 
the association, “‘from which they cannot 
be extradited; but we'll see the secretary 
of state.” 

The Department of State was given five 
hundred dollars with which to meet cable 
and other expenses, and the British con 
sul was instructed to hold the Butterfly 
and its officers. Meanwhile the owners of 
the Export Company and the Butterfly were 
indicted and the district attorney was 
furnished funds with which to send officers 
to Honduras to bring back the offenders. 

Through the courtesy of the President 
of Honduras the officers were told to take 
the prisonersaway. But the courtesies of the 
occasion demanded a dinner in honor of the 
British consul, and this was given the night 
before the prisoners were to be transported 
One of the owners of the Export Compa! y 
was apparently very ill and the other 
his brother—was permitted to nurse him, 
unde Tr gui ird, on board the Butterfly. 


A Lesson to Smaller Exporters 


When the consular dinner was ended 
was found that one prisoner had escaped. 
The officers brought back the other, to- 
gether with the captain and the mate. 
They received due punishment, and more 
than a year later the man who had escaped 
was c aptured, tried and sentenced. The 
association then raised two thousand dol 
lars among the creditors, brought the 
Butterfly to Mobile and sold her 
ing altogether about twenty per cent of 
the value of the goods obtained from the 
trusting American manufacturers with an 
appetite for export trade. 

This experience, however, not only put 
the more daring export pirates out of busi- 
ness but demonstrated to American man 
ufacturers the value of association work in 
connection with adventures in the field of 
foreign trade. 

Still another invaluable field of 
building is suggested by the systematic 
work of the National Association of Credit 
Men in educating the retailer—especially 
the country merchant—in better business 
methods. This association is industrious) 
coaching the retailer the 
country —in the right t 
and profits; in the charging 
interest on overdue accounts; in a 
simple, consistent and effective 
giving credit; in more careful attention to 
discount terms and opportunities; in 
the advantages of more businesslike relations 
with both his customers and his creditors 

Something of the same work is also dor 
by the Na Association of Wholesale 
Grocers, whose effort is espec ally directed 
to educating the smaller w hi olesaiers and 
jobbers in a more accurate system of cost 
keeping. According to President Oscar B 
McGlasson, of this organization, the only 
competition to be feared as a menace to the 
industry as a whole is that of the jobber 
who does not know his costs and 
business is run ignorantly, instead of intel 
ligently. 

One of the biggest jobs of the up-to-dat: 
business association is that of reducing to 
black and white the vital history of its kind 
of manufacturing—gathering, digesting a: 
recording every kind of information of 
practical value to every man in that line 
ol production, so that it may be instan 
available and unc ndable to all 

Only an association can do this pect 
and invaluable work in a compr \ 
way. The individual manufacturer car nnot 
collect the statistics of his competitor's 
plant, and the outsider is barred for the 
same reason. The association, organized 
for the express om poy of serving the good 
of all, is recogni: zed : he proper agent for 
this work—and the n can do it 
at the minimum of individual 
manufacturer. 

A live aggressively operated 
on modern lines, is a perpetual trade 
gress that is attending systematically to the 
things which are everybody's business 
and consequently nobody’s business when 
not taken in hand as a teamwork 
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meaning safety. 


Squeegee Treads grip 
and hold the 
pavement 


The Squeegee Tread is not 
used as an ornament. They are 
almost human in action—they scrape 
off the slime, dry the road surface and 
then dig in and HOLD—no chance to 
start a skid. 


The extra tough, thick bars on 
Squeegee Tread will not grind off, chip 
or break, because they're made of Vital- 
ized Rubber—they stay firm, full-shaped 
—ready for duty for a long time to come. 


Squeegee Treads wear longer be- 
cause of the extra thickness of Vitalized 
Rubber at the point of contact— 
making them the most economica/ all- 
the-year-around tire you can buy. 
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When the rail is wet or covered with 
oil, ice or sleet, a little sand on the track gives 
the car wheel the necessary traction. 

That’s how Diamond Squeegee Treads work— 
they provide the traction that prevents the skid— 


Diamond Vitalized 
Rubber Tires have 


made good 


The Vitalized Rubber 


that is used in all types of Diamond 
Tires is toughened by a process 
that makes it a better rubber for 
the purpose than nature intended 


When you buy rubber 
shod mileage for your car, why not 
eet Diamond Vitalized Rubber 
Tires—the tire that has made good 
for thousands of other motorists 
—the tire that will give you the 
mileage you pay for and have 
a right to expect? Money can 
not buy a better tire—so why 
use any other? 


YOUR DEALER CAN SUPPLY YOU 


GR for Diamond Tes 


BEST FOR AUTOMOBILES, BICYCLES 
AND MOTORCYCLES. 
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Just as effective as putting 
sand on the track 
Vitalized Rubber 
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You fire up 
a jimmy pipe 


that’s filled jamful of Prince Albert and 
you'll get what you're looking for in 
pipe smoke joy. 


No use arguing or losing sleep about 
the question. There’s one answer— 
Prince Albert! You, nor any other man, 
ever smoked tobacco with such class 
for bully deliciousness—flavor, fra- 
grance, aroma! 


P. A.’s what men calla man’s smoke. It’s real 
and true and red blooded. Men like it because 
it makes good, today, tomorrow—all the time! 
It’s always fresh; it always tastes good—and 
every puff just does tickle your palate so! 


Never was such pipe smoke tobacco as P. A., 
because it’s made by a patented process that 
cuts out the sting and throat-parch and just 
leaves the stuff that makes every man who 

smokes P. A. jimmy pipe joy’us for life! 

You get this hot :—Polish up your smoking irons. 
‘em tuned for action. You buy some P. A. 
in the tidy red tin and go to it, because it’s your 
right to be jimmy pipe joy’us! Since P. A. hit the 
turf, three men smoke pipes where one smoked a 


Get 


pipe before. And that average is growing right smart like 


You buy Prince Albert everywhere tobacco is sold. 
That’s for your convenience, so you don’t have to 
change your brand every time you want to smoke some 
pipe on the road! You stick to P. A. because P. A 
will stick to you. Buy Prince Albert in the toppy red 
bags, 5c; tidy red tins, 10c; in handsome pound and 
half-pound humidors. And take a tip. Before you do 
the next thing you get acquainted with 


the national joy smoke 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Florence Told All 
the Neighbors 


“The Turning Point in Oil Stove History” 


FLORENCE 
Oil Cook Stoves 


“Look for the Lever” 


<==" » May We Send You 
Both of These ? 
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CENTRAL OIL AND GAS STOVE CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


Address Dept. 14 Gardner, Mass. 





























As your eyes are only as good as 
your glasses, if you have to wear 


Vv 

Vv 

Vv 
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i glasses, you should have prop- 
Y erly adjusted Shur-ons. You need 
{j Shur-ons ‘f you need glasses. 

. TEST YOUR OWN EYES 
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E. Kirstein Sons Co. BRIDGE \\ 

Rochester N.Y. OR THIS MARK 

IN FINGERGRIPS 
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bring you wealth 

Neede I iti s and “How to Get Your 

Patent and Your Mor RAND nu & Dept. 13 
Patent Attorn Washington, 1). ¢ 


CAME TO TOWN 
Continued from Page 19 


“When does you aim fer me to start up?” 

“You kin start up right away 

Virgil stiffened and struck hard while 
Criddle’s mood was soft. First, he cau 
tiously turned his head 

“Perkins oughter be a witness to dis.” 

“Git him— he jes’ stepped in nex’ do’.”’ 

Virgil darted out. Pussy-Foot and the 
real-estate agent were still there, but no 
Perkins. He hurried back. 

“Perkins done gone some'res.”” Criddle 
attempted to get up; Virgil shoved him 
back in his chair. “Set still, Criddle! I 
wants to git dis fixed widout no mo’ foolish 
ness. Nobody can’t sell dat reegalia ‘cept 
he 


“Sholy! 


Sholy! Warn’t Perkins over to 
Saul Jordan's?” 

“ [got to charge 'em fo’ six bits pereach?”’ 

Lawd! Perkins done gone to send dat 

deespatch to Savanny 

Criddle struggled to rise. Virgil held him 
wedged fast in the chair 

“Dat leaves me fo’ an’ a quarter profit 
per each tity 

“Run and ketch him, Virgil. Don't let 
Perkins send dat deespatch!” 

‘I kin hold my meetin’s in de club an’ 


not pay no rent? Criddle gained his feet 


and by sheer weight was forcing the lighter 


egro toward the door. Virgil contested 
every inch, nailing him down, one by one 
to each of the joyful specifications | got 
to be Chief Mentor an’ wear a red collar; 
The resistless bulk of Criddle thrust 


Virgil through the doorway 
“Run, Virgil! Run!” 
Virgil Custard scurried up the street just 

so long as he felt that Criddle was watching; 

then slacked up to think. 
*“Reckon I better run, sho 


chases Pussy-Foot out o' tow: 


iff! Ef dey 
} befo’ I gits 
started Criddle sholy will cut me off at de 
knees = 

Criddle was peering anxiously from the 
doorway of the Coffin Club when Virgil 
dashed up and announced: 

“Perkins done deespatched to Savanny 
spite o’ all I could do.” 

“Whar he?” Criddle demanded 

“He ain’t comin’ here no mo’ today.” 

“Dar now!” jostled out of Criddle as he 
dropped into his chair—and that was all 
Virgil kept shaking him by the shoulder, 
but could not get another word. The huge 
black man sat immovable. 

“ Criddle, ef you ain’t gwine to do nothin’ 
I got to look out fer myself.” Swooping 
in next door Virgil jerked Pussy-Foot aside 
and whispered: “* Dey done deespatched fer 
de chief o’ police at Savanny.”’ 

““Semebody sho’ is makin’ hisse’f a 
mighty lot o’ trouble,”’ Pussy-Foot remarked 
quietly, and continued the even tenor of his 
negotiations W ith the real-estate agent; but 
he watched out of the tail of his eye until 
Virgil left. 

Virgil’s reéntrance into the Coffin Club 
and Pussy-Foot’s exit from the adjoining 
house were practically simultaneous. Ten 
minutes later Virgil’s entrance, by the door, 
into Pussy-Foot’s sleeping room was less 
than three minutes subsequent to Pussy- 
Foot’s exit therefrom— by a window. This 
exit, though swift, was effectual and left 
nothing behind. The white umbrella had 
vanished from the corner; the slick yellow 
valise had disappeared from the table; 
bureau drawers stood open and empty 
everything was empty. 

“*Pussy-Foot sho lit out in a hurry.” 
The calamity jarred Virgil; Pussy-Foot had 
evaporated with the club that he meant to 
hold over the head of Reverend Baltimore 
Criddle. ‘‘Dar now! Criddle sho is gwine 
to make me sweat fer sassin’ him.” 

Virgil did not like to sweat; so he caught 
the first street car to the A. & V. Station, 
where Pussy-Foot was huddled in a corner 
of the waiting room, one full hour ahead of 
any departing train. 

“What's de matter, doctor?” 

“IT got bizness in Jackson; be back to- 
morrer,”” said the doctor, with a pitiable 
appeal for credulity in his scary eyes. 

“Come clear, doctor—you’s runnin’ 
away from Criddle!” 

Pussy-Foot curled up like a shrimp 

***T ain't fair fer niggers to be callin’ down 
white folks on top o’ me. I ‘lowed to pass 
it up an’ skip out.” 
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N higher railroad cir- 
cles there is a very natu- 
ral ambition to carry a 
watch that is not merely 
Railroad Standard, but a 
standard for railroad watches. 
It is w known that Railroad 
Officials and the higher 


l'rainmen show a marked prefer- 


ence for the Howarp Watch 


grades of 


> ‘ } 

But he re are aisoamo gy the rank 

i } 
and hie a surprising umber who 

] 

have the wholesome ambition to 
own a Howarp, and who make 
a point to get one, even at the 


cost of some selft-sacrince 


Howard Watch | 


In Am Kad, AS now he t 
the {vp cal ra md presid 
poration executive, head of a 
dustry ora bus ness house, s tne 


man who has made his w ul 
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Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD Watch. Find the HOWARD 


jeweler in your town and talk to him, 


Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, “ The Log of the HOWARD Watch.” | | 


He is a good man to know 


siving the record of his own HOWARD in the U.S. Navy. You'll enjoy it. Drop | 
us a post card, Dept. N, and we'll send you a copy. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 
BOSTON, MASS | 
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ISHING PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, 0 


Lumsden Bidg., Toronto 


—H 
OLD COINS Over $100,000.00 amounted cur coin bosiness for 1913 


The Numismatic Bank, Dept. E, Fort W Texas 
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“Don’t do nothin’ like dat—stay here an’ | The J. R. Torrey Razor Company 
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Stop the Automobile Hold-Up Man 


Si ppose 


your car is held up by thugs to- 
light in s¢ lonesome country spot, 
10w would fare? 

ry a Colt. 
in the 
Have it ready for in 
Doesn't matter how hard 
car hits the pike, the Colt can’t go 
ff accidentally, because, when you load 


the Grip Safety (see circle) 


me 
you 
Slip it be 
the tool box, or 
por ket 
action, 


weer cushicns, 


nh your 


our 


k it 


automatically locks it 


At 


P ‘ war 
ana cove 


“Hands Up!" you just grab your Colt 
your man in the twinkling of 


Don't be stalled off a Colt if you want the best 
pistol—it costs you no more. Write for catalog 85. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 





The Standard ba Mg years 


United States ¢ oy | 
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**The Colt fives the first shot first’’ 
**You can’t forget to make a Colt safe’’ 


an eye—you can beat the hold-up man— 
you can “fire the first shot first,” because 
you don’t have to fiddle with or think 
about “safety” When you pull 
the trigger you automatically (without 
thought) ptess in the Grip Safety and 
the Colt shoots. 


devices. 


For car and home protection the Colt is 
ideal, because it’s the quickest to get into 
action and itis positively—automatically— 
safe. Ever pulled up on the road to have 
target practice? It’s great sport—keeps 
a crowd happy. 





ee Colt" when you want a revolver 
or pistol That name stands for ster- 
ing quality in small firearms 
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E had learned to make mattresses 
of corn husks before he learned 
grow 
Virginian with the huge farm in the 


GREAT DISMAL SWAMP 


And when he went from factory to 


have transformed an immense area 
into a wonderful industrial plant, 


of corn to the acre and potatoes to 
fill a whole fleet of barges, loaded 
on tidewater canals that George 
Washington engineered. 

Don’t miss this story 

in next week’s issue of 


corn—had this young 





carried with him ideas that 


out fifty and sixty bushels 
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| corner he stopped in a deluge 
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EVENING POST 


“Bluff which? 
clothes an’ studied 
end of a shotgun?” 

Virgil was burning daylight trying to 
argue with a man whose legs were twitching 
like a stampeded rabbit's. 

**T got to do sumpin!” he said. 

Pussy-Foot clung to him at the door. 

“Fer Gawd’s sake, gimme a dog’s chance 
Spread de news I’m gone to 


Is you ever wo’ striped 
"bout bluffin’ de bizness 


At the 
of sunshine 


Virgil tore loose and escaped. 


and bewilderment. 
“Dat’s what comes o’ tryin’ to play bofe 
ends against de middle! Done lest out 
I oughter got dem niggers to- 
Dat’s it! Dat’s it! Git ’em 
togedder ———”’ Virgil never had time to 
fool with street cars; his legs outran them. 
Perkins had persistently avoided the 


| Coffin Club, waiting an answer to his tele- 


gram. This bit of thoughtfulness left Crid- 


| dle alone to fill the solitude with prudent 


activities; but he did not fill the money 
he emptied that into his shiny 
black satchel. 

“‘Forty-seben dollars—’tain’t no more’n 
Ef I could tarry ontil 
day after tomorrer, when de dues comes 
rolling in, I’d have plenty money.” Criddle 
hated to run before those dues came rolling 
in, but he would be prepared. 

This was the dilemma into which Virgil 
Custard dropped like a loose-jointed rag- 
baby hurled from a catapult. Breathlessly 
he blurted out: 

“Criddle, you better hotfoot to de A. & 
V. an’ square yo’se’f wid Doctor Mathias 
he’s catchin’ dat fust train fer Pensacola.” 

“Huh! Nary one o’ you niggers can’t 
study nothin’ ‘cept Pensacola!” Criddle 
closed his satchel with a vicious snap. “Let 
him go! I’m done pulled out from here 
more’n a thousand miles away already. 
Lissen to me, Virgil: Keep dis from Perkins 
ontil I’m gone; den you kin be Gran’ Or- 
ganizer yo’ ownse’f. Dese niggers won't 
foller Perkins.” 

Criddle mentioned the devil, looked up 
and saw the devil’s shadow. A swift kick 
hid his satchel beneath the sable draperies 
that hung from the coffin. Perkins was 
coming through the front doorway down- 
cast and disappointed, crumpling a yellow 
envelope in his hand. 

“Criddle, we’re up against it!” 

“Lemme Criddle snatched 
telegre am and read: 

‘Doctor Mathias not wanted here. 
be a mistake.’ 

Criddle had not smiled for more than 
a week; now he turned loose the accumu- 
lations, left Perkins staring, and dragged 
Virgil into the street. “‘Git me a hack, 
Virgil—an’ git it quick.” 

“Whar you gwine?”’ Virgil hung back. 

“To the A. & V.— ketch Pussy-Foot. Per- 
kins ain’t got no sense. O’ cose de poleeces 
at Savanny don’t know ‘bout Doctor 
Mathias. Pussy-Foot warn’t gwine by no 
sech name.” 


the 


eT 
see. 


Must 


A rollicking, yawning, wide-open hack 
swung out of Belmont Street and started 
north, traversing the entire business length 
of Washington Street. Every human being 
who had a glimpse of nigger sense saw 
that something momentous had occurred. 
Reverend Baltimore Criddle and Doctor 
Mathias disposed themselves in exceeding 
comfort on the rear seat; they conferred 
bowing right and left. 

With the highest fraternal honors, Bro- 
ther Criddle assisted Brother Mathias to 
alight and enter the Coffin Club, while 
the gaping world looked on; but the world 
refused to gape outside. Black and tan, 
brown and yellow, the itchingly curious 
world came crowding in. The world found 
Criddle and Pussy-Foot and Virgil Custard 
holding sweet counsel together at almost 
the exact spot where that hammer had 
banged against the thin partition. Criddle’s 
fat, constructive finger described in lofty 
curves the improvements his unctuous voice 
proclaimed: 

“We'll cut a big do’ through here an’ 
throw dese two places togeder. In yonder 
is de Undergroun’ Railroad an’ de Mysteri- 
ous Twelve, while de Coffin Club remains 
a-doin’ bizness at de ole stan’. Brudder 
Mathias, he’s de Supreme Warden o’ de Life 
Department— pays ’em while dey lives.” 
ThenCriddle grinned at Virgil. “‘An’ Parson 
Custard, dis worthy young gent’mun on 
my right, he becomes from dis day Chief 
Mentor o’ de High Court o’ C’rinthians 
fer which he’s gwine to git plenty o’ 
members right off.” 
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I have scowl the truth of the above to 
thousands. Let me send you a WITTE Engine 
Kerosene, Gasoline or Gas—of any size from 
2 H. P. to 40 H. P. on 60 days’ free trial and 
prove it to you, 
years | have done nothing but make 
almost ever since there have 
en any gasoline engines. 1 am still at it, per 
illy directing the building of every engine I 
My factory is the only one in the busine 
inder the management of the same man 
started it with his own first engine 
The WITTE set the standard of lit 
the first—an engine easy to understand 
ny ma start easily and run 
1 expert. Today my engines are bette: 
id the price is lower. 


Look at These Prices! 


2H-P$ 39.45 4H-P$ 75.50 
6 H-P $ 99.35 8 H-P $139.65 
11 H-P $208.90 20 H-P $389.50 


A ene (Gras ; (;ax 


For 27 
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well 


than 


n can 


Stationary, Portable and Saw Rig Styles 
Oth ~ 
Sold Only Direct from Factory to Bee 


1) H-P, proportionate \ 
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New Book F ree 


manutactur 


60 Days’ 
Free Trial 


" 
Selling Plan 

More Liberal 
Than Ever 


est br 


ED. H. WITTE, 
Witte Iron 
Works Co., 


2346 Oskland Ave, 
Kansas City, Mo 








Let Us Send 
You This 


EUREKA 


Electric Cleaner 
For Ten Days 


» FREE TRIAL 


P nga 


CORREA VACUUM CLEANER CO,, 1232 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Branch, Onwar — Co., Berlin, Ont 
Want Deale 


Wide oe AGENTS! 


Make SS Be Your 


Money ome Boss 
vou nocd no Ning = + Our line sells iteelf 
lly guarar 





Golden Rule Anives are hand 
forged, made et genuine English rasor steel 
: | 


- nd 


catalog and terms—exclusive ter . 
GOLDEN RULE CUTLERY CO., 552 W. Lake St., Dept. 133, Chicage 
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duces and sells considerably over $10,000,000 worth « 


N one industry alone New York supplies half 
the total output of the United States. As a 
financial center New York is more than six 
times greater than any other city in the country. 














['wenty-six per cent of the bank power of the United States 
s centered in New York—and 10 per cent of the banking power 
of the world 

These are stupendous facts and figures. They emphasize 
the vast and far-reaching importance of New York as a focusit 

t for business —as a base from which YOU should operate 
if you want to crease or devel p import or export trade, or 
if you want more business in the Kast, with lower selling 
expense, reduced transportat 1 costs and quik ker del veries 

You should have storage, assembling, shipping or manufactur- 


ing quarters in New York 


BECAUSE you would then command the most efficient and complete 
manufacturing and shipping facilities in the United States. 


BECAUSE 27 per cent of the buying population of the United States 
would be located within 100 miles of your door—a market 
of tremendous possibilities. 


BECAUSE New York is the gateway through which one-half of the 


import and export business of the United States passes. 


BECAUSE in New York you would have a labor supply not to be 


found in any other American city. 


The untold economic and _ business building advantages 
, 1 , ' 
back of all this have been developed to a point of highest 


possible efficiency in 


BUSH TERMINAL 


the greatest industrial community in the world, located on New 
York Harbor, but a short ride from the city’s center. 

Bush Terminal is already the New York home of over 200 live, 
wide-awake concerns—many of them in the ten-million-dollar 
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To the Man Who Wants to Get 
MORE BUSINESS in the East 


\ recent report of the Census Bureau at Washington classes New York a 
n New York 


— City there are 28 different lines .of business, each one of which pro- 
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This service is open to any c 


little. It costs nothing and entails 


A Valuable Book “How to Reduce Overhead Expense” 








will be sent free to any business man who requests a copy on his firm letterhead. 


Write today and get this interesting work on up-to-date industrial practice. 
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CAR WITH A CONSCIENCE’ 


The modern Oakland is the mature issue of a 
healthy growth. It is powerful — beautiful — 
complete—a concrete refiection of cosmopolitan 
good taste. 


In a word—it is the mechanical expression of 
men who know not only what constitutes the 
efficient motor car of today, but who see the 
trend of things so clearly that they are able to 
consider in retrospect what other makers regard 
as prospective. This explains Oakland leader- 
ship. 


Consider the two cars shown here. Both compel you to 

alter your standards of price value. The Four sells for 

$1200, the Light Six for $1785,—both pacemakers for 

1914. 
Model 36—Four Cylinder 


Five Passengers—$1200 Look at the artistic care with which the lines of the pure 
8 stream line body have been fashioned, with what pleasing 
curves the harsh corners have been displaced. 


The strong, powerful motors, the big friction-eliminating 
bearings, the left-side drive, center control, the famous 
Delco starting, lighting and ignition system, German 
Silver V-shaped radiator, extra-deep upholstery, side 
doors, concealed hinges, large luggage compartments, 
extra pockets; all these refinements and important 
features indicate the complete, up-to-date character of 
the Oakland product. 


Oakland Book B explains in detail. Ask for a copy and the name 
of the nearest dealer. A wide range of designs and horsepower 
ratings in Sixes and Fours. 


Prices $1150 to $2600, f. o. b. factory. All cars fully equipped. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


OF MICHIGAN 
PONTIAC MICHIGAN 

















exclusive 
feature of Han- 
sen’s Double - Up 
Pocket Auto Gaunt- 
let adds the finishing 

touch of « ompactconven- 
ience to the other Hansen 

Values in 
and 


values. comfort, 


\ style, fit 
3 


economy are 


combined to pertection in 


HANSEN’S 


Gloves 


This style Auto 
into the pocket ; 
Cuffs leather 


Gauntlet shps easily 
never in the w ay, off 
lined and stiff- 


or on. 
ened with pane ls No. 835 price 
* $4.00 {Another grade, No. 891, 


price $2.50.) 
It is an excellent « xample of the Spe 
cialized construction carned through 
the whole Hansen line of 500 styles 
and making each style distinctive, 
whether for driv ing, motonng, cy< ling, 
sport or work. 
For railroad men, 
general wear, et for a 
sen s are best 


farmers, mechanics, 
ny work Han 
Finest leathers; will not 


shrink or shrivel; cleanable, soft, strong 
If your dealer cannot supply you, let us 
know. Write for Free "Box k today 


O. C. Hansen Mig. Co. 


100 Detroit St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


$100 Bonds 


You can buy through us as 
little $100 bond. 


JohnMuir& QO 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


of Stock 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 


74 BROADWAY, N. \ MAIN OFFICI 
42d gacre Building 
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The Edwards Mig. Co., 341-391 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
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THE SATURDAY 


THE AMATEUR 
LAMBS 
Continued from Page 16 
“But suppose,’ said the Principal Per- 
son, drawing near and lowering his voice 


“suppose somethi: 
would 


g should come out that 

have a vital effect on Shoehorn, 
some government decision, or something 
like that—then have 
rise?”’ 

** Possibly,” the broker replied; “but I 
don’t see what else car 
that the Government is going to sett le its 
suits against Shoe »horn 

“W-h-a-t! = aesnedl the Petnela ips 
‘Has that come out?” 

The Principal Person felt himself getting 
cold and then warm. His fingers twitched 
His heart beat wildly. He sensed a sinking 
sensation in his stomach. 

“Well,” the broker replied, “ 
about a week or ten days ago 
the wise ones over in New York 
That’s what Shoehorn has had it 
It’s all over. The wise have 
theirs, as | look at es t 
‘Of course,”’ the broke r comforted, after 
manner of his kind, “I'm not saying 
that when the official announcement is 
made it won't go up a point or two, 
vided the market is in a receptive state; but 
it isn’t any better for investment purposes 
than a lot of other seven per cent 
selling at al level, and not as 
good as some. Unless the market is buoy 
ant when the announcement comes out | 
have an idea that Shoehorn will stick round 
about where it is now.” 

And he walked away, leaving the Pri 
pal Person standing sick and weak on the 
curb. The nonchalant manner in whicl 
the broker had referred to having this ex 
clusive and important inside information 
for a week or ten days before the 8) 


wouldn't it a good 


come out besides 
amicabd 


il Person. 


I knew it 
and so did 

and Bostor 

S Tise or 


ones made 


the 


pro 


stock 


yout the same 


ndicate 


got it—the syndicate that was supposed to 
be on the inside—made the Principal Per 
son ill. Also, it made him sicker to think 


he had bought two hundred shares of Shoe 


horn at 110, when the chances were it would 
not go any higher and might go much 
lower— provided it was as the broker had 


said and the 
taken 


insiders had pushed it up and 
their profits. 


Easy Come, Easy Go 


He went into the office where he had 
bought his stock. The clerk behind the 
counter grinned cheerfully at him. He 


boardroom 
National 
109 


nodded and moved on to the 
There was no quotation of 
Shoehorn on the board. It 
where it had closed the night before 
“Nothing doing yet,”’ said the Prin 
Person to himself; and he went out and 
walked about for an hour 
Then he came back. Still there ha 


stood at 


1 beet! 

no sale of National Shoehor 

The Principal Person sat down in a 
chair in the boardroom to think the thing 
out. He went over the talk of the broker 
carefully. This sudden cessation of the 
activity in the stock made it seem reasor 
able that the insiders had taken all their 
profits and that any further moveme 
woud be downward An the syndicat 
had two hundred shares at tio! If Shoe 
horn went down to 109 the would lose 
two hur dred dollars addition to con 
missions d interest 

Obviousls the thing to do was to sell out 


at 1093,, 
hundred 
stock had sagged down to 
such a matter, and buy it 


take 


shares, 


the los ul a quarter or two 
and then wait 
106 or 105, or 


til the 


again tor the rise 


that was sure to come when the off 
announcement was made 

The loss of a quarter of a point on two 
hundred shares was not so much. It wou 
prevent bigger and further los ; and then 
another rise was sure to come \ mere 
matter of fifty dollars, and the commissions 


and 


a small interest charge 


He hung on That night the Mere Mem 
ber came round, but the Princij Person 
told him not to fuss him, as he had other 
things to worry about at the speculati 
was doing finely. The next day was a hol i 
day. There was no market. On the next 
day the Principal Person was early at the 
boardroom. There was no action in hi 


stock. There it stuck, at 109 

He spent feverish half hours in the 
room and feverish half hours outside. Fi 
nally, soon after two o'clock, when there 
had not been a quotation, he decided to get 
out. He figured he could sell for 109 at 


board 
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Dioxogen does not con- 


tain acetanilid and doesn’t 
change ae taste queer, 
turn rank and spoil, as do 
acetanilid- preserved perox- 


there is nothing in 
Dioxogen to interfere with 
its effectiveness. 


ide + 


A distinguished physician 
once said: ‘*‘What medical 
men most desire in the rem 
edies they use is effectiveness 
and reliability; in a word, 
conhidence.”’ 

The name DIOXOGEN 
spells confidence in Peroxide 
of Hydrogen; the uncer- 











“Yes, madam, you are right. 
does not bear the word acetanilid. The law re- 
quires that acetanilid be on the label if there is 
any acetanilid in the bottle.” 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL 















The Dioxogen label 


tainty (a marked character- 
istic of ordinary peroxide) 
has been eliminated, 


Noo! ie Wants uncertainty 
when a throat is gargled, a 
wound treated ora bad burn 
if you have 
of Dioxogen handy, 
and fearare replaced by con 
fidence —contidence in the 
quality of the product and 
in the work that it will d 


dressed: a bottle 


doubt 





If you are a user of perox 
ide and Poa not know about 
DIOXOGEN, try it next 
time; ask for it, with confi- 
dence, by name. 


CO., 98 Front St., New York 
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we bought it. 


We 


painter 


What a Difference! 


Yes, and would you have believed it possible ? 
That snapshot shows just how forlorn it looked when 


added the porch and painted the house. I 
selected the tints I wanted and our painter matched 
them exactly by adding tinting colors to his mixture of 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy linseed oil. 

You’d be just as surprised at how little it cost to 
make such a wonderful change. 
says this paint will not crack and scale, and that 
we won't have to scrape the house next time. 


Write for Paint Adviser No. 63—a selection of helps sent Free 


‘2 
NATIONAL L PD COMPANY 


And it will last. Our 


Cleveland 
I 


Pittsburgh 











women earned the money 
with which they paid for 
their summer vacations by 
looking after the subscrip- 
tion work of The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Coun- 
try Gentleman in their own 
Most of 
them will do the same thing 
again this year. 


neighborhoods. 


The work is enjoyable 
because it is carried on out 
of doors and brings one in 
contact with the best people 





Your Vacation Money 


AST SPRING several hun- 


dred young men and 


Agency Division, Box 242 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


in the community. A few 
hours’ time each week de- 
voted to an aggressive, en- 
thusiastic effort now and your 
summer vacation later will 
be realized. 

We allow a definite com- 
mission and salary, renewals 
counting equally with new 
subscriptions. These com- 
ing months are the pleas- 
antest in the year for active 
work. We can appoint you 
as our local representative if 
you will write at once. Let 
us tell you what others have 
done. 








| Shoehorn at 1077 
| mitter. 


| Shoehorn at 107! 
| horn at 107! 


| chair for half an hour. 
| on his hat and overcoat, and walked down 
| to the office of the broker. 
| the door he tried to pull a smile. 


| ghastly effort. The clerk grinned at him | 
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the very lowest, inasmuch as the latest 
quotation was 10934. 

He must get out. That was certain. All 
his money and all the money of the Mere 
Member was tied up there, and they must 
not lose it. He feverishly wrote an order to 
sell two hundred shares of National Shoe- 


| horn at the market, and told the clerk he 


would be in his office. The clerk smiled 
pleasantly and took the order to the opera- 
tor for transmission to New York. Before 
the Principal Person had his overcoat off in 


| his office his telephone rang. 


“Hello!” he said. 

“Hello! This is the broker’s office talk- 
ing. Sold to your account one hundred 
» and one hundred Shoe- 
horn at 107 

“W-h-a-t!” he shouted into the trans- 
**A hundred and seven! You mean 
a hundred and nine, don’t you?” 

“Sold to your account one hundred 
» and one hundred Shoe- 
* the man at the other end 
of the wire repeated coldly—and hung up. 

The Principal Person sat inert in his 
Then he got up, put 


As he neared 
It was a 


cheerfully. 

“Kinder got to you!” he chuckled. 

“Yes,”’ said the Principal Person, mak- 
ing a valiant effort to appear as though the 
loss of six hundred dollars was an every-day 
occurrence with him. “‘Yes. How do you 
account for it? That last quotation was 
three-quarters over 109, and you sold me 
out at alittle more than 107. I don’t under- 
stand i it. I ‘figured on getting 109 '> atleast.” 

“Well,” replied the cheerful clerk, “that 
Shoehorn is a very radical stock. Here's 
your statement.” 

He handed the Principal Person a sheet 
of paper, on which were some rows of type- 
written figures. The Principal Person 
stuffed it into his pocket and went back to 
his office. Once there, he locked the door 
and examined the statement minutely. 


Breaking the Sad News 


The details were as enervating as they 
were definite. It was recorded on the sheet 
that he and the Mere Member had bought 
two hundred shares of National Shoehorn 
at 110, which, with commissions, amounted 
to $22,025; and that there were interest 
charges for three days of $9.34. It also 
showed that the syndicate had sold one 
hundred shares of National Shoehorn for 
10714, which amounted to $10,735.50, and 
had sold one hundred shares for 107!<, for 
which there was a credit of $10,698. The 
margin of two thousand dollars was cred- 
ited and there were some interest statistics 
he did not understand. 

One thing was plain enough—it stood 
out as if it were typewritten in letters of 
fire: Instead of two thousand dollars to the 
credit of the syndicate, there was a balance 
due of but $1399.16. 

That night the Mere Member came joy- 
ously in. 

“Well, old sport,” 
much richer are we tonight? 
did we grab off today?” 

The Principal Person looked at him sadly. 

“Sit down, my boy,” he said gently; “‘sit 
down and prepare yourself for a shock.” 

“What's the matter?” asked the Mere 
Member. “Have we lost?” 

“Lost!” repeated the Principal Person 
bitterly. ‘‘That is a conservative way of 
putting it. We have been soaked for six 
hundred dollars.” 

“But how You're joking! You said 
we couldn’t lose!’ choked the Mere Member. 

“I know I did,” replied the Principal 
Person; “but I was mistaken.” 

They sat and stared at the floor for half 
an hour. Then the Principal Person got 
up, lighted a cigarette, and looked at the 
miserable Mere Member. 

“We got in too late,” he said. “It was 
old stuff. Everybody had the news before 
we did. I thought it was new. It would 
have been good if we had got it in time.” 

The Principal Person stopped and looked 
at the Mere Member, who was shrunken 
and shriveled in his chair. He shook the 
Mere Member by the shoulder. 

“Boy,” he said, “how long had you 
known about this settlement between the 
Government and National Shoehorn before 
you told me about it?” 

“Oh,” replied the Mere Member, 
ten days or two weeks, I guess. Why? 
that make any difference?” 


he shouted, “how 
How much 


“about 
Did 
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The new Federal Double-Cable- 
Base tire is resulting in a greater 
saving to motorists than any 
other single improvement in tire 
construction since pneumatic tires 
were invented. 


Rim-cutting has destroyed thou- 
sands of tires. Blowouts in the 
side-walls due to weakened fabric 
—but commonly called rim-cuts— 
have destroyed twice as many. 
Tube-pinching has been the one 
great enemy of the inner tube. 
With ordinary tires there is the 
constant danger of a tire slipping 
off its rim. 


The Double-Cable-Base construc- 
tion at one stroke does away with 
all four of these forms of tire 
troubles. 


Look at the Illustration. See those Strong, Double Steel Cables 
Imbedded in the Base Close Down to the Rim 


NE cable holds down the heel of the base. The other holds 

the toe. Even the slightest slipping is impossible. The 

tire can’t rim-cut— it can’t come off. The tube can’t get under 
the toe of the base and be pinched. 

The bead-filler is made of twisted cotton and soft rubber— 
not hard inflexible rubber like the filler found in ordinary tires 
and it is built low, well down below the point where the 
flexing motion in the tire takes place. 

It is that hard rubber edge of the bead-filler found in 
ordinary tires—extending up into the side-wall, into the zone 
of motion—that causes most of the trouble. The fabric is bent 
sharply over this point time after time. No wonder it breaks 
and a blowout occurs. The sharp, hard point is responsible. 


' e mad 


In the Double-Cable-Base tire the fabric is free to bend 
easily —naturally—no more reason for its breaking than if you 
bent it around your finger. 

These two big improvements in the Double - Cable - Bas 
tire alone mean hundreds of miles of extra service fi 
Federal user. 

But that is not all. A tire is like a chain—only as strong 
as its weakest link. Of what use is great strength in the base 
and side-walls, if the tread or the carcass or the tube is weak ? 
We don’t ask you to buy Federal Tires only because of the 
Double - Cable - Base feature, vitally important though it is. 
You will find you save money by using Federal Tires because 
they are strongest at every point. 
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FEDERAL RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Branches, Service Stations and Distributors in all Principal Cities. 
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what the baseball writer says, but that 
makes no difference to the letter writers; and 
he seems to derive much pleasure in printing 
the letters—at least all that are printable. 

Many baseball managers say they do not 
read the newspapers during the season and 
advise their ballplayers not to read them 
especially if the players are having a run of 
hard luck on the field. I have yet to see a 
manager miss anything in the way of criti- 
cism of himself, however; so I guess they 
read the papers all right. There are even 
some baseball managers who seem rather 
to resent the presence of baseball writers 
round their clubs and regard them in the 
light of hangers-on; but the majority of 
both managers and secretaries, and even 
the magnates, are not only glad to have the 
writers but treat them with great consid- 
eration. 

As for the ballplayers, they generally 
take the writer in as a sort of member of 
the family—especially when the club is on 
tour. Most ballplayers do not resent criti- 
cism if they feel it is justified, and most 
of them can enjoy a laugh at their own 
expense, even when it appears in print. 

That is especially true of a club that is 
out in front or pretty well up in the race. 
The boys are feeling good and do not care 
much what is said about them. When the 
going is a little rough there is more apt to be 
a general feeling of peevishness. 

Naturally it is a lot nicer to travel with a 
winner than a loser, not only for the reason 
I have mentioned but also because you do 
not have to be constantly offering excuses 
ior a winner. 

A baseball writer comes to know all the 
family secrets of a club, including skeletons. 
He comes to know all the little hopes and 
fears of every man in the club. He knows 
the leftfielder is supporting a widowed 
mother; that the second baseman is drink- 
ing a bit too much on the sly for his own 
good: and that the first string catcher is 
the stingiest man in seven states. It is apt 
to prove slightly embarrassing at times 
this intimacy; for there may come a day 
when a ballplayer may make a bad break 
and lose an important game, and the writer 
naturally does not feel much like roasting 
the player as the fans perhaps feel the 
player deserves to be roasted. 

It is pretty hard to pan a fellow you have 
lived with for months and who regards you 
as a friend. Besides, the writer knows the 
player feels worse about his break than any 
one else could possibly feel. If a dramatic 
critic had to travel with a theatrical com- 
yvany for several months before they pro- 
duced their play, his criticism would 


? 
probably be tempered with a lot of mercy. 





The Monotony of the Road 


I have been round with a ball club so 
much that I fear 1 am developing many of 
the characteristics of the ballplayer. For 
instance, whenever the train comes to a 
halt I feel impelled to rush out and pur- 
chase a sandwich; not that I am hungry, 
perhaps I have dined only an hour before, 
but because getting the sandwich and 
eating it will give me something to do; it 
will momentarily relieve the tedium of 
travel. 

It is what the ballplayers call an air- 
brake appetite. They all have it. The 
sound of the brakes is a ial for the dash 
to the lunch counter. 

Like a ballplayer, too, I travel much and 
see little. I cover thousands of miles every 
year and visit many cities, but there are 
only two things I am able to recall about 
the towns a month later: One is whether 
the hotel was extra poor or extra good— if 
it was just a middling poor hotel, or only 
fair, I might not recall it—my memory 
retains only the extremes in that respect; 
the other thing I remember is the general 
whereabouts of the telegraph office and the 
operator service thereat. 

Put me down in that town two years 
later and my sense of location will lead me 
unerringly to the telegraph office. 1 may 
forget the ball yard, but not the telegraph 
office. 

As for going round and taking a look at 
the sights of interest never! Mighty few 
baseball players of my acquaintance and no 
baseball writers are afflicted with that sort 
of curiosity. Any spare time is utilized in 
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sleeping or eating. Once in a while a re- 
cruit may bob up with a penchant for visit- 
ing historic scenes and edifices, and prowling 
round museums; but he tires of it after the 
first season. 

Occasionally in the summer bad weather 
will keep a club housed up in a hotel for 
several days at a stretch, and that means 
considerable cardplaying —the stock amuse- 
ment of all ball clubs on tour. The ball- 
players have nothing whatever to occupy 
their minds; but between hands—oh, yes; 
I play! 
something to send his paper, and off-duty 
stories are trying matters. I suppose they 
are particularly trying to the readers. 

“No game; wet grounds!” 
line of the Associated Press would ade- 
quately cover the situation, but the sporting 
editor wants something more verbose than 
that. He has his space to fill. Gossip of the 
players and speculation on the possibilities 
of the next game usually answer, with 
several hundred words on the salient prop- 
osition that it rained—and how he rained! 

There must, of course, be some reference 
to Jupiter Pluvius. Personally I am rather 
hazy as to the exact identity of Jupiter 
Pluvius, my information being confined to 
the fact that he had something to do with 
rain; but I think I have given hin 
publicity as any 


business. 


1 as much 


baseball writer in the 





It seems to me that a baseball writer on 
an afternoon paper has a much harder job 
than a man on a morning paper. The 
latter writes the game after it is over and 
it is his day's work. The afternoon man has 
to sit beside a telegraph operator in the 
press box, and dictate the game play by 
play for the baseball extra. If you are close 
enough you can hear him droning away 


When Player Turns Author 


“Murphy blazed a single to left; Oldring 
whiffed; Chapman booted Collins’ easy 
roller, and Murphy took second; Baker 
dribbled a slow one to Chapman and 
Collins was doubled in a fast play— Chap- 
man to Lajoie, to Johnston. One hit; no 
runs; one error.” 

The last remarks are for the benefit of 
the man down at the office, who is compil- 
ing a boxscore from the writer’s story as it 
goes along—and perhaps at the same time 
supplying a scoreboard for an excited throng 
out in front of the building. If a writer 
happens to be late at the game or not 
feeling quite up to dictation, the story will 
go in just the same. There are operators 
in every press box in the big leagues who 
have been handling the keys at the ball 
yards for twenty years or more, and they 
ure always willing to serve in a pinch. 

Aiter he is through dictating the writer 
on an afternoon paper must tear off a 
column of comment for the sporting page 
the following afternoon. As the morning 
papers will have practically killed the story 
of the game for him he has to figure out 
some new angle. 

The World's Series is supposed to be the 
grand finale to the baseball season eve ry 
year—and so it is as far as the fans are 
concerned. I think the reaction from the 
excitement of the summer is immediate 
and they lose interest at once. Most of the 
big-league writers cover the series for their 
respective papers, no matter where it takes 
place; and last fall there were more than 
three hundred writers in the press boxes at 
New York and Philadelphia during the 
championship battles. They came from all 
over the country. 

My paper is fond of getting some prom- 
inent player figuring in the series to allow 
it to use his name over stories about the 
game. It provides him with an experienced 
writer who meets him after the game, gets 
the player’s ideas on what happened and 
whips them into readable shape. I have 
had this interesting assignment on several 
and I desire to say for myself 
and for my collaborator that we produced 
some grand stories. Once or twice I had a 
co-author whose ideas were somewhat con- 
fused, not to say incoherent, because he 
happened to contribute heavily to the loss 
of games; but our readers had no cause for 
complaint. 

The player receives all the way from five 
hundred to a thousand dollars for the mere 


occasions; 


the baseball writer has to think up | 
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New Speed in Billing 


This mechanism saves your bookkeeper’s time 
It foots your bills as fast as they are typed 


Here is the latest Remington 
achievement in time-saving —an 
easy-running typewriter with a 
head for figures. 

It relieves your bookkeeper of 
school-boy addition and subtrac- 
tion. It frees him for more impor- 
tant duties. It compels accuracy. 


Suppose you have the machine 
before you. 


P) SS fle Numeral REVS. 
oe 
Look! 


Each tvpe stroke does double 
duty. You wll see the amounts not 
only typed, but added. The two 
acts are simultaneous. 

Your discounts are subtracted 
mechanically with equal ease. 


Without a single interruption 
for addition or subtraction your 
bills are ready to mail. 


From this time forward stopping 
to foot bills and _ st itements, or 
check totals will be sheer waste of 
clerical time. 

Your 


Pe pp ic 
fered are as 


totals once en- 
‘ 4, Tt % t as 
LAONUY /; ce rtifi d by an 
expert accountant. 


* Kk KR * 


After turning out a 
batch of bills your 
typist may wish to 


Sansa eats 


Adding 


Very well! Switcha lever. She 
has a complete, fully-equipped 
Remington ‘Typewriter. 


Every business purpose which 
calls for writing and adding on the 
same page, calls for this latest 
Remington time-saver. 


If you have a large business you 
can use several of these time-savers. 
If you have a small business ove 
will effect a quick saving in billing 
and charging. 


The initial cost is soon wiped 
out. The more work you give 
the Remington Adding and Sub- 
tracting ‘Typewriter the quicker it 
pays for itself. 


Your present typist can start 
using it tomorrow. By night she 
will be saving you time and money. 


* kK *K O* 


The Remington Adding and 
Subtracting Typewriter is now 








REMINGTON 


and Subtracting 


TYPEWRITER 


WAHL MECHANISM 








typew rite letters. 


used constantly by the United States 
Sub-Treasury, Banks, Railroads, 
Life Insurance Companies, retailers, 
manufacturers and many 
businesses, large and small. 


other 


It is good for many years of 
‘*heavy days” work, 


x * o 


Sooner or later you will write 
and foot your bills simultaneously. 


You can’t begin too soon. Delay 
simply means more time-waste and 
error-risk in your office. 


Write today to our New York 
othice for booklet, ‘‘The New 
Remington Idea,” which describes 
this remarkable machine in detail. 


x *k kK * 


mn Adding and Subtracting 
lypewriter can be had in any of the 
Remington Mod 


s shown below 


kach is a member of the famous Rem- 


on family 
" 
a complete easy-running type 
writer, plus the adding and 


subtracting feature 


ana 


Kach 


built so as to insure Maximum 


1s designe d 


durability. 
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Nearly ZOO car 
manufacturers use the 
Stewart Speedometer 


The most Popular Speedometer in the world 


HE Stewart Speedometer is not only 

the most popular speedometer in the 

entire world but it is also the most popu- 
lar automobile accessory the world has ever 
known. 

Nearly 200 motor car manufacturers use 
it as standard or special equipment. Think 
of it! Not another automobile accessory in 
the world is used on so many cars. 

Some manufacturers of accessories call 
your attention to a list of 20 or 30 car manu- 
facturers who use their product. Others 
show 40 or 50. Some few proudly claim as 
many as 60. But look at the list of Stewart 
Speedometer users—almost 200! 


Why such complete supremacy? 
Why has the Stewart become the most 
popular speedometer? 


First— 


The Stewart is built on the famous mag- 
netic principle—the principle that revolution- 
ized the speedometer industry. Previous to 
the introduction of the magnetic instrument 
all speedometers were of the centrifugal type. 
Now what de you find? Watch the cars. 
Check up the first hundred that you come in 
contact with, you'll find nearly every car 
carries a magnetic speedometer. In fact, it is 
hard to find cars not equipped with the mag- 
netic speedometers — they are so universally 
used. 

Car manufacturers prefer the magnetic 
type of speedometers unless they want to 
economize. The magnetic speedometer costs 
more than any other. That's why the best 
manufacturers use it. 

Dealers find it easy to sell cars equipped 
with the magnetic speedometer because the 
public insists on the magnetic instrument, 
first, last and all the time. 


Second— 


The Stewart Speedometer, in addition to 
being built on the correct and reliable-for-life 


principle, is of the finest mechanical construc- 
tion. It has jeweled bearings, is temperature 
compensated and is accurate under all climatic 
conditions. It is built just like a fine watch. 
It has the largest and most costly odometer 
made; the mileage dials are of solid bronze 
with very large figures; the flexible shaft, the 
result of twenty years experience in the manu- 
facturing of flexible shafting, is unusually 
strong and durable; the swivel joint, which 
we were the first to introduce for speedometer 
use, is an extremely expensive addition as we 
make it; in fact throughout, the whole instru- 
ment is a remarkably fine and marvelously 
accurate piece of mechanism. It could be 
no better. 


Third— 


Each Stewart Speedometer is backed by 
the world’s largest and most thorough chain of 
service stations. Each station is in charge of a 
Stewart expert who has a staff of factory 
trained men at his command. Each station 
is completely equipped with instruments, 
parts, dies and tools to give full factory service. 


Fourth— 


The Stewart instrument is built in the 
largest speedometer plant in the world— 
larger than all the others combined. We have 
invested hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
the finest automatic machinery and special 
tool equipment. We employ the largest and 
best paid staff of skilled mechanics in the 
speedometer business. 


And these are but a few of the main reasons 
why manufacturers, dealers and the public 
are united in specifically insisting on the one 
speedometer—the magnetic type Stewart. 


Study the long list of cars that are equipped 
with Stewarts. See that the car you select 
is equipped with a Stewart. Any dealer or 
manufacturer will gladly supply it. 
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Automobiles using Stewart Speedometers as 
standard or special equipment for 1914 


Abbott 
Adams 
Allen 
Alter 
Ames 
Anger 
Anglaize 
Apperson 
Armleder 
Auburn 
Auto Car 
Available 
Avery 
Bailey Truck 
Baker Electrix 
Beck 
Benz Six 
Boyd Fire Trucks 
Brasu Truck 
Brintwell 
Brockville 
Brockway 
Brown 
Buick 
Burg 
Cady 
Cameron 
verly, Mass 
Cameron 
New Haven, Conn 
Cartercar 
Chase 
Chautauqua 
Clar 
Clark Delivery 
Colby 
Coleman 
Continental 
Franklin, Ind 
Continental 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Crane & Breed 
Crawtord 
Hagerstown, Md 
Crawford 
Saginaw, Mich 
Crescent 
Crow 
Crown 
Louisville, Ky 
Crown 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Dayton 
De Haven 
De Luxe 
De Tamble 
Detroit Electric 
Detroiter 
Diamond T 
Dorris 
Durable Dayton 
Lagle Motor ycle 
Easton 
Emblem 


a 
Connersville, Ind 


Em pire 
Ind 
Empire 
Oswego, N.Y 


Enger 
Excelsior 
F-A-L 
Fargo 
Federal 


Field Electric Bus 


Four Wheel Drive Truck 


Fritchle 
Gabriel Truck 
Geneva 

Glide 

Gramm Truck 
Great Western 
Greyhound 
Haas 

Harder Truck 
Harley-Davidson 
Harvey 
Hatfield 
Haverford 
Havers 

Hay nes 
Henderson 
Henderson Motor< 
Herreshoff 
Hewitt-Ludlow 
Howard 
Hudson 
Hulburt 
Humming Bird 
Hupmobile 
Ideal 
International 
ves 

Jackson 
Joerns-Thiem 
Juno Truck 
Kelly 

Kentucky 

King 

Kissel 

Kopp Truck 
Krebs 
Krickwell 

Krit 

Lambert 
Landshaft Truck 
Le Moon Truck 
Lexington 
Lippard-Stew art 
Little Giant 
Lord Baltimore 
i. *.€ 


Luverne 
Maccar 
Mais 
Marathon 
Manion 
Martin 
Marvel 


Detroit, Mich 
Maxwell (Harnmonds 
port, N 
McLaughlin 
Mercury 
Metropol 


Metz 
Middleboro Truck 
Miller 
Modern 
Moline 
Moon (St. Louis Mo 
Bugeyv Co 
Moon (St. Louis Mo 
Motor Car Co 
Moore 
Moore Truck 
Moreland 
Moyer 
Niagara 
Norwalk 
Nyberg 
Anderson, Ind.) 
Nyberg 
Chattanooga, Tenn.) 
Oakland 
Old Reliable 
Overland 
Paige-Detroit 
Palmer & Singer 
Paterson 
Pathfinder 
Peerless Truck 
Periex 
Pierce 
Piggins 
Pullman 
Rambler 
Regal 
Richmond 
Robinson 
Rowe 
Sandow 
Sanford 
Saxon 
Selden 
Service 
Siebert 
Spoerer 
Standard 
Dayton, Ohio) 
Standard 
Detroit, Mich.) 
Stanley 
Sternberg 
Stewart 
Studebaker 
Sullivan 
Triumph 
Trojan 
Tuttle 
Universal 
Van Winkle 
Wagenhals 
Wahl 


Woods Electric 

Woodworth Motor 
I ruc 

Zimmerman 


Why don't the other manufacturers of speedometers publish the list of 


cars which they claim are equipped with centrifugal speedometers 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, Illinois, and Beloit, Wisconsin 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Boston, Maas. 
New York, N. Y. 


Atlanta, Ge. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRANCHES 
Detroit, Mich. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


And Service Stations in all cities and large towns 


Stewart Speedometer 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Forehanded Man 


THE SATURDAY 


By WILL PAYNE 


RESENTLY there will be a new bank 
in your town or in the big town nearest 
you. Its title will be Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago—or whatever the town’s name 


is; or it will be Blank Branch of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago. The new 
law says each Federal reserve bank shall 


establish branches in, its district; so no 
doubt every important city will have either 
1 reserve bank or a branch that will do the 
ume business the parent institution does, 

Possibly, as you see the new sign on the 
plate-glass window, you will wonder what 
this concern has to do with you. It is not 
likely that you can buy any stock in it. 
The stock will be offered first to the na- 
tional and state banks in the district in the 
proportion of six hundred-dollar shares for 
every ten thousand dollars of each bank's 
capital and surplus. No bank that comes 
in can subscribe for more or less than that. 
National banks must subscribe or surrender 
their charters. State banks can subscribe 
or not as they please. 

As the stock is entitled to six per cent 
cumulative dividends, all of it in each dis- 
trict will probably be taken by the banks. 
If the banks in any district do not take all 
the stock allotted to that district the re- 
mainder will be offered to the public at par. 
If any should be offered in your district 
I should advise you to subscribe for it to the 
extent of your spare cash. 

No person or company 
or hold more than twenty-five 
dollars of the stock that is not 


can subscribe for 
thousand 
taken by 


banks, and the preference undoubtedly 
will be given to small subscribers. This 
public stock has no voting power, but I 
judge it would be an excellent investment. 
However, there is not likely to be any 
public stock, as the banks no doubt will 


take it all; and a bank, having once bought 
the stock, cannot sell it. So, for purposes 
of direct investment, you mzy 
the new banks off the list. 

Of course you cannot open an account 
with the new bank, for it will accept de- 
posits only from other banks and from the 
Federal Government. If you wish to buy 
or sell any gold coin or bullion, or to get a 
loan on gold coin or bullion, the new bank 
may deal directly with you; but probably 
your transactions in that line will not be 
so extensive that your own bank cannot 
accommodate you very satisfactorily. 


as weli cTOsS 


The New ‘‘Emergency Exits”’ 
Likewise the new bank may deal directly 
with you in the purchase or sale of United 
States bonds. Of more practical impor- 
tance, it may deal directly in the purchase 
of “bills, notes, revenue bonds and war- 
rants, with a maturity not exceeding six 
months, issued in anticipation of the col- 
lection of taxes or in ar ticipation of the 


receipt of assured revenue by any state, 
county, political subdivision or munici- 
pality in the continental United States, 


including irrigation, drainage and reclama- 
tion districts.” 

States, counties and cities are chro 
anticipating taxes nding the money a 
few months before it is actually collected 
and for paper of that kind the resources 
of the new banks will be directly available 
Also, the new banks may deal directly with 
the public in purchasing bills of exchange 
based on actual commercial transactions. 

With these exceptions, the new banks 
will deal only with other banks and with 
the Federal Government; but in so dealing 
they may decidedly and beneficially affect 
you. On the indorsement of any member 
bank a Federal reserve bank may discount 
notes, drafts and bills of exchange arising 
out of actual commercial transactions and 
having not more than ninety days to run. 

Now the stock of consumable goods in 
the country is just as large after a panic as 
it was before—there is just as much grain, 
meat, clothing, furniture, and so on. Also, 
there are exactly as many people in the 
ay who want those goods and would 

be able to pay for them if their business or 

employment were going on in a normal 
way. The country never runs out of con- 
sumable goods or out of consumers. What 
it runs out of is money. 

You buy, say, a carload of flour and make 
it into crackers, which you sell to a whole- 
saler, who sells it to retailers, who sell it to 


Ihe 
cally 


farmers, who feed the harvest hands with 
it. All along the line credit plays a part. 
The flour mill gives you thirty days, you 
give the wholesaler thirty days, he gives 
the retailers thirty days, and they give the 
farmers time to sell their new wheat; and 
the flour mill itself is buying its wheat 
partly on borrowed money. 

Normally it works smoothly enough 
The miller and you and the wholesaler and 
the retailers have capital enough to keep the 
transaction safely margined all the way 
through. But a financial crisis happens. 
The banks come down on the miller, want- 
ing his wheat loans paid; he 
on you and you on the wholesaler 
pinch somebody may break. 

The new banks provide, so to speak, an 
emergency exit all the way along. The 
miller with good wheat in his bins can al- 
ways borrow money on it, because his bank 
can take his note over to the Federal reserve 
bank and discount it at any time. Your 
bank will discount the note the solvent 
wholesaler has given you, because your 
bank can immediately rediscount it at the 
Federal reserve bank. The wholesaler can 
get the retailers’ notes discounted, because 
as soon as they pass through a bank the 
Federal institution will rediscount them. 
In short, with the new banks sound com- 
mercial paper, based on actual commercial 
transactions, can always be converted into 
money. 


comes down 
In the 


The Rediscount System 


There is a Federal Reserve Board, con- 
sisting of the secretary of the treasury, the 
comptroller of the currency, and five others 
appointed by the president of the United 
States. This board is authorized to issue, 
to an unlimited amount, circulating notes 
that shall be obligations of the United 
States, redeemable in gold at Washington, 
or in gold or lawful money at any Federal 
reserve bank. 

On application of a reserve bank the 
reserve board may issue to the bank such 
amount of these notes as it sees fit, pro- 
vided the bank deposits as collateral an 
equal amount of rediscounted commercial 
paper. So, as long as a Federal reserve bank 
has rediscounted commercial paper, it can 
get circulating notes as good as the present 
national bank notes—notes that unques- 
tionably will pass current everywhere. 

Practically, therefore, good commercial 
paper can be converted into money at any 
time. There can be no such suspension of 

cash payments as occurred in 1907. 

There is no limit on the amount of notes 
that may be issued; but, of course, there 
is a restriction. The notes are redeemable 
in gold, as all sound money in a country 
like the United States must be; and the 
amount of gold in the country—or in - 
world—is limited. The law provides tha 
every Federal reserve bank shall keep ioe 
cents in gold on hand as a reserve for every 
dollar of circulating notes it has outstanding. 

Whenever a dollar of these notes is issued 
there must be, then, a dollar of good short- 
time commercial paper deposited as col- 
lateral and forty cents in gold to be held as 
areserve. Thus there is, in fact, a very im- 
portant restriction on the amount of notes 
that can be outstanding at any time. 

It is true the Federal Reserve Board is 
authorized in an emergency to suspend this 
gold-reserve requirement; but if it does so 
and the reserve falls below forty per cent, 
then a tax of one per cent a year on the 
deficiency is imposed; and if the reserve 
should fall below thirty-two and a half per 
cent there is to be a tax of one and a half 
per cent a year on each two and a half per 
cent of additional deficiency. Thus if the 
reserve should fall to thirty per cent the tax 
would be two and a half per cent a year. 
This tax of course would increase by so 
much the interest the Federal reserve bank 
charged on rediscounts. 

If a decided pinch occurred a member 
bank could still take its commercial paper 
to the Federal reserve bank of its district 
and get it rediscounted; but it would have 
to pay a high rate of interest and the in- 
terest rate would increase automatically as 
the gold reserve fell. It amounts to saying: 


“In a crisis you can still convert your com- 
mercial paper into money, but you must 
pay a high price for the privilege.” 
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STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY 


LD HAMPSHIRE 


for your letterheads and envel 


THE 





at your printers 


The 


are the names 


notchers—no other class can quite see the economy 


opes, reveals your business and 
its methods to all who read 
the man who is not proud of his 
business 
feels no incentive to put his let 
ters on such paper as Old Hamp 
shire Bond. 
Just ask him to name over a few 
firms who always specify Old Hampshire Bond 
names of firms using Old Hampshire 
of business and professional top 


of buying such a good 


end, and will add 


stock 


SOUTH 


MAKING 


No Dirt or Dust 
Goes in the Tire 





BRASS 


Bridgeport” 
TIRE PUMPS 


Bridgeport Brass Company 
300 East Main Street Bridgeport, Conn. 





Becayrapanedt engl BICYCLE a 
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paper. 
Bond, like good € lothes, looks well at your journey s 
influence to 
@ Write on your present letterhead 
send you samples of modern letterheads on this 
If you care to include 10 
get a liberal pac kage of our Semi-Business stationery 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
HADLEY 
THE ONLY PAPER MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
BOND PAPER EXCLUSIVELY 











































BOND, USED 


tor 


and ambitious for it 


You can prove this 
Bond 
Old Hampshire 


your argument 
and have us 


in your letter and 


FALLS, MASS 

































Play Billiards} = & 


at Home—the Cost is Trifling 
A few 


owner of a handsome Burrowes Table 


cents a day will soon make you the 

You 

can play on the Table while ay Ing for it 
I 


No Special Room is Needed. 


Tables can be mounted on dining or hit rary 


Burrowes 


table or on their own legs or folding stand, 
Put up or taken down in a minute. Sizes 


range up to 41/2 x9 ft. (standard) 





BURROWES| 


Billiard and Pool Tables 


fly made and correct in every det The 


most expert shots, calling for skill of the highest order, car 
be ex ted wath the utmost precisior Sox d the lead 
ing professionals use Burrowes Tables for home practs 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 

















’ 
E. T. BURROWES CO., 822 Center Street, Portland, Me. 4 
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Hurt yourself 


New- 
will fix it! 


It cevers the cut or scrape with a waterproof 
coating that prevents infection from without, 
and allows the wound to heal. Even the 
smallest cut should not be neglected. Have 
New-Skin on hand for emergency use. 

All druggists carry New-Skin, in convenient 10c, size, and 
25c. bottles for the home The genuine has our name on 


the box. Home size by Parcel Post for 25c. in stamps. 


Address Dept. A, Newskin Company, New York. 

















A Young Man Who Wasn't 
a katlure 


YOUNG man was employed by a construction company in 

the Middle West. He had had a grammar school education. 

In his daily work he had acquired a lot of practical information 

along mechanical lines. He was faithful and conscientious in his 

work. But when a foreman or superintendent was to be chosen, 

he was “passed up’’ in favor of younger men to whom 4e had 
taught the practical side of the business. 


He felt vaguely the fault was his. 


trouble le 


So he set about finding the 
analyzed the men that had been promoted over his 
head; he analyzed himself. And he found that what they had and 
he lacked, was a technical education. 


Krom a fellow employee he borrowed a circular issued by one 
of the national correspondence schools. He enrolled as a student 
and worked in the evenings. Three months later he secured his 
diploma. At the time of his enrollment, he was earning $50.00 a 
month. Shortly after he graduated, his wages began to increase. 
Now he ts general manager of a western construction company 
lizing on power plants and is earning over $4000 a year. His 
success is the direct result of his decision to study Ais work scientifically. 


specia 


If you feel you have reached the end of your rope in your pres- 
ent position, write us a letter. You don’t need any cash. We 
will pay the bills. You can select your own college, 
school or musical conservatory 


technical 


It won't 
Address your letter to 


Just as soon as we hear from you, we will explain the plan. 
equire one cent of expenditure on your part. 


nal Division, Box 241 
Company, Philadelphia, 


The Educatie 


The Curtis Publishing enna. 














The object is to discourage all borrowing 
that is not absolutely necessary whenever 
money becomes really stringent, and to com- 
pel an overextended business community 
to shorten sail. 

In fact, a tax—the rate to be established 
by the Federal Reserve Board—attaches 
to these notes from the beginning, even 
when the gold reserve is above forty per 
cent. The reserve board may in its discre- 
tion refuse to issue circulating notes to any 
reserve bank. Having issued notes to a re- 
serve bank the board may fix such a tax on 
the notes as it sees fit. Thus the board has 
absolute power to preventcurrency inflation. 

That is the real nub of a currency sys- 
tem—to have enough to get through an 
emergency and yet place such limitations on 
the amount as will tend to discourage reck- 
less borrowing and overexpansion. A great 
fault with our present system is that there 
is never enough to get through a pinch, the 
result being more or less widespread sus- 
pension of cash payments, as in 1907 and 
1893. 


Another fault is that when business be- | 


comes dull there is no practicable way of 
taking up the slack. Idle money piles up in 
bank vaults, which creates a temptation to 
make speculative loans and thus prepare 
the ground for another pinch. Under the 
new system when one Federal reserve bank 
takes in the notes of another it must at once 
forward them for redemption to the bank 
that issued them. One reserve bank cannot 
pay out the notes of another in the course 
of business under penalty of a ten per cent 
tax. All it can do is to send the notes home 
for redemption. Thus, it is expected, the 
quantity of notes in circulation will not ex- 
ceed the real needs of business at any time. 

At present a country bank is required to 
keep fifteen cents on hand as a reserve out 
of every dollar of its deposits; but only six 
cents of the fifteen need be in cash in its own 
vault. The other nine cents may be de- 
posited in a city bank—say, Omaha or 
Detroit or Philadelphia; but the Omaha, 
Detroit or Philadelphia bank may keep half 
of its reserve on deposit with a bank in New 
York, Chicago or St. Louis. Thus the bank 
reserves are scattered among a hundred 
different institutions. 


Commercial Loans at Low Rates 


If you are an importer or exporter the 
new system may have a direct, immediate 
effect on your business, for the law pro- 
vides that ‘“‘any member bank may accept 
drafts or bills of exchange growing out of 
transactions involving the importation or 
exportation of goods and having not more 
than six months to run.”” This means that 
you can arrange with your bank to guar- 
antee payment of a bill of exchange drawn 
against an actual shipment of goods. 

You wish, say, to import a cargo of coffee 
from Brazil. It will be three or four months 
after the date of purchase before the cargo 
arrives and is distributed. You do not wish 
to borrow the money and pay full bank 
interest on it for that length of time. The 
exporter does not wish to lie out of his 
money solong. He draws a bill of exchange 
on you for the value of the cargo, payable 
at ninety days, with bills of lading at- 
tached showing that the coffee has been 
shipped. Your bank guarantees the pay- 
ment of that bill. Being guaranteed by the 
bank it can be discounted anywhere at a 
very low rate of interest. 


In Europe, where this method is exten- | 


sively used, the ordinary rate of discount 
for bank-accepted bills is only about half 
our ordinary rate for straight commercial 
loans. No doubt these bank-accepted bills 
under the new law will to a very important 
extent take the place of call loans on Stock 
Exchange collateral, which our banks use 
for secondary reserve. 

Theoretically — but not in fact —the 
Stock Exchange call loan can always be 
converted into cash; hence under normal 
conditions a very low rate of interest is 
charged on it; but under the new law 


bank-accepted bills can always, in fact, be | 


converted into cash, because the Federal 
reserve banks will discount them. So they 
should get a low rate of interest. 

As to management, each Federal reserve 
bank will have nine directors, three to be 
appointed by the Federal Reserve Board 
and six to be elected by the member banks, 
each such bank having one vote; but only 
three of the six elected members are to be 
bankers. The other three are to represent 
the agricultural, commercial or industrial 
interests of the district, and must not be 
officers, directors or employees of any bank. 
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PARIS GARTERS 


No metal can touch you 


HEN you buy gar- 
ters, the salesman 
wants you to have the best. 

Don’t take something that 


“looks like” 


PARIS =. 
They re all mak- | 4 ds) 
ing the “looks- y 
like” kind. 

See for your- 
self; the man on 
the box; the name on the 
back of the shield. You 
want the best for wear and 
for comfort. 
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A. STEIN & COMPANY 
t CHICAGO 


A BIG ited 


As high as eight to ten 
the some loll: ars yes irly 


ers 
NEW YORK 




















t for heavy work ar i has ym 
maker a. make everything in 
( l-power Merry-Go- 
uire no spec andes 
ype o-day for « atalogue and pat ar 
HERSCHELL- SPILLMAN co. 
Park Amusement Outfitters 
172 Sweeney St..__North Tonawanda. N.Y. 





WARNER'S 
Rust-Pro of Corsets 
Made-to-Wear 
NOT TO RUST, BREAK or TEAR 
$1. to $5. 

EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 














FINE PANAMAS 


Genuine a nport aP ana 1a Hatsf « 
wove 


ft illy finis he ex 
ribbon trima 


a 


HOUSTON HAT CO. 
Dept. A, Houston, Texas 


BARGAINS in REBUILT AUTOS 


Rebuilt cars, taken in to 
who wanted new Nationals, of 
low prices We overt sul and cc 
cars, Forre al sati 

more than we ask We I 
Factory Sales Branch, as we eT) as 
have dealers. Write qu 


National Sales Branch, Indianapolis, Indiana 











For Interesting and Valuable Information about 


sae bought by Manufacturers, send 6 cents postage { oe 
ey yt Tiktstrated paper V “7 Results 4 Terms Boo 
B. Lacey, Dept. T, Washington,DC. Estab tees 
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[fit 
isn’ an 
Eastma) . 
it isn't 


a Kodak. 





First, a healthy skin— 
then a beautiful complexion 


The healthy skin must come first. Keeping it clean 
is not enough —it must be protected. Lifebuoy 
Health Soap, as its odor shows, contains an anti 
septic solution which purifies and protects the skin 
and thus promotes its health and beauty 


y a : Let us send you this charming picture 
The k O d ad k S t Q ry This beautiful picture by Penrhyn Stanlaws, a reproduction ot 


which is shown above, was painted for the purpose of show 





: ' ’ 1 * 9 . : the typical “ Lifebuoy complexion.” 
The story of the Kodak album—it’s a continued and never 





ae " . , It proved to be such a charming; lifelike picture that we have 

conciuded story that grips you stronger with every chapte! i had it reproduced in full colors, 11'2x 17 inches heavs 
story that fascinates every member of the family from grandmother antique paper, worthy of a handsome fram 

to the kiddies because it’s a personal story full of human interest. g Send us 12 cents in stamps to cover postage and we will 


send you the picture and two big full size cakes 
of Lifebuoy Soap Free. Address Lever Bros. 
Co., Dept. 8, Cambridge, Mass. 


(Qy LIFEBUOY 5. 


Let Kodak keep that story for you. 


Ask w dealer, or write us, for “At Home with the Kodak,” a delig 
trated book that tells about hor pictures — flashlights, 2 p 
portraits and the lil nd how to make them. It's mailed without charg: 





HEALTH SOAP 








EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y. 






























Modern Gas Lighting 


Powerful, Agreeable, Economical, Dependable and Convenient 


Adopted by keen business men, for its high efficiency in store, office, factory. 
Developed to its most modern, most useful form in the Welsbach Company's 
new high-power indoor lamp — the 


“‘Refllex-20” 


This lamp produc esa great volume of illumination, of strength, and a compact, simple construction that makes it 
that soft pleasing quality characteristic of Gas Light at its singularly adaptable to many lighting requirements. In 
best. Highly efficient reflectors distribute the light, making ornamental! forms — direct and semi-indirect — it is appro 
the most of every ray. The cost of operation is extremely priate to the most imposing buildings; while its simpler 
low — less than one cent an hour. styles are equally pleasing and satisfactory in less preten 


The * Reflex-20” has one mantle, of unusual size and tious surroundings 


Pa ““Reflex-20” plus your Gas Company’s service, 
~ Fes 
~— . 

in’ 


illuminates Business in the modern way! 


Ask your Gas Company to show you the varied adaptations of the power oO 
ful “ Reflex-20 All “ Reflex” Lamps and “Reflex’’ Mantles are made i2 
only by the Welsbach Company. Look for the “ Reflex” trade mark and ¢. 


the Welsbach Shield of Quality on the box. Imitations do not give the a 
same service and satisfaction 


\ Mark WELSBACH COMPANY, GLOUCESTER, N. J. i : 
VG S 
NS Qe ; 
SS = ——————— $$ '/ STORE LIGHTING 
u 


When you 4now Gas Lighting you prefer it. oe 


“REFLEX -20"' 
- ———-— — — _ AQ) 











“FACTORY LIGHTING ° 
rs _ with the “ 
ieee —Ex-20" 
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Complete 


The new EVER-READY Safety 
Razor is a mechanical marvel. It is 
almost inconceivable to realize that 
so wonderful a shaving instrument in a 
complete 12-bladed outfit, can be retailed 
for $1.00, 


Not alone is the new safety frame of the new 
EVER-READY made and guaranteed for no less 
than ten years’ consecutive service, but it is the 
s mplest, quickest adjustable razor possible to produce. 

Made of heavy metal, triple-plated, 
rustproot and Sanitary. The top plate, 
which smoothes the face, preparingthe 
beard for the blade contact, opens and 
closes with the lift of the fingers, auto- 
matically positions the blade and can- 
not get out of order. The frame 
permits handling of the blade without 
fear of cutting the fingers. This is 
important and well to remember. 


sing to learn but to lather 
ulike—needs no adjustments. 
rracefully shaped and long 
iggest hand. Solid enough 
k at the illustration. Then cast 
von the new outfit that makes your 


wow HU EUS 


Note 

the new 
EVER-READY 
Safety 

Frame 


Ever-Ready Outfit 


TRADE-MARK 


77 Steel Blades 


To the millions of regular 
EVER-READY users—to thou- 
sands of users of several makes of 
standard frames—the new ‘‘Radio 
Steel’’ blade is a shaving revelation. 
Never was a safety blade so perfectly k 
keenly perfect. We have achieved a 
uniformity to the shaving edge of the 
No more variance of blade quality —ten “‘Radio”’ 
blades in the package means ten of the fir 
one as good as the best of the twelve blade 
dollar outht. The keenness is so intense as 
velvety in opposition to the 
strongest beard, and it’s a keen- 
ness that takes repeated shaves 
to dull. Each blade is individu- 
ally wrapped and protected in a 
patented package. 
The wrapper on each blade 
(note illustration) bears the 
trade mark face and the words 
“EVER-READ adio Steel 
Blade’’ —remember to look for 
the face and the name. 
Almostany Druggi 
ware Store Cutlery 
General Store in your " 
“EFVER-READY Radio 
Blades”* and EVER-READY Safety 


Razor 


American Safety Razor Co., Inc. 
Makers 
Brooklyn, New York 


Extra Blades 


10fr50' 










You can’t afford to delay buying your new car much longer. Spring is here. 
Now, if ever, you want your car. 


If you are on the fence, decide now. The best selling cars will soon be gone. 


This is true of the Chalmers Master “Six” —the fastest selling “Six” of 1914. 
This great new car has literally taken the country by storm. We could sell at least 
1000 more Master “Sixes” if we could build them. Here is the one car you will 
surely want to see before you decide on any. 


We have been told repeatedly that the Master “Six” is the greatest auto- 
mobile value on the market. Here are five big reasons for an opinion which is 
almost universal among six-cylinder enthusiasts. 


“ ° ” . . } ; 
1. The Master “Six” is a Real Six. Chalmers-Entz starter. Move a single switch and th 
mS motor starts; and keeps running until you wish it tostop 
» ed : tart ' the ' 
It is not a wear Six,’’ not an imitation. But the Phe 1914 motor shows proved the Chalmers the 


newest product of the big Chalmers factory Master Car of the yeat 


ec ** 
And above all else, you wanta Six 


3. The Chalmers Master “Six” is truly a 


All the brains and money back of the highest priced manufactured car. 


cars —those that sell at $3000 to $6000 — are devoted 


to building ‘*Sixes.’’ This year just about all cars And that is the only kind you will want to buy 
above $3000 are ‘‘Sixes.”’ Practically every part of the Master “‘Six’’ is built 
: ; : — complete in Chalmers shops. “That means that one 
The problem for the Chalmers engineers was to Company —and none is stronger than Chalmer 
build a rea/ Six’? —with the silence, luxury, smooth- guarantees the whole car. It means most carefu 
ness, flexibility of the high-priced *“ Sixes’’— at a workmanship and rigid inspectior It means qua 
medium price. “The Master “*Six’’ is their answer and service which assure years of extra wear 
Only with quantity production and most efficient Manufacturing Chalmers cars complete enab 
manufacturing is such a “‘Six’’ possible. If we built us to eliminate many parts makers profits 
saving goes to you In added value throughout the ca 


Mae. os ; 
the Master “Six’’ in hundreds instead of in thousands ! 
a soe “71°7¢ Whatever you buy, get a manufactured ca 
ts price would be from $3000 to $3500 instead of $2175 





No other type of car can equal the silence, smooth- 4. We build quality first—price comes 
ness, flexibility and luxury of the Master *“Six ** ‘These afterward. 
qualities are built into the Chalmers. No auxiliary Money can’t buy better steels, paint, cast 
mechanism is needed to help out the Master ‘Six more careful workmanship than we put in Chalmers 
The Chalmers Standard Road Test is the proof corn ‘Wihessure the Chaleacre with enn ctu 
see we build these mat ais Into real Cars m tO 
2. Chalmers design gives most service at =‘! Money, we think, than you can get elsewh 
lowest cost of upkeep. But, greatest of all, Chalmers pr t. W 
build many cars, so we sell them on a narrow ma 
It took two years of hard work to produce the of proht. Chalmers cars are not over-priced to give 
Master ““Six’’ motor. It is a genuine long stroke, extra allowances in trading in used cat We believe 
[-head motor— Chalmers built That means all in giving the value in the list price and in a f 
moving parts enclosed for silence and cleanness; fuel count to dealers; we don’t believe in an over-priceé 
heated three w ays, for economy, tungsten steel valves Cal 
of diamond hardness for long wear; large oval cams It pays to buy a car that is priced on a cash basis 
for smoothness and quietness. It means every part and not on a trade basis 


built and fitted with microscopic accuracy 


The Master’ Six’’ motor is non-stallable Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit 


Made so by the powerful, ever-ready 








om T_ 7- 
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Are You on the Fence? 


Don’t look at the allowance for your old car so much 
as at the difference you pay between your « ind a 
new Cal 

Chalmers cars sell at one price everywhere and to 
everyone And so they sell cheaper in proportion to 
quality than many. Just study the Master “‘Six’’ and 
convince yourseil 


5. Luxury and style—we'll leave that 
to you. 


Looks a car count a lot And the Master ** Six’ 
is a car you can always be proud ot It has stream 
line body, tapered bonnet, m ded oval fende s, Clean 
running boards, tires at rear, left drive, center control 


na word, every feature of style you can want 


| pho stery 1s dee Dp al d comfortable Sodies ite 


roomy Doors are extra wide, and admit you from 


either 1 oht or lett side 







Electric lights, electric starting, demountable rims 
rain-vision windshield these and a score of other 
things give utmost convenience Finish is the best 

If you are on the fence, now is the time to decide 
} hty percent of our output of Master *’ Sixes” ha 

eady been delivered so if you want one, get « +) 
the fence now (;0 to any Chalmers deale lake 
the Chalmers Test Ride When the car itself has 
convinced you, place your order and get Master 

‘Six’? when you want it If you have a car t de 
isk a Chalmers dealer to quote you an a “ < 

SS ae . sechemniiiain’ = 

. “cr” 

A Lighter “Six,” $1800 

For the man who wants a smaller and less expensive 

car —a light-running, smooth-running and luxurious 

“Six” at the price of a four | 

t W | 
! 


Look at these Features and Try to Match 
Them at the Price 




















Dancing is delightful 
to the music of the Victrola 


Every one enjoys dancing to music of such splendid volume, such clearness and 
perfect rhythm—and the Victrola plays as long as any one wants to dance. 

The Victrola brings to you all kinds of music and entertainment, 
superbly rendered by the world’s greatest artists who make records iets 
exclusively for the Victor. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play the latest dance music or any other music you 
wish to hear. ‘There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $200. 

Victor ee Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner G iphone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distr 


“HIS MASTERS $ VOICE 





